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PREFACE. 


The  subject  matter  of  the  following  pages  was  originally  addressed, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  Chief  xWagistrate  of  the  city.  Its  prepara- 
tion was  undertaken,  principally  with  a  view  to  an  exposition  of  the 
true  principles  which  should  regulate  the  action  of  public  bodies,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  health  of  cities,  in  a  knowledge  of,  or  concern 
for,  which,  recent  events  had  shown  our  own  municipal  legislature,  to 
be  somewhat  deficient.  Appreciating  fully  the  importance  of  its  facts 
and  suggestions,  the  Mayor  transmitted  the  communication  to  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  City  Government,  recommending  it  to  their  serious 
attention.  After  several  weeks'  deliberation  upon  it,  the  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing language  quoted  from  their  report :  "  Your  committee  do  not  profess 
to  be  judges  of  the  subject,  or  in  other  words,  they  do  not  think  it  proper 
at  this  time,  to  go  into  such  a  measure,"  and  they  recommended  that 
the  paper  be  returned  to  its  author.  Under  these  circumstances  no  other 
course  remained,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  subject  its  merited  attention, 
than  to  lay  the  communication  before  the  public,  as  was  done  in  a  free 
lecture. 

The  writer  embraces  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 
the  several  professional  gentlemen,  and  Tract  agents,  who  have  so  kindly 
aided  him  in  preparing  this  expose  of  the  sanitary  condition  and  wants 
of  this  city ; — to  Hon.  James  Harper,  for  his  complimentary  though  un- 
availing recommendation  of  the  paper  to  the  Common  Council,  as  well 
as  to  him  and  to  Hugh  Maxwell,  Andrew  Boardman,  Gen.  James  Tall- 
madge,  Wm.  B.  Crosby,  Peter  Cooper,  Horatio  Allen,  T.  G.  Mower, 
M.  D.  U.  S.  A.,  James  J.  Mapes,Hon.  Wm.  T.  McCoun,  J.  L.  Mott, 
Wm.  Shotwell,  Josiah  Rich,  and  Wager  Hull,  for  the  voluntary  and  libe- 
ral assistance  rendered  by  them,  in  bringing  it  before  the  public,  in  its 
present  form.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  American  Institute  for  the 
ree  use  of  their  Repository,  for  the  delivery  of  the  discourse. 

272  East  Broadway,  January,  1845. 
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SANITARY  CONDITION 


LABORING  POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No  duty  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  magistracy  of  a  city  of 
state,  more  dignified  in  itself,  more  beneficial  to  the  present  generation, 
or  more  likely  to  prove  useful  to  their  descendants,  than  that  of  pro- 
curing and  maintaining  a  sound  state  of  the  public  health. 

Of  the  three  objects  contemplated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  necessary  to  be  secured  by  government,  the  first  named  is  "  Life." 
Higher  purposes  cannot  be  conceived  for  which  governments  should 
be  instituted. 

As  upon  the  condition  of  health  of  an  individual  are  based  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  strength,  his  ability  for  self-maintenance,  his  personal 
happiness,  and  that  of  others  dependent  on  him,  and  also  his  usefulness 
to  his  family,  to  the  community  and  his  country  ;  and  as  the  commu- 
nity depends  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  performances  of  its  members, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  the  measure  of  influence  committed  to 
them  respectively,  so  does  the  health  of  the  people  affect  the  capacity 
and  interests  of  the  state. 

As  upon  the  individual,  when  sick,  falls  an  increased  pecuniary  bur- 
den, with  (in  general)  a  suspension  of  income,  so  upon  the  state  or 
city,  must  rest,  not  only  the  expenses  of  removing  an  unsound  condi- 
tion of  public  health,  but  also,  from  the  attendant  loss  of  character,  a 
diminution  of  its  resources. 

When  individuals  of  the  pauper  class  are  ill,  their  entire  support, 
and  perchance  that  of  the  whole  family,  falls  upon  the  community. 
From  a  low  state  of  general  health,  whether  in  an  individual  or  in 
numbers,  proceed  diminished  energy  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  a  viti- 
ated moral  perception,  the  frequent  precursor  of  habits  and  deeds,  which 
give  employment  to  the  officers  of  police,  and  the  ministers  of  justice. 

These,  among  other  considerations,  together  with  the  recent  ex- 
pression by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  his  interest  in  the  sann 
tary  condition  of  his  constituency,  by  the  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  a  measure  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  their  welfare 
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and  comfort,*  induce  me  to  urge  attention  to  a  measure  of  improvement 
which  has  long  impressed  my  mind,  as  one,  above  all  others,  demand- 
ing the  action  of  the  City  Government. 

When  it  was  my  pleasure,  as  it  was  my  duty,  in  1842  and  '43,  to 
devote  my  small  energies  to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  my  native 
city,  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of  being  engaged  in  a  work  here- 
tofore untried  in  any  systematic  form,  and  promising  results  of  the 
highest  and  most  enduring  interests  to  my  fellow  citizens,  I  seized  the 
occasion  to  recommend  to  the  Common  Council  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure of  Health  Police,  which  I  thought  of  serious  necessity.  It  was 
the  last  effort  I  was  enabled  to  make  upon  the  subject,  before  I  was 
again  consigned  to  the  private  ranks,  by  removal  from  office.  I  then 
hoped  to  see  the  small  beginning  I  had  made,  grow  into  shape  and  use- 
fulness under  the  fostering  hands  of  whoever  might  be  my  successors. 
Bat,  in  common  with  all  who  had  the  subject  so  much  at  heart,  I  have 
been  disappointed ;  for  not  only  was  it  untouched,  but  the  seeds  which 
I  had  planted  were  neglected,  and  suffered  to  rot  in  the  ground.  Ano- 
ther political  revolution  brought  with  it  the  hope,  strengthened  by  loud 
professions  of  municipal  reform,  that  at  last  the  day  was  certain  and  at 
hand,  when  this  subject  would  be  no  longer  allowed  to  slumber,  but 
would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  urgent,  and  among  the  first,  of 
the  objects  of  attention  by  the  new  Common  Council.  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  but  an  erroneous  apprecia- 
tion, or  an  entire  misconception,  in  some  quarter,  of  the  duties  and  re- 
quisite qualifications  of  an  officer  of  health,  has  deferred  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  the  further  prosecution  of  this  interesting,  and  vitally  im- 
portant, sanitary  reform. 

The  desire  which  stimulated  me  in  former  days  was,  however,  not 
suffered  to  sleep  in  my  bosom  ;  a  year's  reflection,  and  daily  and  more 
extended  observation,  have  not  only  confirmed  my  confidence  in  the 
feasibility,  but  increased  the  conviction  of  the  necessity,  of  the  measure 
I  had  proposed,  and  they  have  enabled  me  to  modify,  enlarge,  and  illus- 
trate the  plan,  while  the  determination  displayed  by  the  new  chief 
magistrate  to  do  his  share  of  the  reforms  promised,  has  inspired  me 
afresh  with  the  hope  that  the  present  might  be  a  favourable  time  for  a 
renewed  presentation  of  my  favourite  design.  , 

It  is  a  measure  of  Sanitary  Reform.  It  is  designed  to  relieve  the 
city  of  a  part  of  the  heavy  burden  of  sickness  and  mortality,  which  now 
oppresses  its  population,  more  especially  that  portion  least  able  to  re- 
lieve themselves,  and  most  requiring  the  interposition  and  protection  of 
Law.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  a  measure  of  humanity,  of  justice  to  the 
poor,  of  safety  to  the  whole  people,  and  of  economy  to  the  public 
treasury. 

The  objects  of  this  communication,  briefly  stated,  are  these  ; — 1st,  to 
show  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  sickness,  physical  disability, 
and  premature  mortality,  among  the  poorer  classes ; — 2d,  that  these 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  unnecessary,  being  in  a  great  degree  the  results 
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of  causes  which  are  removeable ; — 3d,  that  these  physical  evils  are 
productive  of  moral  evils  of  great  magnitude  and  number,  and  which,  if 
considered  only  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  should  arouse  the  govern- 
ment and  individuals  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  for  their  re- 
lief and  prevention ;  and  4th,  to  suggest  the  means  of  alleviating 
these  evils  and  preventing  their  recurrence  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  explanation  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  distinction  between  Public  Health  and  Individual  Health. 
In  some  senses  these  are  different,  in  others  they  are  similar,  and  have 
an  intimate  connexion.  The  difference  depends  chiefly  on  the  cause 
being  personal  or  general.  Thus  an  individual  ma}T  be  made  sick  by 
causes  which  affect  no  one  else,  as  in  Dyspepsia,  Ophthalmia,  Rheuma- 
tism, &c,  and  yet  even  these  diseases,  personal  and  peculiar  as  they 
seem  to  be,  will  sometimes  be  found  dependent  upon  causes  which 
affect  large  numbers  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  the  well  water, 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  drink,  was  the  frequent 
cause  of  Dyspepsia,  and  some  other  complaints.  Ophthalmia  sometimes 
prevails  extensively  in  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  at  the  Long  Island 
farms  it  has  several  times  proved  a  scourge,  while  both  it  and  Rheu- 
matism are  frequent  among  the  residents  of  damp  and  dark  cellars. 

Consumption  is  an  instance  of  a  disease  of  individual  character, 
but  which  is,  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent,  in  its  commencement  and 
progress,  influenced  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Scrofula  especially,  of  which,  indeed,  many  other 
diseases  are  only  accompaniments  or  symptoms. 

While  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  which  may  not  at  times  become 
epidemic  or  endemic,  theie  are  some  more  strikingly  and  uniformly  so ; 
ex.  gr. :  Fevers  of  various  kinds,  as  Yellow,  T}Tphus,  Intermittent, 
and  likewise  Small  Pox,  Scarlatina,  Cholera,  Measles,  &c. 

Summer  is  the  season  generally  deemed  most  prolific  in  diseases  ; 
the  cause  usually  assigned  for  this  is  the  heat  of  the  weather  acting 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  producing  more  extensive  and  rapid 
decomposition,  the  gases  from  which  are  generally  imagined  to  be  so 
destructive  to  health  and  life.  It  is  true  that  certain  diseases  prevail 
mostly  during  the  hot  months — these  are  Yellow  Fever,  Cholera  In- 
fantum, and  the  like,  while  Typhoid  and  Bilious  diseases  are  frequent 
in  autumn,  the  latter  also  attributable  to  the  same  causes.  The  quan- 
tity of  these  offensive  vegetable  and  animal  materials  is,  therefore,  among 
other  things,  supposed  to  be,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  generator,  and 
regulator  of  the  intensity,  of  these  diseases.  But  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  wThole  of  this  subject.  By  a  reference  to  some  of  the  An- 
nual Mortality  Reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  sometimes  as  great  a  num- 
ber of  deaths  occurs  during  the  cold  months  as  during  the  hot.  These 
are  mostly  of  those  affections  attributable  to  the  influence  of  cold  and 
of  increased  moisture,  principally  diseases  of  the  Lungs.  To  a  certain 
degree  this  view  of  causes  is  correct,  but  in  both  cases,  a  well-directed 
inquiry  into  the  condition  in  which  people  live,  the  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  working  and  lodging  rooms,  the  character  of  their 
food,  their  habits  of  dress  and  cleanliness,  the  well  or  ill  ventilated 
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rooms  they  occupy  by  day  and  by  night,  would,  in  this  city,  as  it 
has  done  in  other  places,  develope  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  inat- 
tention to  the  laws  of  life  which  would  astound  the  most  credulous, 
and  fully  account  for  the  great  and  premature  mortality  of  our 
citizens. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  an  amount  of  sickness  and  death  in 
this,  as  in  all  large  cities,  far  beyond  those  of  less  densely  peopled,  more 
airy  and  open  places,  such  as  country  residences.  Even  in  villages 
of  small  size,  there  is  an  observable  difference  over  the  isolated  country 
dwelling,  in  the  proportionate  amount  of  disease  prevailing ;  proving 
conclusively  that  the  congregation  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
with  their  constant  effluvia,  which  has  less  chance  of  escape  from  the 
premises,  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  free  circulation  of  air,  is  det- 
rimental to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  circumstances  have  never  yet  been  investigated  in  this  city, 
as  they  should  be.  Our  people,  especially  the  more  destitute,  have 
been  allowed  to  live  out  their  brief  lives  in  tainted  and  unwholesome 
atmospheres,  and  be  subject  to  the  silent  and  invisible  encroachments 
of  destructive  agencies  from  every  direction,  without  one  warning  voice 
being  raised  to  point  to  them  their  danger,  and  without  an  effort  to 
rescue  them  from  their  impending  fate.  Fathers  are  taken  from  their 
children,  husbands  from  their  wives,  "  ere  they  have  lived  out  half 
their  days," — the  widows  and  orphans  are  thrown  upon  public  or  pri- 
vate charity  for  support,  and  the  money  which  is  expended  to  save 
them  from  starvation,  to  educate  them  in  the  public  schools,  or,  per- 
chance, to  maintain  them  in  the  work-house  or  the  prison,  if  judi- 
ciously spent  in  improving  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city,  and 
instilling  into  the  population  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  their 
health  might  be  protected,  and  their  lives  prolonged  and  made  happy, 
would  have  been  not  only  saved,  but  returned  to  the  treasury  in  the 
increased  health  of  the  population,  a  much  better  state  of  public  mor- 
als, and,  by  consequence,  a  more  easily  governed  and  respectable  com- 
munity. 

It  is  of  course  among  the  poorer  labouring  classes  that  such  know- 
ledge is  most  wanted.  The  rich,  though  they  may  be  equally  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  life,  and  of  the  best  means  of  .its  preservation,  live  in 
larger  houses,  with  freer  ventilation,  and  upon  food  better  adapted  to 
support  health  and  life.  Their  means  of  obtaining  greater  comforts 
and  more  luxuries,  are  to  them,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  very 
reason  of  their  prolonged  lives.  Besides  this,  they  are  less  harassed 
by  the  fears  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  for  themselves  and  families 
a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing.  They  are  thus  relieved  of  some  of 
the  most  depressing  influences,  which  tend  to  reduce  the  energy  of  mind 
and  body  in  the  poor,  and  render  the  latter  more  susceptible  to  the  in- 
roads of  disease. 

Sanitary  regulations  affect  the  pauper  class  of  the  population  more 
directly  than  any  other,  because  they  live  in  situations  and  circumstances 
which  expose  them  more  to  attacks  of  disease.  They  are  more  crowded, 
they  live  more  in  cellars,  their  apartments  are  less  ventilated,  and  more 
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exposed  to  vapours  and  other  emanations,  &c,  hence,  ventilation,  sew- 
erage, and  all  other  sanitary  regulations,  are  more  necessary  for  them, 
and  would  produce  a  greater  comparative  change  in  their  condition. 
The  influence  of  drainage  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  population, 
is  too  well  known  to  require,  at  this  day,  any  argument.  Almost  every 
one  has  heard  of  the  effects  of  marshy  soil,  in  country  situations,  pro- 
ducing Intermittent  Fever,  or  Fever  and  Ague,  and  of  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  simply  b}^  draining  off  the  water,  and  permit- 
ting the  ground  to  become  dry.  Its  results  in  populous  cities  are 
equally  well  marked.  The  last  instance  which  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge is  one  stated  by  Professor  Buckland,  that  in  St.  Margaret,  Leices- 
ter, England,  containing  22,000  inhabitants,  it  appeared  that  one  portion 
of  it  was  effectually  drained,  some  parts  but  partially  so,  and  others  not 
at  all.  In  the  latter,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  thirteen  years  and  a 
half,  while  in  the  same  parish,  where  the  drainage  is  better,  though 
only  partial,  the  average  is  twenty-two  years  and  a  half,  showing  the 
frightful  effects  of  a  bad  atmosphere.  It  were  easy  to  quote  several 
instances,  some  important  ones,  from  London  statistics,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary, as  I  presume  the  fact  will  not  be  disputed,  that  sewerage  and 
its  kindred  measures,  exert  a  striking  influence  over  the  condition  and 
duration  of  human  life. 

The  investigations  to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded,  as  so  necessary 
and  desirable  for  this  city,  have  been  carried  on  in  other  countries,  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  sustained  by  talent  and  learning,  which  does 
honour  to  Philanthropy.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Edwin  Chadwick  of  London,  or  of  Parent  Du  Chatelet  of  Paris,  or 
of  many  others  who  have  laboured  in  this  field  of  humanity,  without 
feeling  a  portion  of  the  ardor  which  inspires  them,  and  wishing  he  had 
been  thrown  into  the  same  pursuit,  that  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  same 
laurel  might  encircle  his  own  brow.  It  is  the  cause  of  Humanity,  of 
the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  degraded,  of  the  virtuous  made  vicious  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  which  they  are  now  investigating,  and  exposing 
to  the  knowledge  of  others. 

It  is  often  said  that  "  one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives."  The  labor  of  raising  the  veil  which  now  separates 
the  two  halves,  by  which  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  one,  have 
been  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  other,  has  been  theirs  and  their 
associates.  Howard,  called  by  distinction  the  Philanthropist,  revealed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  multitude  the  interior  of  the  prisons  of 
England,  and  straightway  the  process  of  reform  commenced  in  them, 
and  continued  until  the  prison  system  of  the  present  day,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  Chad- 
wick and  Du  Chatelet,  especially  the  former,  are  diving  still  deeper  into 
the  subject  of  moral  and  physical  reform.  They  are  probing  to  the 
bottom  the  foul  ulcers  upon  the  body  of  society,  and  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  causes  of  so  much  wretchedness  and  vice,  which  fill  the 
prisons  and  work-houses.  Howard's  labours  tended  to  cure  the  disease, 
Chad  wick's  to  prevent  it.  These  operations  constitute  a  highly  impor- 
tant part  of  the  great  work  of  melioration  and  improvement,  in  the  con- 
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dition  of  mankind,  now  going  on,  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries,  and 
which  characterize  the  present  age. 

If  not  on  a  par,  in  importance,  with  the  improvement  in  education, 
which  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  strides,  it  certainly  is  second  only  to 
it,  and  indeed  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society,  is  not  a  necessary 
precedent,  in  order  that  education  of  the  mind  may  exercise  its  full  and 
proper  influence  over  the  general  well-being.  Teach  them  how  to  live, 
so  as  to  avoid  diseases  and  be  more  comfortable,  and  then  their  school 
education  will  have  a  redoubled  effect,  in  mending  their  morals,  and 
rendering  them  intelligent  and  happy.  But  without  sound  bodies,  when 
surrounded  with  dirt,  foul  air,  and  all  manner  of  filthy  associations,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  even  the  child  of  education,  to  be  better  than  his  ignorant 
companions,  if  indeed  you  do  not,  by  educating  him,  give  him  an  addi- 
tional weapon,  by  which  he  may  prey  more  successfully  upon  his  fellows. 

This  country,  and  especially  this  city,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  much  lon- 
ger be  behind  others  in  this  cause  of  the  suffering  poor  and  depressed 
humanity.  Some  movements,  promoting  this  investigation,  have  re- 
cently been  commenced,  but  much  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  path  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  by  pioneers  across  the  Atlantic  ;  there  is  abun- 
dant disposition  to  pursue  the  object,  which  only  requires  to  be  sought 
out,  and  put  to  work  by  the  authorities,  to  procure  all  the  desirable  re- 
sults of  such  labours. 

The  system  of  tenaniage  to  which  large  numbers  of  the  poor  are  sub- 
ject, I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  causes,  of  the 
helpless  and  noisome  manner  in  which  they  live.  The  basis  of  these 
evils  is  the  subjection  of  the  tenantry,  to  the  merciless  inflictions  and 
extortions  of  the  sub-landlord.  A  house,  or  a  row,  or  court  of  houses, 
is  hired  by  some  person  of  the  owner,  on  a  lease  of  several  years,  for  a 
sum  which  will  yield  a  fair  interest  on  the  cost.  The  owner  is  thus 
relieved  of  the  great  trouble  incident  to  the  changes  of  tenants,  and  the 
collection  of  rents.  His  income  is  sure  from  one  individual,  and  obtain- 
ed without  annoyance  or  oppression  on  his  part.  It  then  becomes  the 
object  of  the  lessee,  to  make  and  save  as  much  as  possible,  with  his  ad- 
venture, sufficient  sometimes  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  property  in 
a  short  time. 

The  tenements,  in  order  to  admit  a  greater  number  of  families,  are 
divided  into  small  apartments,  as  numerous  as  decency  will  admit. 
Regard  to  comfort,  convenience,  and  health,  is  the  last  motive  ;  indeed, 
the  great  ignorance  of  this  class  of  speculators  (who  are  very  frequently 
foreigners  and  keep  a  grog  shop  on  the  premises)  would  prevent  a  pro- 
per observance  of  these,  had  they  the  desire.  These  closets,  for  they 
deserve  no  other  name,  are  then  rented  to  the  poor,  from  week  to  week, 
or  month  to  month,  the  rent  being  almost  invariably  required  in  advance, 
at  least  for  the  first  few  terms.  The  families  moving  in  first,  after  the 
house  is  built,  find  it  clean,  but  the  lessee  has  no  supervision  over  their 
habits,  and  however  filthy  the  tenement  may  become,  he  cares  not,  so 
that  he  receives  his  rent.  He  and  his  family  are  often  found  steeped 
as  low  in  depravity  and  discomforts,  as  any  of  his  tenants,  being  above 
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them  only  in  the  possession  of  money,  and  doubtless  often  beneath  them 
in  moral  worth  and  sensibilit}^. 

It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  families,  after  occupying  rooms  a 
few  weeks,  will  change  their  location,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  dirt 
which  their  residence  has  occasioned.  Upon  this  the  next  comers  will 
sit  down,  being  so  much  occupied  with  the  hurry  of  moving,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  placing  their  furniture  immediately  in  order,  that  atten- 
tion to  cleansing  the  apartment  is  out  of  the  question,  until  they  are 
"  settled,"  and  then,  if  done  at  all,  it  is  in  the  most  careless  and  ineffi- 
cient manner.  Very  often,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  the 
class  of  which  I  now  speak,  no  cleaning  other  than  washing  the  floor, 
is  ever  attempted,  and  that  but  seldom.  Whitewashing,  cleaning  of 
furniture,  of  bedding,  or  persons,  in  many  cases  is  never  attempted. 
Some  have  old  pieces  of  carpet,  which  are  never  shaken,  (they  would 
not  bear  it,)  and  are  used  to  hide  the  filth  on  the  floor.  Every  corner 
of  the  room,  of  the  cupboards,  of  the  entries  and  stairways,  is  piled  up 
with  dirt.  The  walls  and  ceilings,  with  the  plaster  broken  off  in  many 
places,  exposing  the  lath  and  beams,  and  leaving  openings  for  the 
escape  from  within  of  the  effluvia  of  vermin,  dead  and  alive,  are  smeared 
with  the  blood  of  unmentionable  insects,  and  dirt  of  all  indescribable 
colours.  The  low  rooms  are  diminished  in  their  areas  by  the  necessary 
encroachments  of  the  roof,  or  the  stairs  leading  to  the  rooms  above  ;  and 
behind  and  under  them  is  a  hole,  into  which  the  light  of  day  never 
enters,  and  where  a  small  bed  is  often  pushed  in,  upon  which  the  luck- 
less and  degraded  tenants  pass  their  nights,  weary  and  comfortless. 

In  these  places,  the  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible.  Hiring  their  rooms  for  short  periods  only,  it  is  very  common 
to  find  the  poor  tenants  moving  from  place  to  place,  every  few  weeks. 
By  this  practice  they  avoid  the  trouble  of  cleansing  their  rooms,  as  they 
can  leave  behind  them  the  dirt  which  they  have  made.  The  same  room, 
being  occupied  in  rapid  succession,  by  tenant  after  tenant,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  how  the  walls  and  windows  will  become  broken,  the  doors  and 
floors  become  injured,  the  chimneys  rilled  with  soot,  the  whole  premises 
populated  thickly  with  vermin,  the  stairways,  the  common  passage  of 
several  families,  the  receptacle  for  all  things  noxious,  and  whatever  of 
self-respect  the  family  might  have  had,  be  crushed  under  the  pressure 
of  the  degrading  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Another  very  important  particular  in  the  arrangements  of  these  tene- 
ments must  here  be  noticed.  By  the  mode  in  which  the  rooms  are 
planned,  ventilation  is  entirely  prevented.  It  would  seem  as  if  most  of 
these  places  were  built  expressly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  one  or 
two  windows,  and  a  door  at  one  side  of  the  room,  but  no  opening  any- 
where else.  A  draught  of  air  through,  is  therefore  an  utter  impossibility. 
The  confined  position  of  the  dwelling  itself,  generally,  prevents  the 
access  of  the  external  currents  of  air,  even  to  the  outside,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  window  sashes,  in  addition,  perhaps  are  so  arran- 
ged, that  the  upper  one  (if  there  are  two)  cannot  be  let  down,  being 
permanently  fastened  up  ;  hence  the  external  air,  poor  as  it  is,  cannot 
visit  the  upper  section  of  the  room,  unless  by  opening  the  door,  by  which 
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the  interior  of  the  room  is  exposed  to  view.  If  there  is  a  sleeping 
apartment,  it  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
windows,  is  generally  but  little  larger  than  sufficient  to  hold  a  bedstead, 
and  its  area  is  reduced,  for  air,  by  the  bed  furniture,  trunks,  boxes,  &c. 
and  having  no  windows,  fresh  air  and  sun  light  are  entire  strangers  to 
its  walls.  In  this  dark  hole  there  is,  of  course,  a  concentrated  accumula- 
tion of  the  effluvice  of  the  bodies  and  breaths  of  the  persons  sleeping  in 
it,  (frequently  the  whole  family,  several  in  number,)  and  this  accumula- 
tion goes  on  from  night  to  night,  without  relief,  until  it  can  easily  be 
believed  the  smell  becomes  intolerable,  and  its  atmosphere  productive 
of  the  most  offensive  and  malignant  diseases.  There  is  no  exaggeration 
in  this  description.  I  cannot  too  highly  colour  the  picture,  if  I  would. 
What,  then,  will  be  thought  of  the  condition  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  winter  season,  when  every  crevice  is  closed  to  keep  out 
the  cold  air,  and  when  I  state,  that  what  I  have  described,  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  and  felt  in  the  summer,  when  the  windows  and  doors  are 
opened  to  the  fullest  extent,  day  and  night,  admitting  all  the  ventilation 
possible,  small  as  it  is. 

I  have  had  recent  occasion  to  visit  several  of  these  pestiferous  places, 
and  I  pen  these  paragraphs  in  the  month  of  August,  with  their  sight 
and  smell  fresh  upon  my  senses. 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  household  conveniences,  contributes  much 
to  the  prostration  of  comfort  and  self-respect  of  these  wretched  people. 
The  deficiency  of  water,  and  the  want  of  a  convenient  place  for  washing, 
with  no  other  place  for  drying  clothes  than  the  common  sitting  and  bed 
room,  are  very  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 
Without  any  convenient  or  safe  place  to  deposit  wood,  or  coal,  or  food 
in  large  quantities,  all  their  purchases  are  by  "  the  small,"  from  the 
neighbouring  grocer,  (who  is  perhaps  the  landlord,)  at  prices  from  10 
to  50  per  cent,  above  the  rates  at  which  they  might  be  obtained,  under 
better  circumstances. 

But  the  most  offensive  of  all  places  for  residence  are  the  cellars.  It 
is  almost  impossible,  when  contemplating  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  beings  v/ho  inhabit  these  holes,  to  maintain  the  proper 
degree  of  calmness  requisite  for  a  thorough  inspection,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  judgment,  respecting  them.  You  must  descend  to  them  ;  you 
must  feel  the  blast  of  foul  air  as  it  meets  your  face  on  opening  the  door  ; 
you  must  grope  in  the  dark,  or  hesitate  until  your  eye  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloomy  place,  to  enable  you  to  find  your  way  through  the 
entry,  over  a  broken  floor,  the  boards  of  which  are  protected  from  your 
tread  by  a  half  inch  of  hard  dirt ;  you  must  inhale  the  suffocating  vapor 
of  the  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms  ;  and  in  the  dark,  damp  recess,  endea- 
vor to  find  the  inmates  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  or  chance  to  see 
their  figures  moving  between  you  and  the  flickering  blaze  of  a  shaving 
burning  on  the  hearth,  or  the  misty  light  of  a  window  coated  with  dirt 
and  festooned  with  cobwebs — or  if  in  search  of  an  invalid,  take  care 
that  you  do  not  fall  full  length  upon  the  bed  with  her,  by  stumbling 
against  the  bundle  of  rags  and  straw,  dignified  by  that  name,  lying  on 
the  floor,  under  the  window,  if  window  there  is ; — all  this,  and  much 
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more,  beyond  the  reach  of  my  pen,  must  be  felt  and  seen/ere  you  can  ap- 
preciate in  its  full  force  the  mournful  and  disgusting  condition,  in  which 
many  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  our  government  pass  their  lives. 

"  There  vapors,  with  malignant  breath 
Rise  thick,  and  scatter  midnight  death." 

There  are  two  features  of  a  cellar  residence  which  more  especially 
render  them  objectionable ;  1st,  the  dampness,  and  2d,  the  more  incom- 
plete ventilation.  In  any  cellar  the  impossibility  of  access  for  the  heat 
of  the  sun  to  the  parts  of  the  soil  adjacent  to  the  floor  and  walls,  and 
the  absence  of  currents  of  air  through  the  room,  keep  it  much  more 
damp  than  rooms  above  ground,  where  the  heat  and  air  have  freer  ac- 
cess. This  is  emphatically  the  case  with  inhabited  cellars,  inasmuch 
as  the  inmates  are  careful  to  exclude  the  external  air,  by  closing  all  the 
avenues  of  its  approach,  in  order  to  preserve  the  temperature  high  in 
winter  and  low  in  summer.  The  moisture,  whose  escape  is  thus  pre- 
vented, is  in  itself  a  very  prolific  source  of  disease,  and  combined  with 
the  darkness  and  impure  air  of  these  places,  is  actually  productive  of  a 
great  amount  of  sickness.  Could  the  sun  and  air  be  made  to  reach  them, 
and  were  it  possible  to  establish  a  sufficient  ventilation  through  them, 
much  of  their  noxiousness  would  be  relieved  ;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances can  they  be  made  fit  for  the  residence  of  living  beings  ;  the}7"  are 
properly  adapted  only  as  receptacles  for  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  these  impediments  to  the  drying  of  these  places,  they 
are  very  often  so  situated,  that  the  surface  water  finds  its  way  into  them 
at  every  rain  storm.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  of 
1843  all  the  underground  apartments  in  many  sections  of  the  city  were 
completely  flooded  by  a  deluge  of  rain.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
in  Delancy,  Rivington,  Stanton,  and  many  other  of  the  neighbouring 
streets,  almost  every  cellar  (and  great  numbers  of  them  are  inhabited) 
were  half  filled  with  water.  This  evil  will  not  recur  to  so  great  an 
extent,  in  the  neighborhood  alluded  to,  sewers  having  been  built  in 
some  of  the  streets.  But  in  other  sections,  indeed  in  every  section, 
where  the  position  of  the  basement  is  unaltered,  and  sewers  are  not  con- 
structed, the  nuisance  must  be  suffered  at  every  rain  storm.  In  some 
courts  to  which  I  can  point,  the  surface  is  below  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  at  every  rain,  the  water  being  unable  to  run  off  into  the  street,  is 
all  discharged  down  into  the  adjacent  areas  and  cellars,  keeping  them 
almost  constantly  wet.  It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  I  met  with  the 
case  of  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  tailor  living  in  a  noted  court  in  Walker- 
street,  and  occupying  partly  a  basement,  in  which  she  was  compelled 
to  pass  much  of  her  time.  She  has  lived  there  six  months,  four  of 
which  she  has  been  sick  with  rheumatism,  and  on  that  account,  unable 
to  work.  Otherwise  she  would  be  able  to  earn  considerable  by  assist- 
ing her  husband.  They  have  four  children  depending  upon  them,  and 
are  obliged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  public,  in  consequence  of  this 
sickness.  She  attributes  her  disease  to  the  water  in  the  cellar,  which 
runs  in,  and  obliges  her  to  bale  out,  and  wipe  up,  at  every  storm.  The 
money  expended  upon  them  in  charity,  would  have  rectified  all  thig 
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difficulty,  have  preserved  the  health  and  strength  of  the  family,  and 
saved  all  parties  much  trouble  and  suffering. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  woman  with  two  children — her  husband  a 
labourer — living  in  a  cellar  in  Lewis-street,  two  months.  Before 
moving  to  this  place,  she  lived  in  an  upper  room  in  Spring-street,  and 
was  there  always  well,  but  has  been  sick  ever  since  she  went  to  live  in  the 
cellar. 

Another  applied  for  medical  aid  who  lives  in  a  cellar,  immediately  ad- 
joining which,  is  the  vault  of  a  church-yard,  the  moisture  from  which 
comes  through  into  the  apartment,  to  such  an  extent,  as  obliged  them  to 
move  the  bed  away  from  the  wall. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  the  Dispensary  Physician,  while  receiv- 
ing applications  for  medical  aid  at  the  office,  to  distinguish,  in  a  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  cellar  residents  from  air  others,  without  asking  a  ques- 
tion. If  the  whitened  and  cadaverous  countenance  should  be  an  insuffi- 
cient guide,  the  odor  of  the  person  will  remove  all  doubt ;  a  musty 
smell,  which  a  damp  cellar  only  can  impart,  pervades  every  article  of 
dress,  the  woolens  more  particularly,  as  well  as  the  hair  and  skin. 

At  No.  50  Pike-street  is  a  cellar  about  ten  feet  square,  and  seven  feet 
high,  having  only  one  very  small  window,  and  the  old  fashioned,  inclin- 
ed cellar  door.  In  this  small  place,  were  lately  residing  two  families 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  of  all  ages. 

Dr.  Reid,  the  ventilator  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  places  the 
quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  perfect,  free,  and  wholesome  respiration 
of  each  adult  person  at  ten  cubic  feet  per  minute.*  Others  before  him 
have  estimated  it  as  low  as  two  cubic  feet.  I  coincide  with  Dr.  Reid 
in  his  statement  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  attainment  and  pre- 
servation of  perfect  health  ;  but  the  latter  estimate  is  entirely  too  low. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  these  two  extremes,  (six  feet,)  we  shall  find 
that  the  ten  persons  in  the  cellar  of  50  Pike-street  would  render  its  700 
feet  of  air,  unfit  for  the  support  of  health,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Now,  suppose  them  to  retire  and  close  the  door  and  window  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  air  of  the  room,  when 
they  rise  at  five  the  next  morning  ? 

Is  it  astonishing  that  the  Dispensary  is  called  upon,  very  frequently, 
to  extend  its  aid  to  these  inmates  ?  and  should  there  not  be  some  remedy 
for  this  dreadful  state  of  things  ?  The  whole  of  these  premises,  besides 
the  cellar,  is  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  yet  crowded 
to  a  melancholy  degree.     A  sanitary  law  that  would  reach  this  case,  and 

*  ' '  If  we  look  to  the  fact  that  less  than  half  a  cubic  foot  of  air  passes  through  the 
lungs  of  an  adult  in  a  minute,  this  estimate  may  at  first  appear  excessive,  but  if  we 
remember,  that  at  each  expiration,  a  quantity  of  air  is  emitted,  which  mingles  with 
an  additional  portion  of  air  largely  exceeding  its  own  bulk,  and  that  there  are  twenty 
such  expirations  in  a  minute,  while  provision  is  likewise  required  for  the  air  that 
affects  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  for  the  endless  variety  of  minor  effects  produced 
by  furniture,  lighting,  heating,  refreshments,  &c: ;  where  no  peculiar  adaptation  for 
these  purposes  have  been  introduced  beyond  those  usually  observed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  estimate  is  by  no  means  immoderate.  The  real  question  is  not,  what  the  con- 
stitution can  bear,  but  that  amount  which  is  conveniently  accessible  in  ordinary 
habitations,  and  which  is  essential  for  the  wants  of  the  system" — Illustrations  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Ventilation,  by  David  Boswell  Reid,  M.  D. 
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be  well  applied,  would  save  a  large  amount  of  life,  health,  money,  and 
morals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hundreds  of  other  places,  of  which 
this  is  a  fair  average  sample.     There  are  many  places  still  worse. 

An  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  air  allowed  to  children  in  schools,  to 
the  inmates  of  prisons,  and  to  laborers  in  work-shops,  will  exhibit  a 
degree  of  neglect,  or  ignorance,  in  relation  to  this  vitally  important  sub- 
ject, in  individuals  having  the  training  and  guardianship  of  these  classes, 
truly  lamentable,  as  well  as  surprising.     For  examples. 

One  of  the  Public  Infant  Schools  of  this  city,  having  an  average  atten- 
dance the  year  round,  of  200  children,  was  for  a  long  time,  and  until 
recently,  kept  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  46x30x8^-  feet,  equal  to  11730  cubic  feet.  The  proximity  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  rendered  it  so  dark  in  a  sunny  day,  it  was  difficult 
to  see  to  write  on  a  slate  a  short  distance  from  the  windows.  A  large 
stove  warmed  the  room  in  winter.  These  children  had  about  sixty 
cubic  feet  each,  for  the  six  school  hours,  equal  to  ten  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
when  each  child  should  have  ten  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Ventilation 
was  unthought  of,  until  recently,  and  now  in  consequence  of  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  building,  it  is  very  imperfect. 

The  dormitories  of  the  House  of  Refuge  have  each  an  area  of  less 
than  200  cubic  feet.  When  the  door  is  closed  on  the  inmate,  his  bed, 
which  is  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  is  extended  nearly  across 
the  cell,  diminishing  by  so  much  its  atmospheric  area,  and  intercepting 
almost  wholly  the  communication  between  a  very  small  opening  at  the 
bottom,  and  another  at  the  top,  and  one  in  the  middle,  of  the  door. 
Those  openings  were  intended,  but  are  wholly  inadequate,  for  ventilation, 
even  if  no  bed  were  there.  For  the  perfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood, 
the  air  in  each  dormitory,  at  the  lowest  proper  estimate,  will  remain  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  only,  yet  the  youthful  in- 
mates are  locked  in  from  8  P.  M.  till  5  A.  M.  nine  hours,  with  no  other 
ventilation  than  what  I  have  described.  Their  work-shops  cannot  be 
said  to  be  much  better  supplied  with  air.  The  effects  of  this  privation 
are  plainly  marked  upon  the  countenances,  and  general  physical  deve- 
lopement,  of  the  children. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  City  Prison  is  but  little 
if  any  better.  Besides  the  small  window  near  the  ceiling  on  one  side, 
air  is  admitted  only  through  five  auger  holes  in  the  door  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  these  latter  are  of  no  service  at  night,  when  the  inner  door  is 
closed. 

We  now  naturally  come,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to  two  impor- 
tant questions,  preparatory  to  the  suggestion  I  intend  to  make,  of  a  re- 
medy for  these  evils. 
1st.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  degraded  and  filthy  manner  of  life  upon 

the  health  of  the  individuals,  and  the  duration  of  their  lives  ? 
2d.  What  is  its  influence  upon  their  morals,  their  self-respect,  and  ap- 
preciation of  virtue  ? 
The  answers  to  these  queries  must  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  moral  obligations,  the  pecuniary  expenses,  and  the  order  and  charac- 
ter of  the  City  Government.     If  it  can  be  shown  that  much  sickness  and 
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many  premature  deaths  are  results  of  these  residences,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans, 
must  add  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  city  ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
degraded  habits,  bad  associations,  and  immoral  practises  (though  the  re- 
sults only  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  education)  are  their  consequences, 
it  will  be  equally  apparent,  there  will  thus  be  continued,  a  class  in  the 
community  more  difficult  to  govern,  more  disposed  to  robbery,  mobs, 
and  other  lawless  acts,  and  less  accessible  to  the  influences  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  an  argument  can  hardly  be  necessa- 
ry. Almost  every  one  can  recall  to  mind,  some  proof  of  the  effects  of 
nauseous  odors,  of  the  inhalation  of  foul  air,  or  of  sleeping  in  a  small 
confined  apartment,  upon  his  own  health  and  feelings.  These  effects 
may  have  been  only  temporary,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  that  a  pro- 
longed continuance  of  them,  must,  in  reason,  produce  permanently  bad 
results  upon  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers.  If  the  inhaled  air  (one 
great  source  of  the  life,  health,  and  vigor  of  the  animal  structure)  is 
deteriorated  in  quality,  or  diminished  in  quantity,  below  the  standards 
necessary  for  a  perfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  the 
blood  necessarily  becomes  burdened  with  impurities,  and  fails  to  impart 
to  the  system  the  qualities  demanded  by  nature  for  the  due  maintenance 
of  health  and  strength.  Every  city  resident  who  takes  a  stroll  into  the 
country,  can  testify  to  the  difference  between  the  atmospheres  of  the 
two  situations  : — the  contrast  of  our  out-door  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
in-door)  atmosphere,  loaded  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  exhalations 
of  our  streets,  yards,  sinks,  and  cellars — and  the  air  of  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  grassy  plains,  needs  no  epicurean  lungs  to  detect  it.  The 
superior  corporeal  activity,  and  the  mental  exhilaration  imparted  by  it, 
are  the  prima  facie  proofs  of  its  superiority.  Compare  the  pale  face  of 
the  city  belle,  or  matron,  after  the  long  confinement  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  with  the  same  countenance  in  the  fall,  upon  her  return  from  a 
few  weeks  tour  to  the  Springs  and  Niagara,  and  observe  whether 
the  return  of  the  long  absent  rose  upon  the  cheek,  is  not  accompanied 
with  a  greater  elasticity  of  frame,  and  a  happier  and  stronger  tone  of 
mind. 

Descend  a  few  steps  further,  from  the  airy  and  well-lighted  chamber 
and  parlor,  to  the  confined  apartments  of  the  pent-up  court,  and  the 
damp,  secluded  cellar  ;  draw  a  contrast  between  the  gay  inhabitant  of 
the  former,  and  the  attenuated  tenant  of  the  latter,  and  we  may  then 
judge  of  the  influences  of  the  air,  which  they  respectively  respire. 

Observe,  further,  the  vast  difference  in  the  development  of  frame, 
healthiness  of  countenance,  and  power  of  endurance,  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  farmer,  and  the  offspring  of  the  city  resident. 

A  highly  respected  friend,  a  distinguished  advocate,  informed  me, 
lately,  that  some  of  his  children  had  not  had  a  day's  illness  during  the 
two  years  they  had  been  at  school  in  the  country,  while  the  others,  re- 
siding at  home,  though  in  a  comparatively  salubrious  position  in  the  city, 
cost  him  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum,  for  medicine 
and  medical  attendance. 
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The  following  facts  show,  by  figures,  the  sad  condition  in  which  a 
very  large  number  of  our  people  may  be  said,  barely  to  exist. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  these  places  are  destitute  of  the 
means  of  paying  for  medical  assistance,  the  duty  of  ministering  to  them 
in  hours  of  sickness,  falls  upon  the  Dispensary  Physicians.  I  find, 
upon  examining  the  records  of  their  labors,  the  reports  of  the  three 
medical  charities,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1844,  there  were  pre- 
scribed for  at  the  offices,  and  the  homes  of  the  poor,  at  the 

Northern     Dispensary,  13,317  Patients, 

Eastern  "  17,107         " 

New  York  «  23,853         " 


Total,  54,2S2 
From  this  number  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  of  those  vaccinated,  being 
4505.  In  visiting  the  sick  poor  at  their  homes,  however,  it  happens 
very  frequently  that  some  are  prescribed  for,  whose  names  are  ne- 
glected to  be  entered,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  the  number 
of  sick  persons  who  received  aid  from  these  charities,  to  be  over  50,000 
in  one  year.  In  the  corresponding  year  there  were  admitted  into  the 
Alms  House  Hospital  2332  patients,  and  into  the  City  Hospital,  about 
1000,  exclusive  of  seamen,  making  a  total  of  over  53,000,  without 
enumerating  the  sick  poor  attended  by  private  charity. 

This  is  truly  an  appalling  statement.  Those  unacquainted  with  the 
number  and  character  of  the  poor,  would  scarcely  believe  so  great  a 
number  actually  existed  in  this  city,  destitute  of  means,  and  there 
might  arise  an  inclination  to  suspect  an  exaggeration  of  the  statements, 
were  not  the  names  and  residences  entered  at  length  on  the  registers. 

Does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  and  the  philanthropist 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  a  statement  as  this,  of  the  waste  and 
havoc  of  the  life,  health,  and  strength  of  the  people,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  so  great  an  amount  of  sickness,  and  to  use 
every  possible  means  to  alleviate  them  ? 

Another  fact  developed  by  these  reports  is  conclusive  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  this  great  amount  of 
sickness. 

If  the  habitation  of  damp,  dark  cellars,  and  of  narrow  alleys  and 
courts,  and  the  breathing  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  are  rightly  asserted 
to  be  promotive  of  disease,  then  those  most  subject  to  these  causes 
should  be  sick  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Now  the  male  part  of  this 
class  breathe  a  totally  different  air  through  the  day,  at  their  labors  in 
the  streets,  along  the  rivers,  or  upon  buildings,  and  only  at  night  are 
they  subject  to  the  worse  atmosphere.  Thus  more  than  half  their 
hours  are  passed  under  more  healthful  circumstances.  Even  the  boys 
who  spend  several  hours  at  play,  or  even  in  a  partially  ventilated 
school-house,  follow  an  improved  regimen  in  this  particular.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  females,  both  night  and  day,  inhale  the  polluted  atmos- 
phere of  the  dwellings,  and  are  more  continually  under  all  the  other 
bad  influences  of  their  unfortunate  situations. 

Do  the  official  results  correspond  with  these  premises  ? 
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It  will  be  seen  upon  examining  the  Dispensary  returns,  that  in  some 
years  the  proportion  of  females  to  males,  prescribed  for  at  the  Dispen- 
saries, has  been  as  12  to  lOi — in  others,  12  to  S4-,  and  in  one  in- 
stance as  19  to  11.  This  comparison  is  rendered  more  striking  when 
we  take  into  account  the  greater  amount  of  intemperance  among  the 
males. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Inspector  show  that  nearly  one-half 
the  deaths  by  consumption  are  of  the  foreign  part  of  the  population, 
and  that  more  than  one-third  the  whole  number  of  deaths  are  of  foreign- 
ers. Such  an  immense  disproportion  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  some  extraordinary  causes  of  death  prevail  among 
the  strangers  who  come  to  reside  among  us.  Now  it  is  a  pretty  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cellar  and  court  popula- 
tion of  this  city  consists  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  their  children. 
Of  the  Dispensary  patients,  about  60  per  cent,  are  natives  of  other 
countries,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  the  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  from  these  institutions,  we  should  find  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  this  directly  dependent  upon  foreigners.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  75  percent,  of  them  are  either  immigrants,  or  the  children  of  such. 
Put  these  facts,  then,  side  by  side,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  domiciliary  condition  of  these  poor  beings,  the  confined 
spaces  in  which  they  dwell,  the  unwholesome  air  they  breathe,  and 
their  filth  and  degradation,  are  prolific  sources  of  an  immense  amount 
of  distress  and  sickness,  which  in  their  turn,  serve,  by  the  loss  of  time, 
of  wages,  and  of  strength,  to  aggravate  the  miserableness  of  their  con- 
dition, to  increase  the  danger  to  the  public  health,  and  the  burden  of 
public  and  private  charity. 

The  evils  thus  resulting  are  occasionally  exhibited  in  an  endemic 
form,  i.  e.,  some  disease  of  a  marked  character  will  break  out  and 
attack  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  same  neighborhood,  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  cause,  or  the 
facilities  for  its  propagation.  Thus  a  fever  may  commence  in  a  certain 
place  inhabited  mostly  by  the  destitute  and  filthy  : — if  the  adjoining 
tenements  are  occupied  by  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  kept  in  the 
same  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  condition,  the  tenants  of  the  latter  will  be 
very  liable  to  attacks  of  the  same  disorder.  The  disease  will  often  be 
observed  to  pass  by  houses  in  a  better  condition,  and  re-appear  at  a 
distance,  where  similar  causes  prevail. 

Frequently,  too,  the  prevailing  disorder,  though  perhaps  covering  a 
large  district,  will  be  seen  only  in  certain  parts  of  houses,  as  the  cellars. 
Several  instances  of  this  have  occurred  in  New  York,  one  of  which 
was  the  memorable  Banker  (now  Madison)  Street  fever  of  1820.  562 
blacks  inhabited  the  infected  district,  of  whom  119  lived  in  cellars;  of 
these  119,  54  were  sick  of  the  prevailing  fever,  and  24  died.  Of  the 
remaining  443,  who  lived  above  ground,  101  were  sick,  and  46  died. 
Out  of  48  blacks  in  10  cellars,  33  were  sick,  of  whom  14  died,  while 
out  of  120  whites,  living  immediately  over  their  heads,  in  the  same 
houses,  not  one  even  had  the  fever.  Numerous  other  instances  have 
occurred j  which  have  attracted  less  attention,  probably  because  of  their 
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frequency  rendering  them  less  notorious.  But  there  is,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  physicians  who  move  among  these  haunts  of  wretchedness,  a 
silent  agency  continually  at  work,  destroying  annually  the  health  and  lives 
of  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  entirely  within  the  power  of  the 
city  government  to  control  or  subdue,  but  which,  by  a  strange  neglect, 
appears  to  have  been  hitherto  allowed  to  work  out  destruction  unopposed. 

I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  some  of  my  medical  friends,  to  pre- 
sent a  history  of  some  of  the  endemic  diseases  which  prevail  in  the 
precincts  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  following  communications  con- 
tain the  testimony  of  gentlemen  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  these  places,  and  the  condition  of  their  inmates,  and  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  most  weighty  consideration. 

I  will  only  add  to  their  views,  that  disorders  arising  and  fostered  in 
these  low  places,  will  sometimes  become  so  virulent  as  to  extend  amono- 
and  jeopard  the  lives  of  better  classes  of  citizens  ;  while  on  the  occur- 
rence of  general  epidemics,  these  localities  constitute  minor  streams, 
whose  poisonous  waters,  as  they  mingle  with  the  great  river  of  disease, 
give  additional  impetus  to  its  destructive  current. 

From  John  A  Swett,  M.  D.  one  of  the  Attending  Physicians  of  the  City  Hospital. 

New  York,  August  12th,  1S44. 

Dear  Doctor. — The  epidemic  continued  fever,  about  which  we  had 
some  conversation  a  few  days  ago,  occurred  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1837,  at  the  time  I  was  physician  to  the  N.  Y.  Dispensary, 
and  had  charge  of  a  district,  embracing  a  part  of  the  6th,  10th,  and  14th 
wards,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  Walker  and  Chatham- 
streets,  and  extending  east  and  west,  from  Allen  to  Mott-streets.  The 
first  cases  occurred,  I  think,  in  July,  and  the  disease  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  at  which  time  I  ceased  to  observe  it, 
being  myself  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  which  confined  me  until 
the  cold  weather  in  December,  at  which  time  the  disease  had  disappear- 
ed in  the  district. 

The  epidemic  interesting  me  very  much,  the  case's  were  carefully 
observed,  and  in  many  instances  full  notes  were  taken  of  their  history. 
The  number  of  cases  which  fell  under  my  observation  was  probably 
about  thirty — it  is  very  possible  it  exceeded  this.  They  resembled 
each  other  very  much  in  their  history,  and  the  more  so,  probably,  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  subjected  to  a  very  simple  and  uniform  treat- 
ment. The  organs  principally  affected  were  the  brain,  and  those  of  the 
abdomen.  Delirium  and  stupor,  with  tympanitis,  and  abdominal  tender- 
ness, were  very  commonly  noticed,  and  often  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
although  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  were  seldom  urgent,  and  always  easily 
controlled.  The  tongue  always  became  dry  as  the  disease  advanced, 
and  typhoid  symptoms,  although  not  in  an  aggravated  form,  usually  ap- 
peared before  the  termination.  I  remember  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
rose  colored  spots  over  the  abdomen,  and  that  in  some  instances,  they 
were  so  large  and  numerous  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  marked 
symptoms,  resembling  rather  the  eruption  of  roseola,  than  the  trifling 
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eruption  we  frequently  notice  in  fever.  Nearly  all  the  cases  recovered, 
I  do  not  remember  more  than  one  or  two  that  terminated  fatally,  and 
in  these  no  post  mortem  examination  was  allowed.  The  treatment  pur- 
sued was  very  simple,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  attention  to  cleanliness., 
and  to  ventilation ;  the  patients  being  allowed  the  free  use  of  simple 
beverage,  with  the  occasional  administration  of  mild  purgatives  in  some 
instances,  and  small  doses  of  morphine  in  others  ;  indeed  fresh  air,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  had,  and  cold  water,  were  the  principal  agents  to 
which  I  trusted  for  the  restoration  of  my  patients,  and  I  had  seldom 
reason  to  regret  my  reliance  on  this  simple  means.  The  benefit  of  this 
mode  of  treating  these  cases  appeared  to  me  particularly  marked  during 
the  convalescence,  which  was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  almost  invariably 
commenced  on  or  near  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  attack. 

The  poor  population  of  this  district  was  principally  Irish  and  German, 
whose  habits,  as  you  know,  are  more  or  less  filthy,  and  who  lived  crowd- 
ed together,  with  a  family  in  every  room  in  the  house,  and  sometimes 
more.  I  did  not  observe,  however,  that  the  disease  was  decidedly  more 
prevalent  in  those  parts  of  the  district  which  were  most  filthy  and 
crowded,  at  least  so  far  as  individual  houses  were  concerned,  although 
if  the  district  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  Bowery,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  all  the  cases,  1  think  without  an  exception,  occurred 
to  the  west  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  and  it  is  quite  certain,  also,  that 
the  poor  population  is  more  crowded  in  this  western  division  where  the 
fever  prevailed,  than  in  the  eastern  where  it  did  not  exist  at  all. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  that  I  noticed  in  this  fever  was,  that 
in  every  instance  (save  one  which  I  regard  as  a  doubtful  case)  the 
disease  existed  either  in  basements,  or  the  first  floor  of  houses  that  had 
neither  basements  nor  cellars  under  them.  This  circumstance  early  attract- 
ed my  attention,  and  constant  inquiry  never  enabled  me  to  find  any 
cases  in  the  upper  stories  of  those  houses  in  which  the  disease  was  pre- 
vailing in  the  basement  rooms,  and  yet  these  upper  rooms  were  as  full 
of  people  and  as  filthy  as  those  below,  and  a  more  or  less  frequent  com- 
munication existed  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  base- 
ments were  less  exposed  to  ventilation  than  the  rooms  above,  but  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  I  remember,  in  particular,  one  old  wooden 
house  at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  without  cellar  or  basement,  in  which 
the  disease  prevailed  on  the  ground  floor  where  the  ventilation  was  ex- 
cellent, and  where  filthy  habits  were  certainly  not  observed.  Indeed, 
it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  fever  was  an 
emanation  from  the  ground  on  which  the  dwellings  in  which  it  occur- 
red were  standing,  and  the  principal  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  have 
already  stated,  viz.  the  abrupt  and  complete  limitation  of  the  disease 
in  one  direction  at  least,  by  the  Bowery,  and  its  occurrence  only  in  the 
lowest  rooms.  I  remain  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Swett. 

From  Stephen  Wood,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary. 

211  Madison-street,  8th  Mo.  17th,  1844. 

Dear  Doctor. — Agreeably  to  thy  request,  I  have  drawn  up  the  fol- 
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lowing  sketch  of  some  cases,  (which  have  occurred  in  my  practice  as 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  E.  Dispensary,)  illustrating  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  influence  of  locality  and  mode  of  life  on  health  and  diseases, 
which  thou  art  at  liberty  to  use  in  such  manner  as  thou  may  think 
proper. 

Some  time  during  the  Autumn  of  last  year  I  attended  at  No.  249 
Stanton-street,  Charles  Peterson,  aged  about  forty-five  years,  of  intem- 
perate habits.  He  had  Pneumonia,  followed  by  Typhus  symptoms,  and 
lived  but  two  or  three  days  after  my  first  visiting  him.  He  had  been 
sick  for  several  days  previously,  and  without  medical  attendance.  At 
No.  96  Sheriff-street,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  case, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  time,  I  had  another  of  like  character,  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  of  similar  habits.  This  case  likewise  terminated  fatally 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  one  of  these  cases  the  pulse  was  full  and  strong,  so  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  bleed.  The  bleeding  was  followed  by  blisters,  &c.  ;  but  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulants,  and  other  supporting 
measures.  In  the  other  case  bleeding  was  not  practised  ;  but  a  blister 
was  applied  to  the  chest,  expectorants,  stimulants,  &c,  administered, 
although  with  but  temporary  relief. 

Both  of  these  men,  with  their  families,  were  wretchedly  poor,  living 
in  cellar  rooms,  some  six  feet  below  the  street,  dark  and  damp,  with 
very  scanty  ventilation,  and  ceilings,  or  rather  beams  so  low,  that  1 
could  not  stand  erect  between  them.  The  apartments  at  my  first  visit 
were  filthy  and  offensive  in  the  extreme  ;  yet  some  improvement  became 
evident  afterwards,  as  I  generally  in  this  class  of  patients,  find  it  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place,  to  lecture  them  on  the  importance  of  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  temperance,  &c 

I  attribute  the  result  of  these  cases,  mainly  to  the  situation,  manner 
of  living,  and  habits  of  the  subjects.  This  at  least  was  the  conclusion  I 
recollect  I  came  to  at  the  time  ;  my  attention  having  being  arrested  at  the 
fatality  of  cases  which  at  first  appeared  likely  to  have  a  successful  issue, 
as  I  had  often  had  others  of  a  like  nature,  terminate  well  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  widow  of  the  patient,  at  96  Sheriff-street,  died  last  spring,  with 
fever  of  a  low  form  in  the  same  miserable  house.  Subsequently  at  this 
house  a  quantity  of  water  was  found  under  the  flooring.  Lodgers  were 
taken  in  there,  and  on  one  occasion,  I  found  the  owner,  a  colored 
woman,  intoxicated. 

Since  her  death,  between  one  and  two  months  ago,  I  attended  a  man 
of  similar  habits  with  the  two  cases  above  described,  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  same  house  with  the  two  last,  small,  dirty,  and  badly  ventilated. 
This  also  was  a  case  of  Pneumonia  Typhoides,  and  ended  in  death. 

I  have  had  other  cases  in  these  premises  at  different  times,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  attended,  (indeed  I  may  say  most,)  with  symptoms 
indicating  a  low  state  of  the  vital  forces,  and  they  have  been  generally 
slow  in  convalescing. 

All  these  cases  occurred  in  colored  persons.     The  building  in  which 
they  were  is  only  occupied  by  persons  of  this  class  ;  and  most  of  them 
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appear  to  be  intemperate,  and  of  the  very  lowest  grade — "  the  offscour- 
ing  of  all  things." 

On  the  premises,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  a  number  of  vile  grog-shops, 
at  which  these  poor  creatures  obtain  the  means  of  their  physical  suffer- 
ings, and  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  degradation,  and  too  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  their  final  and  lasting  ruin. 

I  rejoice  however  in  stating,  that  within  a  few  months  a  visible  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  these  abodes  of  misery,  and  in  some  of 
their  occupants.  This  has  been  effected  mainly  by  the  Health  Warden 
and  Street  Inspecter  of  the  ward  (eleventh.)  One  of  the  grogeries 
through  their  interference  has  been  shut  up,  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
rooms  closed,  and  the  inmates  sent  to  Blackwell's  Island. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  had  many  forms  of  disease  ap- 
parently caused  and  kept  up  by  residence  in  low,  dark,  damp,  and 
insufficiently  ventilated  apartments.  Yet  I  would  not  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  other  sources  of  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  particu- 
larly of  deficient  or  improper  nourishment  and  bad  nursing  ;  and  fre- 
quently no  nursing  at  all,  especially  among  Dispensary  patients. 

The  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  poor  of  our  city,  is  a 
subject  much  needing  the  careful  attention  of  the  philanthropist,  if  not 
of  our  municipal  authorities,  who,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  have  a 
more  watchful  supervision  of  the  tenements  of  this  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation. Respectfully  thy  Friend, 

Stephen  Wood. 

From  B.  W.  McCready,  M.  D.  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary,  and  City  Prison. 

"Wednesday,  September  3d,  1844. 

My  dear  Sir — If  I  apprehend  aright  the  purport  of  your  queries,  you 
wish  to  know  of  me  whether  I  have  met  with  any  cases  of  infectious 
diseases  occurring  among  the  poor,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  sanitary  regulations.  In  the  summer  of  '42,  a  number  of 
cases  of  Typhus  fever,  of  a  very  severe  type,  occurred  in  a  building  in 
the  rear  of  No.  49  Elizabeth  street,  under  circumstances  which  left 
no  doubt  as  to  its  local  origin.  The  front  building,  a  small  two  story 
frame  house,  was  partly  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  or  lessee,  of  the 
building,  as  a  liquor  store,  and  partly  sub-let  to  several  Irish  families. 
A  covered  alley-way  led  to  the  rear  building.  This  was  a  double  frame 
house,  three  stories  in  height.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  Ranged 
next  the  fence,  where  a  number  of  pig  styes  and  stables,  which  sur- 
rounded the  yard  on  three  sides.  From  the  quantity  of  filth,  liquid 
and  otherwise,  thus  caused,  the  ground,  I  suppose,  had  been  rendered 
almost  impassable,  and  to  remedy  this,  the  yard  had  been  completely 
boarded  over,  so  that  the  earth  could  nowhere  be  seen.  These  boards 
were  partially  decayed,  and  by  a  little  pressure,  even  in  dry  weather,  a 
thick  greenish  fluid  could  be  forced  up  through  their  crevices.  The 
central  building  was  inhabited  wholly  by  negroes.  In  this  building 
there  occurred,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  nine  cases  of  Typhus  fever. 
The  two  first  taken,  resided  on  the  ground  floor,  and  both  died.     The 
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others  residing  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  finally  recovered.  Two 
other  cases  at  least,  occurred  among  those  who  were  temporarily  in  the 
house  as  nurses,  or  visitors,  but  as  they  were  all  at  their  own  houses, 
these  patients  did  not  come  under  my  own  observation.  The  disease 
would  undoubtedly  have  spread  farther,  but  the  inhabitants  took  the 
alarm,  and  the  house  for  a  time  was  deserted.  At  my  solicitation  the 
Alderman  of  the  ward  visited  the  building,  the  number  of  pigs  about  the 
establishment  was  reduced  to  that  allowed  by  law,  and  chloride  of  lime, 
white-washing,  &c.,  liberally,  and  assiduously  employed. 

1  had  three  cases  of  Typhus  in  a  back  cellar,  in  the  rear,  I  think,  of 
16  Marion  Street,  though  it  may  have  been  12  or  14.  The  cellar  was 
ten  or  twelve  feet  under  ground,  the  first  floor  of  the  house  being  a  lit- 
tle elevated  above  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  dimly  lighted  (not  venti- 
lated) by  one  small  window.  It  either  had  no  communication  what- 
ever with  the  front  cellar,  or  the  communication  was  completely 
blocked  up.  A  child  wras  in  the  first  place  seized  by  the  disease,  then 
its  mother,  then  a  lodger  who  lived  with  them.  They  all  recovered, 
but  how,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  No  one  appeared  to  come  near 
them,  save  the  visitor  from  the  almshouse,  and  myself. 

That  Typhus  fever,  generated  in  the  first  place  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, may  become  highly  contagious,  is  now,  1  believe,  the 
general  opinion  of  the  best  informed  of  the  profession.  A  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  young  Irish  woman 
who  had  come  to  this  country  with  her  husband  and  child,  was 
taken  with  Typhus  at  the  house  of  her  father,  just  after  she  had  been 
landed  from  an  emigrant  ship.  The  family,  at  that  time,  resided  in 
Madison  Street.  She  had  a  very  severe  attack,  and  came  near  dying. 
Next,  her  father,  who  had  been  many  years  in  this  country,  was  seized. 
Then  the  child.  The  family  now  removed  from  JViadison  Street  to 
Elizabeth  Street.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  proper 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  In  despite  of  this,  the  disease  sucessively 
attacked  two  younger  brothers,  the  mother,  two  grown  sisters,  and  an 
elder  brother.  I  was  in  attendance  in  the  family  from  Christmas,  at 
which  time  I  found  the  young  woman  who  was  first  attacked,  almost 
in  articulo  mortis,  till  May,  when  the  disease,  after  having  successively 
visited  every  member  of  the  family,  finally  disappeared. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

B.  W.  McCready. 

Among  the  diseases  most  frequently  resulting  from  an  imperfection 
in  the  means  of  life,  is  scrofula^  in  its  Protean  forms.  Dr.  Watson,  of 
London,  the  latest  authority  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  speaking  of 
the  general  causes  of  this  disease,  enumerates  as  the  most  prominent, 
u  Insufficient  nutriment,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  impurity  of  atmos- 
phere, want  of  natural  exercise,  and  mental  disquietude.  To  estimate 
the  separate  effect  of  each  of  these  causes,  may  be  difficult,  but  their 
combined  influence  is  unquestionable."  After  a  considerahle  expe- 
rience in  Dispensary  and  Hospital  practice,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare, 
and  believe   1  shall  be  supported  in  the  opinion  by  my  colleagues  in 
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the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  and  am  now  connected,  that 
this  disease  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  pauper  population.  It  exhibits 
itself  in  the  skin,  in  the  eyes,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
chest,  in  the  muscles,  and  in  the  bones  ;  in  fact,  every  organ  of  the  body, 
which  is  dependent  for  its  healthy  condition  upon  a  sound  state  of  the 
blood,  (and  there  is  no  exception,)  may  and  does  give  evidence,  differ- 
ing in  each  case,  of  the  influence  of  this  degeneration,  and  the  great 
prevalence  of  its  producing  causes. 

The  question  will  very  naturally  arise  in  the  reader's  mind,  whether 
much  of  the  ills  to  which  the  poor  are  heir,  is  not  produced  by  the  ne- 
cessarily restricted  quantity,  and  impure  quality,  of  their  food.  To  this 
I  reply,  that  food  in  the  varied  imperfections  of  quality  and  amount,  un- 
questionably constitutes  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  powerful  of  the 
causes  of  human  diseases  generally.  It  is  under  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  animal  organization,  no  less  important  to  the  maintenance  of 
life  and  sound  health,  than  air,  with,  however,  this  great  and  essential 
difference,  viz.  that  an  individual  may  exist  several  days  without  any 
additional  food,  but  not  three  minutes  without  air.  Further,  if  he  is 
deprived  of  but  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  oxygen,  in- 
stant death  is  the  consequence. 

I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  found,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
where  food  is  properly  accounted  a  cause  of  illness,  this  is  produced  by 
too  great  a  quantity  being  eaten,  or  by  an  alteration  of  its  properties  by 
the  refinements  of  cookery,  and  the  addition  of  stimulating  condiments. 
Plethora,  and  its  long  train  of  ills,  are  the  results  of  over  feeding,  and 
over  stimulation,  but  these  are  not  the  diseases  of  the  poor.  Among 
them  we  rather  find,  Cachexia,*  Scrofula,  and  all  the  consequences  of 
debility  and  vitiation,  which  are  far  more  attributable  to  an  imperfec- 
tion and  paucity  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  more  especialty  of  air,  cloth- 
ing, and  cleanliness.  Dyspepsia,  almost  wholly  the  effect  of  improper 
dieting,  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  Dispensary  practice,  while  no  disease 
is  more  common  with  the  wealthier  classes.  All  the  ills  for  which  the 
poor  seek  advice,  whether  peculiar  to  them  or  not,  are  aggravated,  and 
altered  in  character,  not  by  the  food  they  eat,  so  much  as  by  the  air 
they  breathe,  and  their  other  depraved  physical  circumstances  of  life. 
The  sin  of  intemperance  in  eating  cannot  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
cellars,  and  the  entrances  of  the  alleys  and  courts,  while  that  of  intem- 
perance in  drinking,  though  a  dreadful  addition  to  the  horrors  of  his 
already  too  degraded  physical  and  moral  condition,  is,  with  the  ignorant 
and  poverty-stricken  troglodyte,  a  venial  fault,  in  comparison  with 
the  pampered  luxuriousness  and  equally  injurious  and  intemperate, 
though  more  refined  indulgences  of  his  wealthier  and  more  respon- 
sible neighbor. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  by  calling  attention  to  a  few 
facts,  illustrating  the  relative  duration  of  life,  of  different  classes  of 
population  ;  premising  that,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
means  in  obtaining  the  statistics  of  vitality  and  mortality  of  our  own 

*  A  bad  habit  of  body,  known  by  a  depraved  or  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 
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population,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  some  of  the  facts  which 
bear  upon  this  important  inquiry. 

It  is  ascertained  that  in  civilized  communities,  one-fourth  part  of  all 
the  human  race  who  are  born,  die  before  attaining  their  first  year ; 
more  than  one-third  before  arriving  at  five  years  of  age,  and  before  the 
age  of  twenty,  one  half  the  human  race,  it  is  supposed,  cease  to  exist. 
On  referring  to  the  last  two  annual  reports  of  the  mortality  of  this 
city,  I  observe  that  of  the  persons  who  have  died,  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  is  above  stated,  of  all  who  are  born,  that  is,  about  one- 
fourth  died  in  the  first  year,  about  one-third  before  five  years,  but  more 
than  one  half  before  twenty  years  of  age. 

No  facts  could  speak  in  louder  tones  of  the  injurious  operations  of 
the  circumstances  of  civilized  life.  That  one-half  should  die  before 
arriving  fairly  upon  the  broad  platform  of  strength,  usefulness,  and  hope 
in  the  world,  is  the  significant  finger  pointing  with  unerring  certainty 
to  the  sins  of  ignorance,  and  abuse  of  the  bountiful  and  unfailing  means 
of  life  and  comfort  lavished  upon  us  by  Providence,  which  lie  at  our 
doors.  Can  this  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  be  excused,  or  can 
this  abuse  of  Heaven's  bounties  be  defended  ?  There  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  either  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all  things. 

The  savages  who  live  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  because  they  have  nei- 
ther the  knowledge,  nor  means,  to  build  houses,  are  pardonable ;  yet  their 
natural  instincts  teach  them  the  uses  and  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise. Yet  we,  who  claim  to  be  intelligent  and  civilized,  who  are  taught 
the  minutest  particulars  of  nature's  laws,  suffer  our  numbers  and  strength, 
the  bones,  and  sinews,  and  hearts  of  our  people,  to  waste  and  die  away 
in  narrow  and  gloomy  caverns  of  our  own  construction,  with  a  rapidity 
surpassing  that  of  the  combined  torrents  of  pestilence  and  war.  Our 
sin  is  the  greater  that  we  permit  these  things  in  the  midst  of  the  light 
of  science,  and  under  the  inspiring  dictates  of  a  religion,  whose  most 
prominent  features  are  charity  and  love. 

In  the  celebrated  report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring 
Population  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Chadwick  gives  the  following,  among 
other  instances,  of  the  comparative  chances  of  life,  in  different  classes 
of  the  community. 

Truro. 

No.  of  Deaths.  Aver,  age  of  Dec'd. 

33         Professional  persons,  or  gentry  and  their  families,  40  years. 

138         Persons  engaged  in  trade,  or  similarly  circumstanced,  and 

their  families,  33       " 

447         Laborers,  Artisans,  and  their  families,  28       " 

Bolton  Union  (manufacturing  district.) 

103         Gentlemen,  professional  persons,  and  their  families,  34  " 

381         Tradesmen,  and  their  families,  23  " 

2232         Mechanics,  servants,  laborers,  and  their  families,  18  " 

Bethnal  Green  (manufacturing,  chiefly  domestic.) 

101         Gentlemen,  and  persons  engaged  in  Professions,  and 

their  families,  45       " 

273         Tradesmen  and  their  families,  26       " 

1258     "  Mechanics,  servants,  laborers,  and  their  families,  16       " 
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In  Liverpool,  a  commercial,  and  not  a  manufacturing  town,  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Duncan,  40,000  people  live  in  cellars, 
and  where  one  in  twenty-five  of  the  population  are  annually  attacked 
with  fever,  the  mean  chances  of  life  appear  to  be  still  lower,  than  in 
Manchester,  Leeds,  or  among  the  silk  weavers  of  Bethnal  Green.  In 
size  and  character  Liverpool  is  somewhat  allied  to  New  Yojk,  hence 
its  vital  statistics  are  more  particularly  interesting  to  us.  as  more  likely 
to  approach  ours  in  similarity. 

Liverpool,  1840. 

No.  of  Deaths.  Aver,  age  of  Dec'd. 
137         Gentry,  Professional  persons,  &c.  35  years. 

1738         Tradesmen,  and  their  families,  22       " 

5597         Laborers,  Mechanics,  Servants,  &c.  15       " 

The  following  shows  the  difference  in  the  average  duration  of  life, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  a  manufacturing  and  of  an  agricultural  place, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  laborers  of  the  latter,  attain  to  an  age 
equal  to  the  professional  people,  and  gentry,  of  the  former. 

Average  age  of  Death 
in  Manchester,    in  Rutlandshire. 
Professional  persons,  and  gentry  and  their  families,         38  years.  52  years. 

Tradesmen  and  their  families,  (Farmers  and  Graziers 

included  with  Shopkeepers,  in  Rutlandshire,)  20     "  41      " 

Mechanics,  laborers  and  their  families,  17     "  38      " 

This  comparison  exhibits  very  clearly  the  advantages  of  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere, out-door  occupation,  domiciliary  cleanliness,  and  above  ground 
residence,  Rutlandshire  being  distinguished  for  all  these,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, for  a  more  orderly,  steady,  and  respectable  population. 

The  influence  of  degraded  associations,  of  habitual  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  prostration  ot  health  by  impure  living,  upon  the  moral  habits 
of  the  people,  and  as  impediments  to  their  social  and  political  improve- 
ment, is  a  question  with  which  I  propose  now  to  occupy  the  reader's 
attention,  for  a  brief  space,  in  the  hope,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  are  probable  causes  of  misery  and  crime,  there  will  be  found  herein 
an  additional  reason  for  the  action  of  the  City  government  upon  the 
measures,  I,  or  others  may  suggest,  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition 
of  those  classes  of  the  community  more  exposed  to  their  influences. 

Let  any  one  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  his  own  self-respect, 
his  carefulness  to  avoid  improprieties  of  conduct,  and  to  maintain  clean- 
liness of  house  and  person,  are  not  greatly  enhanced  by  the  examples  of 
those  around  him.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  practices  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate,  by  choice  or  compulsion,  possess  a  decid- 
ed influence  over  not  only  our  own  acts  and  habits,  but  over  our  thoughts 
and  even  our  judgments.  Circumstances  govern  our  lives,  and  precepts 
for  good  are  feeble,  unless  accompanied  by  the  strong  arm  of  example. 
u  Example  is  better  than  precept,"  was  the  lesson  taught  us  daily  in 
our  school  exercises  in  penmanship.  All  society  regulates  the  conduct 
of  its  members,  and  its  phases  of  character  are  marked  by  their  deport- 
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merit  and  opinions.  The  u  outcasts  of  society  "  constituting  a  very 
numerous  tribe,  form  societies  of  their  own,  and  stamp,  in  a  degree,  the 
character  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part.  We  have,  as 
have  all  large  cities,  numbers  of  them  with  us,  but  they  should  be  re- 
garded, not  as  such  by  choice,  so  much  as  by  compulsion — as  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

The  tide  of  emigration  which  now  sets  so  strongly  towards  our  shores, 
cannot  be  turned  back.  We  must  receive  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  oppressed  from  other  lands,  and  it  would  be  better  to  consider  them 
as  coming  filled  with  the  energy  of  hope  for  happier  days,  and  more 
useful  labors,  than  they  found  at  home.  No  one,  I  presume,  seriously 
believes  they  come  with  bad  intentions,  and  then  whose  fault  is  it  that 
they  live  here  in  cellars  more  filthy  than  the  cabins  of  whose  wretch- 
edness we  hear  so  much,  and  for  whose  existence,  half  the  blame  is 
thrown  upon  the  government  they  have  left. 

Let  us  first  cast  the  beam  from  our  own  eye.  We  are  parties  to  their 
degradation,  inasmuch  as  we  permit  the  inhabitation  of  places,  from  which 
it  is  not  possible  improvement  in  condition  or  habits  can  come.  We  suffer 
the  sub-landlord  to  stow  them,  like  cattle,  in  pens,  and  to  compel  them 
to  swallow  poison  with  every  breath.  They  are  allowed,  may  it 
not  be  said  required,  to  live  in  dirt,  when  the  reverse,  rather,  should  be 
enforced. 

This  depressed  physical  condition,  and  bad  moral  and  social  habits 
and  propensities,  to  my  mind,  have  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other — 
they  stand  clearly  in  the  attitudes  of  cause  and  effect.  For  instance, 
how  often  do  we  find  poverty  to  be  the  instigator  of  theft,  and  immoral 
indulgences  the  results  of  certain  circumstances  in  life. 

Men's  passions  are  kept  in  check  by  the  restrictions  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  Remove  those  checks — take  from  the  individuals 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  move,  and  their  evil  passions 
will  rise. 

In  a  family  composed  of  several  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  circum- 
stances admitting  of  their  living  in  separate  apartments,  the  restraints 
of  the  circle  of  which  they  are  a  part,  compel  an  observance  of  the 
separation  ot  the  sexes,  and  other  social  proprieties.  They  grow  up 
habituated  to  correct  deportment  and  moral  restraints,  which  accompany 
them  into  all  their  relations  of  life.  But  confine  that  same  family  to 
one  room,  compel  them  to  perform  all  their  personal  and  domestic  duties 
in  view  of  each  other,  to  sleep,  dress,  and  undress  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence, and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  nice  moral  distinctions  so  neces- 
sary to  a  life  of  virtue,  will  be  gradually  subdued,  or  overthrown,  the 
heart  be  hardened  against  the  teachings  of  the  moralist,  and  the  wave 
of  lustful  passion  become  of  increased  power  ?  Yet  this  is  the  condi- 
tion of  hundreds  of  families,  who  would  gladly  escape  the  Maelstrom 
of  morals  which  threatens  to  engulf  them.  And  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  principal  source  of  the  dreadful  amount  of  licentiousness  infesting 
this  city. 

As  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere  will  produce  a  depressed  tone  of 
bodily  feeling  and  positive  physical  disease,  so  will  a  vitiated  moral  at- 
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mosphere,  induce  a  relaxed  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  positively  licen- 
tious habits. 

Whence  issue,  in  times  of  riot  and  tumult,  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  but  from  the  cellars  and  alleys,  where  they  have  never  been 
taught  to  respect  themselves,  much  less  others. 

If  a  family  of  good  disposition  be  reduced  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  occupy  the  same  premises  with  numbers  of  others  of  a  different  char- 
acter, it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  maintain  their  former  tone  of 
morals,  or  domiciliary  cleanliness  and  order,  and  they  must  soon  lapse 
into  the  same  habits  and  feelings  as  their  neighbors,  adding  thus  their 
numbers  to  those  who  before  swelled  the  list  of  the  profane  and  evil 
disposed. 

I  have  remarked  upon  the  influence  of  the  impure  atmosphere,  the 
damp  and  crowded  apartments,  and  other  circumstances,  upon  the  health 
of  the  poorer  residents  of  New  York : — -the  following  extract  from  an 
able  writer*  must  commend  itself,  in  this  connection,  to  the  judgment 
of  every  right  thinking  man. 

"  Although  it  is  most  true  that  the  calamity  of  sickness,  or  even  of 
death  itself,  is  nothing  compared  with  crime,  yet  it  is  also  true,  that 
sickness  induces  poverty,  which  is  one  of  the  tempters  to  crime,  and 
that  a  deranged  condition  of  the  physical  system,  often  urges  to  vicious 
and  destructive  indulgences  by  the  unnatural  appetites  which  it  creates, 
and  thus  ill  health  becomes  the  parent  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  bodily 
pains.  It  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  feelings,  temper,  and  dis- 
position, aud  through  these  upon  moral  character." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  correction  of  the  physical,  will  tend  to 
abate  the  moral,  evils  of  the  community. 

It  is  well  known  there  has  existed  in  this  city  for  a  series  of  years, 
an  organization  denominated  the  City  Tract  Society,  which  supports  a 
number  of  Tract  Missionaries,  whose  time  is  devoted  to  visiting  the 
abodes  of  the  humble  and  destitute,  wherever  the  way  may  open,  and 
carrying  to  them  the  words  of  moral  and  religious  instruction — endeav- 
oring to  instil  into  their  minds  ideas  of  self-respect,  and  self-dependence, 
preaching  to  them  temperance  and  virtue,  enticing  children  to  the  Sab- 
bath and  public  schools,  relieving  with  what  means  they  may  possess, 
the  physical  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  performing  all  other  deeds 
which  a  mind  actuated  by  benevolence  and  Christian  love  may  do. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  probably  no  body  of  men  possesses  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  localities  of  this  city,  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  upon  the  tone  of  morals  in  all  classes,  drawn 
from  actual  observation,  or  of  the  alterations  and  additions  required  in 
the  police  and  sanitary  codes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  at  large, 
and  in  its  various  particulars. 

To  these  gentlemen  [  have  applied  for  their  opinions,  and  such  illus- 
trations, bearing  upon  this  topic,  as  their  prolonged  and  valuable  expe- 
rience may  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  them.     I  addressed  to  them 

*  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
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the  following  queries — the  subjoined  responses,  selected  from  among  a 
number,  must  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  read  them,  that 
an  effort  is  demanded  of  government,  benevolence  and  wealth,  to  re- 
move the  impediments  now  lying  in  the  way  of  the  physical  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  destitute  classes  of  this  city. 

Queries  addressed  to  the  Tract  Missionaries. 

1st.  To  what  extent  does  the  congregation  of  different  sexes,  and 
various  ages  of  the  same  family  of  the  poor,  in  one  apartment,  influence 
their  morals,  and  do  they,  or  do  they  not,  seem  to  place  a  lower  estimate 
on  moral  character,  (though  free  from  actual  vice,)  than  others,  a  grade 
above  them  in  physical  condition  ?  In  other  words,  have  you  observed 
an  appreciation  of  morals  and  character,  graduated  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  life  ? 

2d.  Have  you  found  physical  distress  to  present  a  bar  to  your 
moral  and  religious  instructions,  and  do  you  think  relief  from  their 
bodily  ailments  would  enable  you  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  poor 
in  your  calling  ? 

3d.  Have  you  observed  that  personal  and  domiciliary  negligence  and 
filthiness  tend  to  depress  still  more  the  moral  sensibility,  and  make  the 
poor  more  reckless  of  character — and  do  you  believe,  that  domiciliary 
and  personal  cleanliness,  though  combined  with  an  equal  degree  of 
poverty,  give  to  the  individual  or  family,  more  self-respect,  more 
aptitude  to  receive  instruction,  and  more  happiness  ? 

4th.  If  constrained  by  law  to  keep  themselves,  their  furniture,  clothing 
and  dwellings,  more  clean,  by  frequent  use  of  water  and  lime,  do  }tou 
think  there  would  be  a  greater  inclination  to  improve  their  associations, 
and  obtain  a  better  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling  1 

5th.  In  your  opinion  would  regular  domiciliary  visits  by  an  officer  of 
health,  empowered  to  enforce  a  law  to  promote  the  cleanliness  of  house 
and  persons,  have  any  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the 
poor,  as  well  as  relieving  sickness  and  prolonging  life  ? 

6th.  Are  there  not  man}7"  who  would  be  pleased  to  be  aided  and  in- 
structed in  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  dwellings, 
and  be  glad  to  receive  the  visits  of  such  an  officer  ? 

7th.  Can  you  relate  any  instances  bearing  on  the  subject,  or  applicable 
as  illustrations  to  either  of  the  queries  ? 

From  Rev.  George  Hatt,  Missionary  of  1st  and  2d  Wards. 

Answer  1st.  It  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent  a  bad  influence 
is  produced  by  the  congregation  of  different  sexes  in  one  apartment,  but 
that  it  tends  to  debase  the  mind,  and  more  especially  in  the  female,  pre- 
vents the  development  of  that  sensitive  modesty  which  is  her  greatest 
charm,  and  her  surest  protection,  I  think  no  one  can  doubt.  Still  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unfair  and  incorrect  to  measure  appreciation  of  charac- 
ter by  outward  circumstances,  or  condition  of  life.  The  many  offices 
to  which  the  one  apartment  must  be  converted,  produces  a  want  of  neat- 
ness, and  personal  cleanliness.  A  single  fact  will  show  some  of  the 
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evils  of  the  one  room  system.  As  a  Tract  visiter  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  room,  he  was  invited  in ;  he  opened  the  door  and  entered,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  found  a  man  entirely  naked,  sitting  with  his  wife 
and  children ;  the  former  was  washing  the  shirt  which  the  man  had 
taken  off.     This  was  on  a  Sabbath  day. 

Answer  2d.  Physical  distress  often  prevents  the  poor,  or  indeed  any 
class,  from  being  benefited  by  religious  instruction.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  softens  and  prepares  the  mind  for  its  more  ready  reception  ; 
I  believe  the  possession  of  the  ability,  judiciously  to  relieve  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  pooi,  and  to  alleviate  their  bodily  ailments,  would  be  of 
great  service  in  the  attempt  to  elevate  their  moral  and  social  condition. 

Answer  3d.  I  should  presume  that  recklessness  of  character  generally 
precedes  negligence  and  filthiness — for  instance,  I  have  known  a  man 
who  had  a  happy  home  to  become  a  drunkard;  this  vice  soon  reduced 
him  from  an  industrious,  cleanly  man,  to  a  reckless,  loathsome  being. 
His  wife,  too,  having  become  discouraged,  falls  into  the  snare.  Now  the 
once  happy  home  is  a  scene  of  filth  and  confusion.  Go  to  work  with 
that  family,  become  instrumental  in  restoring  them  to  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  change  will  be  as  apparent  in  the  second  instance  as  it 
was  in  the  first. 

As  it  respects  the  latter  part  of  this  question,  I  would  add,  that  much, 
very  much,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  individuals  are  brought 
up.  Some  families  will  with  six  dollars  per  week,  appear  more  respecta- 
ble, and  possess  more  self-respect  than  others  with  ten  dollars,  with  an 
equal  number  in  the  family.  The  difficulty  in  most  cases  is  in  the 
training.     Hence  the  importance  of  educating  the  young. 

Answer  4th.  In  my  opinion  constraint  by  law  ought  to  be  on  the 
landlord.  No  landlord  ought  to  be  allowed  to  let  a  place  which  is 
known  to  be  unhealthy  under  a  heavy  penalty.  There  are  thousands 
in  this  city  who  are  pent  up  in  cellars,  with  ground  for  the  floor,  into 
which  I  would  not  put  a  hog,  if  I  wanted  him  to  thrive.  Last  winter 
I  visited  a  place  in  Washington-street,  where  in  one  such  hole,  thirteen 
persons  were  staying,  four  adults,  and  nine  children.  At  times  the  tide 
came  in ;  it  was  always  damp,  and  there  was  a  woman  sick  with 
Pleurisy. 

Answer  5th.  Then  in  reference  to  the  fifth  question,  I  would  say,  that 
the  health  officer  should  be  empowered  to  levy  the  fine  upon  landlords 
who  transgressed  the  law.  The  officer  should  be  empowered  also  to 
remove  the  family  into  some  healthy  abode,  taking  care  that  the  fine  be 
enough  to  cover  expenses,  and  that  having  done  so,  the  unhealthy  place 
should  be  locked  up,  and  the  key  kept  by  the  officer,  until  a  guarantee 
be  given,  that,  if  possible,  the  place  be  rendered  habitable. 

Answer  6th.  I  would  recommend  that  the  corporation  build,  and  en- 
courage the  building  of  houses  suitable  for  the  poor,  so  constructed  that 
each  family  may  have  at  least  two  rooms  ;  do  this,  and  many  of  those 
evils  which  now  exist  will  be  done  away,  and  the  blessing  of  many  who 
are  now  ready  to  perish,  will  come  upon  them. 
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From  J.  B.  Horton,  Missionary  of  the  1th  Ward. 

New  York  August  23d,  1844. 
Dr.  Griscom. — Dear  Sir — Your  questions  in  relation  to  the  demo- 
ralizing influences  resulting  from  the  unhappy  physical  condition  of  a 
multitude  of  families  in  this  city — both  as  it  regards  the  numbers  of  all 
ages  and  each  sex,  jammed  into  one  apartment — that  with  some  miserable 
additions  to  its  list  of  uses  reminds  us  of  the  poor  cobbler's  stall  in  the 
song,  which  "  He  us'd  for  kitchen,  for  parlor,  for  hall," — and  the  neg- 
ligence of  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  ;  with  others  concerning 
the  best  means  of  obviating  those  evils,  requesting  me  to  give  such  an- 
swers to  each  and  all,  as  my  judgment  and  experience  shall  dictate, 
with  such  illustration  of  facts,  as  my  Missionary  labors  in  this  city  for 
ten  years  past  may  have  furnished,  are  before  me,  and  shall  receive  due 
attention. 

For  I  hail  with  joy  any  feasible  project,  or  attempt,  to  meliorate  the 
natural  or  moral  condition  of  man,  and  especially  of  that  class  of  my 
own  fellow-citizens,  who  so  far  from  reposing  on  beds  of  roses  or  down, 
seem  doomed  to  endless  toil  by  day — and  by  night  to  lie  down,  perhaps 
in  a  crowded,  uncleanly,  and  unventilated  apartment,  where  before  their 
slumbers  are  ended,  the  air  has  been  so  often  inhaled,  that  it  would  need 
but  little  farther  diminution  of  its  vital  qualities,  to  become  so  foul  as  to 
cause  them  "  to  sleep,  to  wake  no  more."  And  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  you 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  presenting  to  the  authorities  of  this  city 
and  the  public,  such  views  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  our 
city,  and  the  appropriate  means  of  improving  it  in  both  respects,  as  will, 
1  trust,  not  only  do  honor  to  your  head  and  heart,  but  lead  ultimately 
to  such  sanitary  regulations,  as  shall  make  this  great  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  renowned  for  natural  and 
moral  purity,  as  for  the  amount  of  her  wealth  and  the  extent  of  her  com- 
mercial enterprise,  but  as  the  exuberant  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on 
her  naturally  a  pure  air,  and  civilly  and  artificially  the  free  use  of  the 
Holy  Bible  and  Croton  water,  has  given  her  the  means  to  be. 

I  now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  propounded.  And  first,  you 
inquire,  "  To  what  extent  does  the  congregation  of  different  sexes, 
and  various  ages  of  the  same  family  of  the  poor,  in  one  apartment,  influ- 
ence their  morals,  and  do  they,  or  do  they  not,  seem  to  place  a  lower 
estimate  on  moral  character,  than  others  placed  a  grade  above  them  in 
physical  condition  ?"  As  it  regards  the  extent  of  the  evil  influence  on 
morals,  arising  from  such  herding  together,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  determine,  but  that  it  is  of  most  pernicious 
tendency,  no  one  wTho  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  poor  human 
nature,  can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  a  doubt.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the  instinctive  mo- 
desty of  youth  from  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  by  a  constant  familiarity 
with  scenes  and  sounds  fit  only  for  the  greatest  privacy — "  For  (truly) 
nature's  blush  by  custom  is  wiped  off." 

And  thus  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  and  defences  of  chastity,  is  in 
the  very  morning  of  life  overturned  and  destroyed  ;  that  jewel  of  such  ines- 
timable value,  that  the  means  of  its  preservation  is  worthy  of  the  most  pro- 
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found  consideration  of  the  statesman  and  philanthropist.  That  the 
physical  condition  of  an  individual  or  a  family,  has  a  powerful  and  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  moral  character,  for  weal  or  woe,  needs  no  labor  to 
prove  ;  although  neither  of  us  has  any  idea  of  embracing  Fourierism — 
the  main  doctrine  of  which,  I  believe,  is,  that  most  of  the  ills  of  life,  as 
now  experienced  in  the  world,  flow  not  from  the  moral  obliquity  of 
human  nature,  but  from  the  wrong,  civil,  and  physical  position  of  men. 
"  Poverty  and  riches  are  both  severe  temptations,"  the  latter,  however, 
by  far  more  dangerous,  at  least  to  the  final  and  eternal  interests  of  men. 
For  though  abject  poverty  may  lead  to  brutal  degradation,  placing  fa- 
milies even  in  Christian  communities  in  circumstances  as  unfavorable 
to  chastity,  and  the  common  decencies  of  life,  as  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers were  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them  by 
American  Missionaries — when  they  slept  in  their  one  apartment,  men, 
women  and  children,  with  their  hogs,  "  cheek  by  jowl !"  Yet  riches 
foster  appetites  and  passions  still  more  hostile  to  virtue  and  religion  ; 
hence  it  was  averred  by  the  Maker  and  Savior  of  men,  that  "  it  is  ea- 
sier for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  Extremes  meet — therefore  I  have  made 
some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  to  show  that  every  gradation  in 
the  circumstances  of  an  individual  or  a  family,  from  abject  poverty  to 
"  a  happy  mediocrity,"  defined  exactly  in  Agur's  prayer,  "  Neither 
poverty  nor  riches,"  (which  even  the  insensate  infidel  Tom  Paine,  had 
not  the  moral  hardihood  to  deny  as  replete  with  true  wisdom,)  will  have 
a  good  influence  on  their  morals,  but  not  beyond  that  point. 

I  have  farther  to  say  in  relation  to  this  question,  that  though  I  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  resting  on  my  mind,  as  to  the  deteriorating 
moral  effect  of  a  large  family  embracing  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  being 
pent  up  in  one  apartment,  where  all  things  must  be  done  in  common, 
yet  I  have  no  striking  facts  as  an  illustration  in  proof  to  give,  but  have 
a  distinct  impression  that  where  I  have  met  with  families  so  circum- 
stanced, or  among  the  abject  poor,  their  moral  sensibilities  in  some  re- 
spects were  very  obtuse,  and  in  nothing  that  I  recollect  more  often 
manifested  than  the  shameful  nudities  of  children. 

In  regardt  o  your  second  question,  "  Have  you  found  physical  distress 
to  present  a  bar  to  your  moral  and  religious  instructions,  and  do  you 
think  their  relief  from  bodily  ailments  would  enable  you  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  poor  in  your  calling  ?"  I  answer,  that  I  have  of- 
ten found  persons  and  families,  in  such  circumstances  of  distress,  from 
want  of  food  and  raiment,  or  by  excruciating  bodily  pain,  I  thought 
it  would  be  preposterous  and  vain  to  say  much  to  them  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  until  their  minds  and  bodies  were  somewhat  relieved  and 
disenthraled  from  the  absorbing  power  of  want  and  pain  by  physical  ap- 
pliances. And  always  under  such  circumstances,  I  have  gone  to  work 
to  procure  food  and  clothing,  or  a  physician  and  medicine  !  to  prepare 
the  way  for  moral  and  religious  culture.  And  happy  should  I  be  if  the 
facility  for  ministering  to  the  poor  and  suffering  were  many  fold  in- 
creased, as  it  regards  giving  the  worthy  poor  both  food  and  physic  ; 
thereby  increasing  our  prospect  of  being  useful  to  them  in  religious 
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matters.  And  I  rejoice  in  the  society  recently  organized  in  this  city,  by 
a  truly  intelligent  and  philanthropic  class  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  for 
"  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  who  have  already 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Tract  Missionary  to  exert  the  happiest  influ- 
ence on  hundreds  of  families. 

As  proof  that  physical  distress  and  bodily  ailments  present  a  bar  to 
moral  and  religious  culture,  I  have  only  to  assure  you,  that  the  com- 
mon answer  given  to  Missionaries  by  persons  in  such  circumstances, 
when  asked  if  they  wish  to  seek  religion,  or  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  grace  by  attending  church,  or  of  Sabbath  and  public  school 
instruction  for  their  children,  is  this,  "  Oh,  we  are  so  poor — we  have 
such  trouble  to  get  our  daily  bread,  so  destitute  of  comfortable  and  de- 
cent apparel,  that  we  have  no  time  to  think  about  religion — cannot  go 
decently  to  church,  nor  send  our  children  to  Sabbath  or  public  schools." 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  viz.  u  Have  you  observed  that 
personal  and  domiciliary  negligence  and  filthiness  tend  to  depress  still 
more  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  make  the  poor  still  more  reckless  of 
character  ;  and  do  you  believe  that  domiciliary  and  personal  cleanliness, 
though  combined  with  equal  poverty,  give  the  individual  or  family 
more  self-respect,  more  aptitude  to  receive  instruction,  and  more  hap- 
piness ?"  I  reply,  that  I  have  observed  those  families  and  persons 
who  live  habitually  in  squalid  filth,  negligent  of  personal  and  domicili- 
ary cleanliness,  like  wicked  men  and  seducers,  wax  morally  worse  and 
worse.  And  were  it  proper,  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  two 
such  families,  who  are  now  prominently  before  my  mind,  for  whom  I 
have  long  labored,  but  apparently  in  vain,  as  it  regards  their  moral  re- 
formation, while  on  the  other  hand  I  could  introduce  you  to  those  who, 
though  equally  poor,  yet  careful  about  their  persons  and  places,  have 
received  instruction  gladly,  and  as  we  trust  with  lasting  profit — and 
none  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  latter  class  are  by  far  more  hap- 
py ;  though  through  a  perverted  taste,  it  may  be  possible  for  a  savage 
"  to  glory  in  the  deepest  jet." 

Your  fourth  and  fifth  questions  involve  so  nearly  the  same  thing — a 
mere  requisition  of  my  opinion,  "  Whether  the  interference  of  municipal 
authority — constraining  by  law,  and  law  officers — the  dirty  and  negli- 
gent, to  take  better  care  of  their  persons,  furniture,  and  apartments, 
would  subserve  any  valuable  purpose,  or  raise  a  better  tone  of  moral 
and  social  feeling  ?" — for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  consider  and  answer  them 
as  one,  by  saying  that  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  State  and  City 
that  have  legislated  so  immensely,  and  sacrificed  so  much  public  and  pri- 
vate property  to  establish  and  execute  Quarantine  Laws,  (many  of  them 
of  more  than  doubtful  utility,)  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Yellow 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  the  Plague,  into  our  populous  city,  should  by  any 
means  judge  it  absurd  or  unnecessary,  to  enact  a  few  laws,  and  appoint 
a  few  officers  to  inspect  certain  persons  and  places  within  the  city, 
(with  power  to  remove)  where  and  by  whom  all  those  infectious  and 
contagious  maladies  may  be  manufactured,  and  of  such  a  quality,  too,  as 
to  be  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  those  of  foreign  growth. 

In  regard  to  your  6th  question,  "  Whether  there  are  not  many  families 
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that  would  like  to  be  aided  and  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of  improving 
the  condition  of  their  dwellings,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  visits 
of  such  an  officer  ?"  I  answer,  that  the  feeling  with  which  such 
an  officer  would  be  received,  must  materially  depend  on  the  ability 
and  tact  with  which  he  would  discharge  a  duty  so  delicate — for  deli- 
cate indeed  it  must  be  to  interfere  with  the  private  concerns  of 
any  individual,  however  poor  he  maj^  be — that  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  independent  citizens  of  the  United  States — one  of  the  sovereign 
people  !  However,  I  do  not  believe,  though  the  task  should  be  arduous, 
but  that  some  such  regulations  might  be  introduced  into  our  city,  with 
the  happiest  results.  Yet  I  should  perfectly  despair  of  the  success  of 
any  such  sanitary  measures  if  adopted,  should  those  who  have  the 
power  of  appointing  the  necessary  officers,  manifest  the  same  reckless 
indifference  to  their  talents  and  attainments  in  medical  skill  and  science, 
as  we  have  sometimes  heretofore  had  the  misfortune  to  see  manifested 
in  the  appointment  of  health  officers. 

I  have  now  gone  through  with  your  questions,  dear  sir,  and  answered 
them  according  to  my  best  ability,  and  the  limited  time  allotted  me  ;  but 
not  perhaps  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  yourself,  or  available 
for  the  public  good.  You  will,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  your  kind- 
ness, take  "  the  will  (in  this  instance)  to  serve,"  for  the  deed. 

But  before  I  close  this  already  long  communication,  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  you  one  thing  to  be  brought  forward  in  some  part  of  your 
work,  viz.  to  show  the  far  greater  propriety  and  necessity  of  having  an 
Inspector  General,  with  plenty  of  sub-officers,  who  shall  determine 
where,  and  what  kind  of  a  house  shall  be  built  for  a  human  being,  or  a 
family  to  inhabit ;  and  how  much  room — and  how  many  rooms,  shall  be 
rented  to  families  consisting  of  so  many  persons,  and  such  sexes,  than 
an  inspector  general  and  his  posse,  to  examine  dead  beef  and  pork,  flour, 
tobacco,  &c,  that  nobody  is  forced  to  buy  or  use  if  bad,  while  the 
poor  are  literally  forced  by  poverty  and  griping  landlords,  to  live  in  dens 
and  holes,  where  immorality  and  death  are  speedily  engendered.  Yet 
still  farther  and  above  all,  do,  my  dear  sir,  bring  out  most  prominently 
the  absolute  futility  of  any  sanitary  measures,  for  the  health,  or  morals 
of  this  city  as  a  whole,  until  that  curse  of  all  curses  most  direful,  that 
most  prolific  source  of  poverty,  crime,  disease,  and  death,  u  Intoxica- 
ting drink,"  be  considered  and  treated  legislatively  and  judiciously  as 
a  most  dangerous,  deleterious,  and  deadly  poison,  and  those  who  make 
and  sell  the  same  as  a  beverage  for  gain,  as  unworthy,  not  only  of  the 
name  of  Christian  but  of  man,  and  should  henceforth  be  ranked  with 
fiends — and  those  who  drink  it  as  such — as  maniacs,  and  fools,  and 
treated  accordingly.  With  much  respect,  yours, 

J.  B.  HORTON. 

From  Samuel  Russell,  Jr.,  Missionary  of  the  8th  Ward. 

New  York,  Aug.  26th,  1844. 
Dr.   Griscom— Dear  Sir— Whether  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
Teacher,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always,"  is  the  mere  record  of  an  impor- 
tant fact  or  a  prediction,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  ,one  thing,  however, 
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is  certain,  it  ever  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  sentiment  of  truth  ;  and  a  true 
disciple  of  that  teacher,  will  rejoice  in  any  efforts  of  others,  and  con- 
tribute his  own,  for  the  well-being  of  that  large  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Having  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  the  following  opinions  have  been  formed,  and  are  submitted  in  reply 
to  your  series  of  questions ;  hoping  that  they  may,  in  some  humble 
measure,  subserve  the  best  interests  of  that  class  whose  servant  1  am, 
and  hope  to  be,  during  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

1st.  The  instances  are  many,  in  which  one  or  more  families,  of  from 
three  to  seven  or  more  members,  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  are  con- 
gregated in  a  single,  and  often  contracted  apartment.  Here  they  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  wash,  dress  and  undress,  without  the  possibility  ot  that 
privacy  which  an  innate  modesty  imperatively  demands  ;  in  sickness 
or  health  it  is  the  same.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  sense  of 
shame,  that  greatest,  surest  safeguard  to  virtue,  except  the  grace  of  God, 
is  gradually  blunted,  ruined,  and  finally  destroyed.  Now  scenes  are 
witnessed  and  participated  in,  with  a  countenance  of  brass,  the  very 
thought  of  which,  once  would  have  filled  the  sensitive  heart  of  modesty 
with  pain,  and  covered  its  cheek  wTith  burning  blushes.  The  mind 
of  one  thus  brought  in  daily  and  nightly  contact  with  such  scenes, 
must  become  greatly  debased,  and  its  fall  before  the  assaults  of  vice 
rendered  almost  certain. 

In  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  allow  me  to  say  that  neither 
extreme  of  society  is  favourable  to  the  highest  appreciation  of  morality. 
The  rich  man  who  delights  in  sinful  indulgence,  and  retains  his  position 
in  society  by  his  gold,  places  really  no  higher  estimate  upon  virtue  for 
its  own  sake,  than  the  veriest  wretch,  who  in  the  eye  of  day,  wallows 
in  the  very  mire  of  moral  pollution.  From  such  a  one,  to  him  who 
retains  his  place  among  his  fellows  by  his  virtues,  there  is,  doubtless,  a 
regular  gradation  in  the  appreciation  of  morals  and  character. 

2d.  Physical  distress  often  introduces  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  fa- 
milies, when  if  they  were  in  other  circumstances,  access  to  them  might 
not  be  obtained  ;  yet  before  any  moral  or  spiritual  instruction  will  be 
regarded,  the  wants  and  ailments  of  body  must  first  be  cared  for. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  "  Society  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,"  my  usefulness  was  greatly  curtailed  from  the 
impossibility  of  ministering  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  poor  ;  now  it  is 
otherwise,  thanks  to  the  noble  men  comprising  that  society. 

3d.  This  question,  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  in  the  affirmative. 

4th.  The  law  of  kindness  in  the  heart,  and  the  words  of  sympathy 
upon  the  lips,  afford  the  surest  avenue  to  the  confidence  of  the  poor? 
and  will  succeed  when  legal  coercion  will  utterly  fail.  Use  the  former 
when  you  can,  the  latter  when  you  must. 

5th.  The  success  or  failure  of  such  visitation  would  depend  very 
much,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  character  of  the  officer,  and  his  man- 
ner of  performing  such  visitation.  If  possessed  of  a  kind  and  affable 
manner,  and  if  a  desire  for  the  comfort  and  permanent  good  of  the  poor 
were  discernible  in  all  his  deportment,  he  would  hardly  be  regarded  as 
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an  officer  of  law,  but  as  a  friend  to  be  confided  in,  and  his  instructions 
appreciated  and  followed — if  otherwise,  he  would  be  looked  upon  with 
mistrust,  and  probably  resisted. 

6th.  This  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  provided  the  officer 
possess  the  qualifications  named  in  the  reply  to  the  fifth  query ;  and 
also  provided  the  expense  be  borne  by  the  landlord,  or  the  public — 
otherwise,  in  the  negative. 

7th.  A  multiplicity  of  cases  bearing  on  this  whole  subject  have  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come,  and  expressed  above  ;  but 
no  particular  one  now  occurs  to  my  mind,  of  sufficient  interest,  to  war- 
rant being  repeated  here. 

The  published  reports  of  the  "  City  Tract  Society,"  in   numerous 
instances,  show  what  means  have  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  the  poory 
and  to  those  documents  I  would  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  you. 
Yours,  &c  Samuel  Russell,  Jr. 

Missionary,  8th  Ward. 

From  Jno.  H.  Bulen,  Missionary  of  the  13th  Ward. 

New  York,  August  20th,  1844. 

Dear  Sir — The  subject  of  your  recent  note,  making  certain  inqui- 
ries, is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  any  one  who  is  endeavoring,  in  a 
sphere  however  circumscribed,  or  by  means  however  humble,  to  be  in- 
strumental in  elevating  the  moral  condition  of  man. 

The  intimate  relation  of  the  moral  to  the  physical  condition,  may 
not  be  so  easily  and  precisely  defined,  as  practically  understood ;  and  per- 
haps your  end  will  be  as  fully  attained  by  eliciting  the  results  of  expe- 
rience, as  by  any  fine  wrought,  philosophical  disquisition  of  that  rela- 
tion. I  am  truly  glad  you  have  taken  the  subject  in  hand.  I  have 
long  wished  that  some  one,  able  to  make  his  voice  heard  by  the  com- 
munity, would  speak  out  in  language  to  be  understood.  Should  you 
succeed  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  community,  which  shall  result 
in  the  domiciliary  renovation  at  which  you  aim,  you  will  need  no  re- 
ward but  the  rich  consciousness  of  having  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  day. 

Nearly  ten  years'  constant  intercourse  with  the  poor  of  this  city,  has 
fully  convinced  me  that  no  greater  obstacle  is  presented  to  their  moral 
elevation,  than  that  want  of  self-respect,  and  recklessness  of  character, 
induced  by  associations  almost  impossible  to  avoid,  under  existing  ar- 
rangements, when  very  much  reduced  in  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Suppose  a  respectable  mechanic  or  merchant  reduced  by  unavoidable 
misfortune  to  penury.  He  must  leave  his  comfortable  home.  Accus- 
tomed to  fulfil  his  promises,  the  least  possible  promise  for  rent  will, 
in  his  opinion,  be  the  best  arrangement  for  the  present;  and,  however 
the  hearts  of  those  accustomed  to  domiciliary  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
may  sicken  as  they  enter  where  twenty  or  more  families  are  domiciled 
on  the  same  lot,  with  passage  and  yard  conveniences  common  to  all, 
yet  they  will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity — it  is  a  shelter — its  walls  en- 
circle all  now  dear  to  their  hearts — and  most  prized  of  all,  perhaps, 
because  it  hides  them  from  their  acquaintances  of  more  prosperous 
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days.  They,  of  course,  purify  their  narrow  home,  and,  as  far  as  may 
be,  make  it  comfortable.  When  weary  nature  must  have  rest,  their 
one  room,  which  has  served  both  as  kitchen  and  parlor,  must  also  be 
their  place  of  retirement. 

What  modesty  would  recently  have  shrunk  from,  must  now  be  sub* 
mitted  to,  and  once  submitted  to,  is  ever  after  less  and  less  painful. 
Then  commences  a  deterioration  of  moral  perception.  It  is  impossible 
for  one,  of  so  many  families,  to  keep  the  places  common  to  all,  clean 
and  orderly ;  and  what  is  habitually  witnessed  in  the  halls  and  the 
apartments  of  neighbors,  will  soon  be  permitted,  for  the  present,  in 
their  own,  especially  as  none  accustomed  to  other  appearances  will  pro- 
bably be  their  visitors. 

This  downward  course  is  so  rapid,  and  the  result  so  certain,  that  few 
will  fail  to  discern  the  cause.  Yet  as  the  influence  of  this  physical  and 
mental  condition  upon  the  moral  susceptibilities,  may  not  be  so  appa- 
rent, there  may  be  a  necessity  for  saying,  in  answer  to  your  first  in- 
quiry— that  I  have  observed  a  depreciation  of  susceptibility  of  moral 
and  religious  teachings,  towards  either  extreme  of  society  ;  but  as  the 
poor  are  more  accessible,  my  opportunities  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  that  extreme.  With  this  explanation,  I  answer,  un- 
hesitatingly, that  I  have  observed,  with,  perhaps,  no  more  than  the 
usual  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  a  graduation  of  appreciation  of  mo- 
rals and  character,  according  to  physical  condition.  And  in  answer  to 
your  second,  that  I  have  often  found  an  obtuseness  of  perception  induced 
by  physical  condition,  an  insuperable  bar  to  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. And  to  your  third — that  I  have  no  doubt  that  domiciliary  and 
personal  cleanliness  would  increase  self-respect,  and  an  aptitude  to 
receive  moral  and  religious  instruction,  while  their  negligence  would 
diminish  them. 

To  your  fourth  and  fifth  inquiries,  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer,  that 
compulsory  measures  in  relation  to  domiciliary  arrangements  are  ordi- 
narily, peculiarly  unwelcome,  especially  to  the  poor,  who  are  usually 
jealous  over  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  now  too  circumscribed 
rights.  And  yet  so  little  of  the  responsibility  of  the  accumulated  im- 
purities of  their  crowded  habitations  rests  on  a  single  family,  that  I 
think  I  may  say  in  answer  to  your  sixth  inquiry,  that  the  majority  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  receive  official  aid  and  instruction.  There  are, 
probably,  but  very  few  who  do  not  think  they  would  be  glad  to  live 
more  cleanly,  if  their  neighbors  would  render  it  possible  by  doing  so 
too.  Any  improvement,  although  constrained,  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease their  relf-respect,  and,  of  course,  their  happiness,  and  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  advance  their  spiritual 
interests. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  which  I  have  kept  any  record,  would  rather 
illustrate  the  influence  of  improved  morals  on  physical  condition.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  reciprocal  influence.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  commencement  of  the  elevating  process  is  the  relief  of  some  physi- 
cal distress,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  or  healing 
the  sick,  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  the  benevolent  supply  ;  always 
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endeavoring  to  keep  before  the  mind    those  great  truths  on  which  we 
rely,  through  the  efficient  agency  of  the  Spirit,  for  moral  renovation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  depreciating  process  alluded  to  in  your  first 
inquiry,  I  recollect  a  case  in  point,  although  not  recorded.  An  intimate 
friend  of  mine  was  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  then  moving  in  good  society,  with  moral  susceptibilities,  and  a  re- 
fined, discriminating  sense  of  propriety,  somewhat  above  mediocrity. 
At  about  the  age  of  twenty-two,  she  married,  as  was  thought,  respec- 
tabty.  A  few  years  proved  that  the  husband's  morals  and  habits  were 
not  such  as  to  secure  respect  or  independence ;  and  they  gradually 
sunk,  and  my  friend  lost  sight  of  them. 

About  six  years  since,  a  child  was  brought  by  a  Tract  visitor,  from  a 
filthy  cellar,  and  put  into  the  Sabbath  school  class  of  my  friend,  who, 
upon  learning  the  name  of  the  child,  visited  the  mother,  and  found  her  to 
be  the  same  person  known  years  ago  as  a  young  lady  of  refinement. 
She  had  now  lost  all  ambition  ;  her  husband  was  a  worthless  inebriate  ; 
her  children,  with  countenances  of  promise,  were,  like  their  mother, 
completely  at  home  in  their  most  miserable  apartment,  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly so  by  neglect.  Her  moral  susceptibilities  were  as  entirely 
changed  as  her  physical  condition.  Religious  truth  seemed  to  make  no 
impression  upon  her  mind — her  heart  seemed  callous.  Speak  of  her 
early  life,  and  the  fountain  of  feeling  seemed  to  break  up,  and  the  tears 
would  flow.  A  deep  impression  rests  upon  my  mind,  that  lost  as  she 
was,  if  she  could  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  approximating  to  those  of  her  youth,  the  probabilities  would 
have  been  in  favor  of  her  moral  renovation.  As  this  was  beyond  my 
reach,  attention  was  turned  to  more  hopeful  cases,  alas  !  in  too  many 
instances  to  meet  the  same  disappointment  from  the  same  cause,  and 
she  was  again  lost  sight  of.  Truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Bulen. 

From  Rev.  Isaac  Orchard,  Missionary  of  the  15th  Ward, 

Bedford  Street,  August  20th,  1844. 

Dr.  Griscom, — Dear  Sir — In  relation  to  the  questions  you  have 
proposed,  I  would  group  together  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  as  relating  to  a 
prevalent  evil,  and  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  as  relating  to  a  proposed 
remedy ;  and  this  I  do  the  more  readily,  because  the  points  suggested 
under  the  former  class,  appear  to  me  to  be  almost  self-evident,  and  the 
remarks  I  may  make  upon  the  latter  class,  may  be  more  conveniently 
made  upon  the  three  questions  collectively,  than  singly. 

1st,  2d,  and  3d.  The  extent,  concerning  which  the  first  question  in- 
quires, is,  I  fear,  very  great,  and  frequently  leads  to  actual  evil.  To  the 
points  suggested  in  these  questions,  I  would  give  an  affirmative  answer, 
regarding  them  all  as  general  rules,  liable  to  some  exception.  Thus  a 
person  of  coarse  mind  and  manners  may  be  found  associating  with  the 
refined  and  polite,  or  a  refined  and  polite  person  with  the  ill-behaved 
and  uncouth  ;  but  it  is  not  there  we  would  seek  for  them.  Apply- 
ing whatever  experience  1  have  obtained  on  this  subject,  I  am  induced 
to  regard  it  as  a  general  law  of  our  nature,  that  minds  and  manners 
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should  take  an  impress  from  those  with  which  they  associate  ;  and  this 
is  painfnlly  evident  in  many  cases,  where  we  observe  those  who  have 
fallen  from  opulence,  fashion,  and  high  standing,  into  poverty.     Sup- 
pose a  lady,  accustomed  to  luxury  and  elegant  society,  so  reduced  that 
she  has  to  earn  her  living  by  labor,  and  necessarily  to  mingle  amongst 
the  poor.     You  may  see  traces  of  her  former  condition,  yet  they  will 
be  but   little  more  than  traces.     Compelled  to  bring  her  mind  to  her 
circumstances,  to  associate  with,  and  perhaps  receive  instruction  from, 
persons  whom  she  once  would  have  avoided,  she  must  either  be  soli- 
tary in  her  manners,  or  despised  as  seeking  pre-eminence,  or  she  must 
come  down  to  the  standard  of  those  around  her,  aud  the   last  of  these 
will  be,  in  most  cases,  preferred,  although  it  will  involve  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  self-respect.     When   independent  in  fortune,  that  person  felt 
independent  in  mind,  and  abhorred  any  thing  mean — but  when  reduced 
to  dependence  upon  another  for  bread,  or  even  for  labor,  and  seeing 
that  the  most  obsequious  obtain  the   most  smiles,  then  the  cravings  of 
want  will  humble  the  high  spirit,  and  self-interest  will  induce  that  per- 
son to  submit  to  the  meanness  of  obsequiousness,  although  subjecting 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  most  painful  feelings  and  self-reproach. 
It  is  evidently  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for  persons  in  general 
to  avoid  the   influence  of  physical  condition  upon   mind.     Thus  it  is 
with  those  who  have  sunk  from  an  elevated  position,  and  it  will  be  the 
same  with  those  who  have  sunk  from  an  humble   position  to  one  still 
lower.     Perhaps  the  majority  of  charity  seeking   persons  amongst  us, 
may  be  of  this  class  ;  they  were  never  rich,   but  perhaps  were  quite 
above  want ;  now  they  have  sunk  in  circumstances  from  some  cause, 
and  the  associates  with  wrhom  they  mingle  are  of  a  lower  grade  than 
in  former  days.     This  they  do   not  know  how  to   avoid,  for  these  are 
now  their  neighbors.     To  keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  they  mingle 
in  their  company,  unite  in  their  sentiments,  and  associate  in  their  vices. 
To  some  passer-by,  it  appears  strange  that  in  the   block  standing 
south  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  other  places  contiguous,  there  are 
so  many  gin-shops  ;  and  they  ask  where  are  the  customers  to  support 
these  shops  ?  They  cannot  be  in  the  neighboring  houses,  for  there  also 
customers  are  wanted — the  bottles  are  exhibited  in  house  after  house, 
and  I  have  known  two  such  shops  in  one  house  ; — whence  came  the 
customers  ?     Now  this  is  a  question  that  the  licensing  power  might 
have  asked  before  they  granted  their  license  to  sell,  and  there  would 
have  been  nothing  ultra  in  it,  however  ultra  might  have  been  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  such  sale  should  be  licensed  at  all  ?     But  in  the 
multiplicity  of  cases,  it  is  evident  the  good  fathers  of  the  city  forgot  to 
ask  the  question.     Is  it  possible  that  a  Catholic  Cathedral,  like  a  thea- 
tre, can  be  the  attractor  of  a  circle  of  gin-shops  ?     No  !  no  !  to  suppose 
that  these  shops  are  sustained  by  the   worshippers  at  St.   Patrick's, 
when  going  to,  or  returning  from  church,  would  be  very  unkind,  and 
perhaps  very  unjust ;  for  I  have  discovered  that  those  houses  contain, 
to   a  considerable  extent,  their   own  customers.     It  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  when  persons  sink  into  poverty,  they   do   not  like  to  be 
scowled  upon — they  feel  it  even  more  than  in  better  days — yet  people 
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will  scowl  upon  them ;  their  old  friends  and  acquaintances  will  avoid 
them,  lest  they  should  want  something.     Landlords  will  be  more  par- 
ticular than  ever  as  to  their  rent,  and  when  they  have  got  it,  not  be 
respectful,  and  scarcely  civil.     Some  benevolent  person  calls  to  iuquire 
as  to  a  poor  family  needing  aid — the  landlord  says  nothing  that  will 
help  them,  and  the  room  appears  (in  the  estimation  of  some  short- 
sighted philanthropists)  too  good  for  a  family  receiving  charity,  and 
besides  there  are  several  articles  of  decent  furniture — the  visitor  is 
dissatisfied,  and  leaves,  but  leaves  no  aid  behind.     The  broken  down 
spirit  is  prostrated — hope  is  blasted — in  a  little  while  the  few  decent 
articles  are  gone  that  food  may  be  obtained,  and  the  poor,  dispirited 
castaways  seek  a  refuge  where  all,  being  poor,  will  sympathize  with 
each  other,  and  where  the  landlord,  even  if  he  charge  higher  rent  than 
they  gave  before,  will  speak  soothingly,  and  though  he  advise  them 
to  drown  their  cares  in  whiskey,  will   be  very  faithful  in  giving  them 
an  excellent  character  to  all  inquirers.     Lodgings  for  such  persons,  on 
such  terms,  may  be  found  in  the  houses   1  have  described.     These 
houses  contain,  I  say,  to  a  large  extent,  their  own  customers  ;  for  they 
are  the  pauper's  rendezvous,  and  offer  lodgings  to  beggars  of  every  grade. 
They  seem  to  be  always  open  for  new  comers,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  they  can  accommodate  them.     There  are  various  neighborhoods 
of  this  kind  in  this  city,  and  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  one 
named,  that  I  may  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  remarks  I  have  made. 
In  one  of  these  houses,  in  a  garret,  with  sloping  roof  and  low  ceiling, 
one  small,  broken  window,  no  bedstead,  nor  other  bedding  than  a  few 
bundles  of  rags  upon  the  floor,  I  have  found  three  families  of  men, 
women,  and  children :  there  they  lived,  and  there  they  all  slept.    Now, 
if  a  woman  accustomed  to  humble  life,  or  decent  poverty,  be  con- 
strained to  remove  to  such  a  place,  what  must  be  the  effect  on  her 
mind,  her  morals,  and  her  habits  ?     At  first,  she  will  recoil  from  un- 
dressing in  the  presence  of  a  strange  man,  but  soon  she  will  do  it 
without  a  blush.     Is  she  a  wife  ?     There  are  other   wives  and  their 
husbands  in  the  room,  without  even  a  curtain  to  hide  the  most  private 
transactions.      That  which  transpires  cannot  be  unobserved,  though 
seeking  the  darkest  recess,  and  soon  it  will  be  imitated  without  secrecy 
and  without  scruple.     Children,  too,  will  see  them,  and  think,  and 
imitate — and  thus   become  depraved  in  their  thoughts,  desires,  and 
practices.     Can  any  one  doubt  that  there  must  be  rapid  declension  in 
morals,  in  both  parents  and  children  ?  or  that  a  bar  is  here  opposed  to 
moral  or  religious  instruction  ?  or  that  this  state  of  things  was  conse- 
quent on  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  life  ?     Beside  this,  persons 
living  thus,  are  almost  necessarily  drunkards,  whether  men  or  women. 
Drunkenness,   probably,  reduced  them  to  this  state,  but  if  it  did  not, 
the  landlord  would  hardly  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  house,  or  their 
fellow  lodgers,  in  the  room,  unless  they  became  such.     If  questioned 
upon  this  subject,  they  are  accustomed  to  reply  that  they  do  drink,  but 
not  too  much  ;  yet  the  question,  what  quantity  is  too  much,  is  one 
upon  which  their   opinion   and  mine  would    not   agree.     When  the 
visitors  from  the  City  Tract  Society,  with  whom  I  am  accustomed  to 
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act,  succeed  in  awakening  in  the  minds  of  such  persons  a  sense  of  their 
degradation,  their  first  care  is  to  cut  them  off  from  the  society  that 
misery  loves.  If,  then,  they  can  be  induced  to  break  off  from  their  de- 
based habits  and  associations,  and  to  keep  themselves  and  the  clothes 
they  give  them,  clean — and  especially,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  woik, 
then  some  hope  is  entertained  that  they  will  listen  with  attention  to 
religious  instruction  ;  but  not  till  then. 

4th,  5th,  and  6th.  As  to  the  remedy  proposed  for  these  evils,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  love  of  cleanliness  could  be  instilled 
into  their  minds  by  moral  means,  all  the  good  you  suggest  would  result 
from  it,  and  real  good  would  result  if  cleanliness  were  secured  by  any 
means  ;  but  I  think  it  very  problematical  whether  this  could  be  obtained 
by  coercion.     Unless  the  will  assents,  there  must  be  constant  evasion, 
and  but  little  will  be  accomplished.     There  is  that  in  the  nature  of 
man  which  will  induce  him  to  respect  advice,  if  it  be  given  with  evi- 
dent kindness,  respect,  and  disinterestedness,  but  to  reject  real  benefits 
if  they  be  forced  upon  him  against  his  will.     The  poorer  classes  often 
imagine  that  they  possess  rights  which  they  do  not,  and  no  persons  are 
more  jealous  of  what  they  deem  their  rights  than  these  persons  are,  or 
more  ready  to  resent  and  oppose  any  infringement  of  them.     I  hold  it 
to  be  a  sound  principle  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  wrong  ;  but  many 
would  dispute  this,  or  if  they  admitted  it,   the  question  would  arise, 
what  is  wrong  ?     I  regard  it  as  wrong  for  any  family,  by  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  to  surround   itself  with  a  fetid  atmosphere  ;  but  there  are 
multitudes  of  the  poor,  or  rather  that  class  of  the  poor  particularly  in- 
terested, who  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  this 
matter,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wrong  that  should  be  resisted,  if  any 
one  interfered  with  this  right.     It  seems  therefore  necessary,  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  to  correct  the  judgment,  for  it  is  not  that  which  a 
man  ought  to  believe,  but  that  which  he  does  believe,  that  regulates  his 
conduct.     If  this  be  not  done,  will  he  not  regard  what  you  propose, 
as  a  high-handed  measure  of  the  rich  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  ? 
And  if  the  poor  man's  shanty  be  visited  more  frequently  than  the  rich 
man's  mansion,  will  he  not  regard  the  law  as  partial  and  unjust,  and 
probably  as  unconstitutional  ?     And  if  this  estimation  of  the  law  prevail, 
can  it  be  carried  into  effect  ?     It  requires  something  more  than  legisla- 
tion to  convince  the  judgment,  and  no  legislation,  though  based  upon  the 
soundest  principles,  will  be  generally  respected,  if  it  be  opposed  to  popu- 
lar error.     I  can  imagine  that  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
receive  the  visits  of  a  health  officer,  if  he  were  gentle,  kind,  and  un^ 
officious — if  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  family,  and  if  he  caused  all  clean- 
ing and  improvement  to  be  done  without  expense  or  inconvenience  to 
the  tenant — hut  not  else.     I  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  poor 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and   experience  convinces  me  that  if  a 
wealthy  individual,  when  bestowing  a  gift,  find  fault  with  the  dirtiness 
of  a  place,  he  must  do  it  with  gentleness,  and  with  due  regard  to  feelings, 
and  with  no  assumption  of  superiority,  or  he  will  exclude  from  the 
mind  all  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  gift  bestowed.     Or  if  the  person  com- 
municating kindness  be  known  as  the  almoner  of  others,  everything 
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like  scolding,  and  bluster,  and  importance,  will  be  still  more  offensive  ; 
and  though  regard  for  the  yet  ungiven  dollar  that  he  holds  between  his 
fingers,  may  preserve  the  peace  until  he  leaves  the  room,  then  will 
there  be  a  bursting  forth  of  pent-up  indignation  ;  and  though  at  his 
future  visits  he  may  be  received  with  civility,  it  will  be  the  civility  of 
hypocrisy.  How  then  can  we  expect  that  the  official  intrusion,  without 
a  peace-offering,  of  a  public  officer  into  the  place  which,  however  poor, 
the  poor  man  calls  his  castle,  will  be  received  with  favor  ?  He  may, 
indeed,  be  clothed  with  legal  authority  to  enter  the  place,  and  there  to 
look  into  holes  and  corners,  enforce  the  scrubbing  of  the  floor,  the  liming 
of  the  walls,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  furniture,  and  oblige  the  woman 
to  wash  herself  and  her  children,  comb  their  hair,  and  scour  their  clothes ; 
and  all  this  may  be  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  and  the 
health  of  the  neighborhood — but  it  will  be  more  likely  to  cause  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  than  to  be  regarded  as  a  kindness. 

There  is  a  power  somewhat  similar  in  England,  given  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  poor  ;  but  in  that  country,  under  monarchial  government, 
rights  are  often  proportioned  to  property  ;  laws  are  made  to  benefit  or 
coerce  distinct  classes,  and  strength  is  given  to  the  government  by  cloth- 
ing it  with  vast  powers  to  be  used  whenever  discreet — that  is,  in  cases 
of  urgency.     So  with  the  law  ;  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  every  day  enforcement  of  the  power  it  gives,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  every  day  life,  but  in  the  Statute  book,  ready 
for  use  in  case  of  pestilence,  or  other  apparent  necessity.     Then  such  a 
law  would  be  really  valuable.     They  have  it  in  reserve  for  such  a  sea- 
son, and  it  might  be  well  if  we  had  a  similar  law  to  be  used  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  ;  for  then,  the  judgment  of  every  one  showing  its 
importance  and  necessity,  it  would  be  enforced  without  difficulty.     Of 
this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  operation  of  quarantine  laws.     The 
great  plague  of  London,  caused  by  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  an  infected 
cargo  of  hides,  and  various  other  cases,  have  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  men  the  horror  of  a  plague,  and  the  great  danger  of  its  being  so  in- 
troduced into  a  city  or  nation.     Hence,  every  one  sees  and  feels  the 
necessity  of  a  ship  being  inspected  ;  yet  that  inspection  is  not  hailed 
with  pleasure,  but  submitted  to  as  a  necessary  evil.     Such,  at  least,  I 
have  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  was  one  of  about  160  persons  who 
terminated  a  tedious  and  almost  suffocating  voyage  at  this  port,  while 
cholera  was  raging  both  here  and  in  Europe.     The  same  acquiescence 
in  domestic  inspection  could  be  secured,  I  presume,  only  in  the  same 
way — that  is,  by  the  judgment  being  convinced  that  the  measure  is  just 
and  necessary.     But  how  is  the  judgment  of  men  to  be  so  convinced, 
and  especially  in  a  season  of  general  health  ?     Not  by  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  giving  new  powers ;  but  by  moral  means.     If  we  had  an 
awful  pestilence,  and  all  the  physicians  united  in  declaring  its  cause  to 
have  been  the  filthiness  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  it  would  no  doubt 
produce  an  impression — though  perhaps  even  then  conviction  would  not 
be  produced  unless  dicta  were  sustained  by  demonstration. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Isaac  Orchard, 

Sec.  of  C.  T.  Society,  and  Missionary  of  15th  Ward. 
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There  is  one  other  aspect  in  which  the  relations  of  the  state  or  com- 
munity, to  its  citizens,  are  to  be  viewed,  which  cannot  be  omitted  here, 
without  doing  both  parties  injustice,  especially  as  in  this  connexion,  the 
relation  is  very  intimate,  as  well  as  important.  I  refer  to  the  depen- 
dence of  the  community  upon  the  labors  of  its  members,  for  its  prosperi- 
ty, support,  and  advancement.  The  influence  exerted  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual upon  the  character  and  capacity  of  a  government,  is  well  marked 
and  freely  acknowledged,  when  men  of  commanding  intellect  step  out 
from  the  common  ranks.  No  one,  for  example,  can  measure  the  degree 
of  influence  exerted  upon  the  character  of  this  country,  or  of  mankind, 
by  Washington,  Franklin,  or  Fulton,  or  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  state 
by  the  genius  of  Dewitt  Clinton.  And  so  on  downwards  through  the 
various  gradations,  and  the  ever  varying  abilities,  physical  and  mental, 
of  the  masses  of  individuals,  to  the  most  insignificant,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  each  one  possesses  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  community,  and  by  his  peculiar  labors,  adds  to  it,  or  saves 
for  it.  How  many  conflagrations  have  been  prevented  by  the  devotion 
to  his  calling  of  the  sooty  and  despised  chimney  sweep  ?  while  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  rescued  from  filth  and  nothingness,  by  the 
industry  of  the  degraded  Chiffonier.* 

Now,  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  consists  in  its 
physical  labor.  "  Labor  is  wealth."  The  manufacturer,  the  artisan, 
the  builder,  oi/,  depend  upon  the  skill  and  strength  of  those  employed 
to  do  their  work.  Who  then  will  sajr  that  labor  of  the  most  insignificant 
kind  should  not  be  protected,  improved,  and  facilitated,  that  the  laborer 
of  the  smallest  capacity  should  not  be  strengthened  to  the  utmost,  by 
careful  training  and  education  ?  It  very  often  happens  that  almost  the 
minutest  muscles  of  the  human  body  (those  of  the  hands  and  fingers) 
are  those  which  perform  the  most  important  and  delicate  work  ;  so  do 
we  frequently  find  the  most  essential  part  of  a  magnificent  structure,  as 
of  an  engine,  or  a  building,  requires  the  labor  of  the  poorest  and  roughest 
operative.  Sound  vigorous  health  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  the 
proper  performance  of  all  labor. 

The  following  passage,  from  an  author  before  quoted,")*  written  for  an 
analogous  subject,  is  so  directly  applicable,  so  appropriate  to  my  pur- 
pose, and  so  forcible,  that  no  apology  will  be  required  for  its  length. 

u  This  subject  has  merits  which  should  command  the  attention  of  the 
statesman  and  political  economist.  All  investments  to  preserve  or  in- 
crease the  public  health,  would  be  reimbursed  many  fold,  in  an  increased 
capacity  for  production.  One  of  the  most  important  items  in  a  nation's 
wealth,  consists  in  the  healthfulness  and  vigor,  enjoyed  by  its  people. 
All  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  must  feel  the  force  of  this  remark 
in  regard  to  their  own  workmen  ;  and  they  would  feel  it  still  more,  if 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  perseverance  and  frugality  of  this  class  of  operatives,  I 
was  lately  informed  of  one  who,  by  his  dirty  trade,  has  amassed  $400,  which  he  was 
about  investing  in  "Western  lands.  Hundreds  of  these  people  derive  a  good  support 
from  the  business  in  this  city. 

t  Hon.  Horace  Mann. — Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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they  were  obliged  at  their  own  expense  to  support  those  workmen 
during  all  periods  of  sickness  or  incapacity  to  labor ;  and  this  is  the 
relation  in  which  the  state  stands  to  its  citizens.  It  has  been  said 
by  some  writers  on  political  economy,  that  from  one-seventh  to  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  wealth  of  a  country  originates  in  the  labor  of  each 
year.  Hence,  if  any  nation  or  community  should  cease  from  production 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  the  whole  of  its  wealth, — houses,  lands, 
goods,  money — would  be  consumed.  What  a  forcible  idea,  of  the 
value  of  labor,  is  presented  by  this  fact !  Yet,  what  a  sick  workman 
or  operative  would  be  to  a  capitalist  who  was  obliged  to  maintain  him, 
a  sick  citizen  is  to  the  republic.  Every  sick  man,  every  man  rendered 
unserviceable  by  general  debility,  or  specific  ailment,  must  be  subtract- 
ed from  a  nation's  available  resources.  He  not  only  adds  nothing  to  the 
common  stock,  but  he  draws  his  subsistence  in  some  form — and  often, 
too,  a  very  expensive  subsistence — from  the  storehouse  which  the  in- 
dustry of  others  has  filled.  Omitting  all  considerations  of  personal  and 
domestic  suffering,  of  the  extinction  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  those 
moral  aberrations  which  originate  in  physical  derangement  and  disease — 
and  considering  the  race  under  the  mere  aspect  of  a  money  making 
power — in  this  respect  it  is  clear  that  the  health  and  strength  of  one 
community,  if  set  in  opposition  to  the  debility  and  infirmity  of  another, 
would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  determine  the  balance  of  trade,  but  to 
settle  all  other  points  of  relative  superiority.  Let  such  information  be 
diffused  through  the  public,  as  all  the  children  in  our  schools  might 
easily  acquire,  and  a  single  generation  would  not  pass  away,  without 
the  transfer  of  immense  sums  to  the  other  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count in  the  national  leger.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  diseases 
could  be  abolished  at  once,  even  by  a  universal  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  causes  ;  or  that  the  era  foretold  by  the  prophet  would  be  usher- 
ed in,  when  "  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old,"  and  when  there 
shall  be  no  "  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days."  The  violation  of 
those  beautiful  and  benign  laws  which  the  Creator  has  inwrought  into 
our  system,  has  been  too  heinous,  and  too  long  persevered  in  by  the 
race, to  be  expiated  or  atoned  for  in  a  single  age.  Disease  and  debility 
transmitted  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  have  acquired  a  momentum 
by  the  length  of  the  descent,  which  cannot  at  once  be  overcome.  But 
I  do  mean,  if  this  subject  were  generally  understood,  that  such  a  change 
would  be  wrought  in  a  single  generation,  that  a  broad  and  deep  current 
of  wealth  would  be  made  to  change  its  direction  ;  and  instead  of  millions 
annually  flowing  outward  from  the  common  treasury,  to  defray  the 
various  expenditures  of  sickness,  that  treasury  would  be  replenished  by 
an  equal  number  of  millions,  coined  from  the  mint  and  from  the  ore, 
of  labor-loving  health.  Yet  amid  all  our  pecuniary  speculations,  this 
grand  financial  operation,  of  substituting  health  and  strength  for  sick- 
ness and  debility — that  is,  immense  gains  for  immense  expenditures — 
has  been  unheard  of. 

"  In  the  army  and  navy,  where  the  expediency  of  giving  battle  has  been 
discussed  in  a  council  of  war ;  or  afterwards  when  the  causes  of  defeat 
have  been  explained  by  the  vanquished,  the  state  of  the  sick  list  has 
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been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  historian,  too,  in  his  account 
of  campaigns,  recognizes  health  and  sickness  as  among  the  grand 
causes  of  success  or  disaster.  But  the  manly  health  and  vigor  of  a 
people  engaged  in  the  arts  of  peace — as  among  the  most  essential  items 
in  a  nation's  valuation,  as  a  capital  ready  for  profitable  investment,  in 
any  industrial  enterprise,  and  therefore  as  a  prolific  source  of  public 
revenue,  as  well  as  of  private  wealth,  have  been  overlooked  by  states- 
men and  law-givers,  in  all  their  schemes  for  national  aggrandizement. 

"  The  pecuniary  merits  of  this  subject  maybe  presented  under  another 
aspect.  Children  at  different  ages,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  investments  of  different  sums  of  money. 
These  investments  consist  in  the  amount  which  has  been  expended  for 
their  nursing,  rearing,  clothes,  board,  education,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the 
value  of  the  time  of  others  which  has  been  appropriated  to  them. 
Though  differing  exceedingly  in  regard  to  different  persons,  yet,  in  this 
country,  the  aggregate  expense  with  its  accruing  interest,  of  the  great 
majority  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  twenty-one  years,  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars,  after  deduct- 
ing the  value  of  all  the  services  performed.  Now  if  half  mankind  die 
by  the  time  they  arrive  at  this  age,  or  before  it,  and  half  these  come  to 
their  untimely  end,  through  the  ignorance  of  their  parents  or  them- 
selves, (and  I  may  add  through  the  inattention  of  government  to  their 
condition,)  wThat  an  amazing  price  does  our  ignorance  (and  inatten- 
tion) cost  us  ?  With  what  reckless  prodigality  do  we  continue  to 
cherish  it !  What  spendthrifts  we  are,  not  only  of  the  purest  source 
of  affection  and  domestic  happiness,  but  of  wealth  !" 

Such  being  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  this  city, 
such  the  physical,  and  such  the  moral  evils,  which  flow  in  a  continu- 
ally deepening  and  widening  stream  of  misery,  pollution,  and  death,  it 
remains  for  me  now  to  point  out,  in  conclusion  of  the  plan  with  which 
I  commenced  this  paper,  the  means  by  which  the  sources  of  the  current 
may  be  dried  up. 

To  secure  the  community  against  invasion  by  disease  from  abroad, 
we  have  a  well  organized  and  efficient  "  Cordon  Sanitaire."  This  con- 
sists of  the  Health  Officer,  residing  at  the  Quarantine  station,  and  the 
Resident  Physician  and  Health  Commissioner,  residing  in  the  city. 
These  together  form  a  board  known  as  Health  Commissioners,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Health,  (composed  of  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Assistant  Aldermen,)  constitute  the  external  Health  Police. 
No  vessel  can  reach  the  city  without  an  inspection  by  the  Health  Offi- 
cer, who  has  full  power  to  determine  whether  she  has  on  board  any 
material,  or  comes  from  a  port  in  such  a  state  of  health,  as  might  pro- 
duce disease  in  the  city  after  arriving  at  our  wharves.  Should  he  dis- 
cover good  cause  to  suspect  her  to  be  in  a  condition  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  he  is  empowered  to  detain  her  at  the  Quarantine,  a  length 
of  time  sufficient  to  overcome  all  danger  therefrom.  The  law  is  impe- 
rative, unless  the  Board  of  Health,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  choose 
to  permit  the  vessel  to  approach  the  city.  The  Health  Officer  has  full 
control  over  the  persons  of  the  officers,  crews,  and  passengers  of  vessels 
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suspected  of  infection,  and  over  the  cargo,  and  all  the  properties  of  the 
vessel  and  passengers.  Certain  articles  may  be  destroyed  by  him,  and 
he  may  order  bedding  and  clothing  to  be  purified  and  washed,  before 
being  brought  up  to  the  city. 

These  officers  are  all  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
city  authorities  have  no  voice  in  their  selection,  though  the  Resident 
Physician  is  to  a  certain  extent,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  The  only  medical  duty  prescribed  for  him  by  the  law,  is 
to  "  visit  all  sick  persons  reported  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  the  Board,  or 
Commissioners,  of  Health,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board 
of  Health  shall  enjoin."  u  The  Health  Commissioner,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Health,  shall  assist  the  Resident  Physician  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties." 

These  officers,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  belong  exclusively  to  the  external, 
and  not  to  the  internal  Health  Police  of  the  city,  except  so  far,  or  at 
such  times,  as  the  Board  of  Health  may  direct.  With  the  investigation 
and  removal  of  causes  of  disease,  and  the  suppression  of  epidemics  gene- 
rated, and  existing  within  the  city,  they  have  nothing  to  do,  unless 
ordered  specifically  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, the  Board  having  no  municipal  officer  upon  whose  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  such  matters  they  could  depend,  the  state  officers, 
would  undoubtedly  have  plenty  to  do,  should  occasion  for  extra  services 
unfortunately  arise. 

This  I  repeat  is  our  external  Health  Police  ;  and  it  will  be  generally 
conceded  to  be  well  arranged,  ample,  and  efficient.  All  the  incumbents 
are  medical  men,  and  care  has  generally  been  taken  to  appoint  those  in 
good  standing  in  the  profession,  and  possessing  sufficient  age  and  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  more  commendable,  as  nearly  all  the  duties  of 
some  of  the  officers  are  merely  financial,  yet  the  incumbents  may  be,  in 
the  event  of  an  epidemic,  called  upon  to  exercise  their  professional  judg- 
ment and  skill. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  from  within  the  confines  of  the  city,  more 
serious  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  than  from  without.  In  the  pent 
up  courts,  the  crowded  tenements,  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  the 
damp  dark  cellars,  in  the  destitution,  filth,  and  misery  of  a  large  part  of 
our  population,  are  the  germs  of  disease,  which  will  readily  account  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  weekly  average  of  nearly  200  deaths,  announ- 
ced in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

In  geographical  position,  in  climatic  placement,  and  in  geological  struc' 
ture,  no  site  perhaps  could  be  selected  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  great  city, 
of  a  more  salubrious  character,  than  Manhattan  Island.  And  yet  whence 
this  great  mortality  ?  It  is  not  from  without — disease  is  forbidden  to 
approach  our  wharves.  It  can  only  be  then,  from  within,  the  people 
meet  with  such  abundant  destruction.  Many  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  this  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out.  The  remedy  and  preventive, 
are  next  to  be  considered,  and  I  will  now  invite  attention  to  our  Internal 
Health  Police.  This  consists  of  an  officer  entitled  City  Inspector,  an 
Assistant  City  Inspector,  an  Assistant  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  eigh- 
teen Health  Wardens.     For  15  or  20  years  past,  it  has  been  deemed 
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Important  that  the  City  Inspector,  (who  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  head 
to  this  corps  of  officials,)  should  possess  medical  attainments  and  quali- 
fications, inasmuch  as  many  of  his  duties  prescribed  by  ordinance,  and 
many  others  not  prescribed,  are  of  a  character  requiring  that  kind  of 
knowledge  for  their  performance.  In  the  last  appointment,  however,  to 
this  office,  this  principle  was  repudiated  for  reasons  not  very  clearly  set 
forth  ;  it  might  have  been  considered  as  an  oversight,  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity been  given  for  a  revision  of  the  act,  by  the  presentation  of  a 
memorial  on  the  subject,  by  a  very  large  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, which  set  forth  in  a  clear  light,  the  true  nature  of  the  office,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  medical  education  in  its  incumbent,  and  which  memo- 
rial was  not  only  responded  to  favorably,  but  its  principles  denied  in  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  The  propriety 
of  the  appointment  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  sentiment  was  expressed, 
that  not  only  is  a  medical,  or  even  a  literary  education  in  the  officer, 
unnecessary,  but  that  without  it,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  "  he  is 
likely  to  prove  equally,  if  not  more,  capable  and  efficient."  I  have  no 
wish  to  criticise  this  remarkable  exposition  of  a  principle  which  must 
strike  every  one  who  observes  it,  as  entirely  out  of  character  with  the 
present  advanced  state  of  intelligence.  I  will,  however,  endeavor  in  the 
proper  place,  to  show  that  a  medical  education  is  essential  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  health,  of  whatever  grade,  and  of 
this  one  especially,  and  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  those  best  qualified  for  this  duty.  The  Assistant  City  Inspec- 
tor, and  Assistant  of  the  Board  of  Health,  need  not  possess  medical  quali- 
fications, as  their  duties  are  more  strictly  clerical ;  yet  such  an  educa- 
tion would  often  be  useful,  as  they  sometimes  are  obliged  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  chief  officer. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  deemed  necessary  that  the  Health  Wardens 
should  be  medically  qualified.  Indeed,  had  it  been,  medical  men  could 
not  readily  have  been  obtained  for  the  duty,  as  conjoined  therewith,  is 
an  office  whose  duties  are  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  habits  and  educational  capabilities  of  a  physician.  I 
allude  to  the  office  of  Dock  Master,  and  lately,  the  office  of  Street  In- 
spector has  been  added  to  it,  in  some  of  the  wards. 

Being  one  of  the  poorest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Common  Council, 
the  post  of  Health  Warden  has  rarely  been  sought  for,  or  filled,  by 
any  other  than  the  most  ignorant  and  incompetent  among  the  office- 
seekers.  Its  salary  being  the  smallest  of  all,  the  most  shameful  collu- 
sions have  been,  and  are  daily,  practised,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  emoluments,  whereby  a  large  amount  of  money  is  irregularly  and 
improperly  taken  from  the  pockets  of  citizens.*  Another  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  present  arrangement  is,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 

*  By  the  City  Inspector,  in  1842,  a  fraud  was  detected,  which,  had  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, would  have  swindled  householders  of  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  con* 
sisted  of  the  printing  of  two  hundred  forged  notices  to  empty  sinks,  which  some 
night  scavenger  had  ordered,  and  which  would  have  yielded!  him  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars  each.  This  was  but  one  operation,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
acts  are  frequently  committed,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Health  Wardens, 
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epidemic  or  contagious  diseases,  in  large  numbers  or  single  cases,  the 
timid  apprehensions  of  non-professional  men,  often  wholly  unfit  them 
for  the  duties  of  officers  of  Health.  They  fear  to  approach  a  sick  per- 
son, or  even  to  enter  a  house  where  the  disorder  is  said  to  exist,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  increase,  than  allay,  popular  excitement.  Some 
other  equally  injudicious  matters,  in  this  connection,  might  be  stated, 
but  these  facts  alone  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  present  system  as  a  Health  Police.  Not  one  of  all 
the  officers  in  that  important  branch  of  the  City  Government,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  medically  educated  man. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  a  plan  of  a  Health  Police  sug- 
gested nearly  two  years  ago.  There  are  three  prominent  principles 
upon  which  an  organization  for  this  purpose  should  be  based. 

In  the  first  place,  the  incumbents  should  be  men  whose  education, 
habits  of  investigation,  and  powers  of  judgment,  would  enable  them 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  nuisance,  and  how  far  any  particular 
matter  is  calculated  to  derange  the  healthy  state  of  the  atmosphere, — 
in  short,  they  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  mi- 
asmata of  all  kinds,  and  their  influence  upon  health. 

2d.  They  should  be  men  whose  daily  occupations,  and,  if  possible, 
their  personal  interests,  would  aid  them  in  the  discovery  and  suppres- 
sion or  removal,  of  the  causes  of  disease  :  whose  general  intelligence, 
and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  especially  of  its  poorer  in- 
habitants, would  induce  and  urge  them  to  give  a  regular  and  thorough 
examination  of  all  suspected  and  doubtful  places. 

3d.  They  should  possess  the  qualifications  for  reporting,  when  re- 
quired, to  the  superior  authorities,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  city  ; — for  recommending  such  measures  as  prudence 
and  enlightened  judgment  may  dictate,  and  the  practical  skill  requisite 
for  the  application  of  preventive  measures,  such  as  vaccination  and  the 
like. 

All  these  principles  and  aims  would  be  answered  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  plan  of  organization.  I  propose  first,  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Health  Warden,  (of  whom  there  are  usually  eighteen ;)  to 
divide  the  city  in  twelve  districts,  to  each  of  which  to  appoint  a  re- 
spectable physician,  to  be  entitled  Health  Inspector.  These  twelve, 
with  the  City  Inspector  and  his  office  assistants,  to  constitute  the 
"  Health  Police  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  the  City  Inspector,  (also  a 
respectable  physician,)  to  be  its  head. 

I  need  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  benefits  derivable  from  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  officers. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  2d  principle,  that  is,  to  engage  the 
personal  and  private  interest  of  the  proposed  Health  Inspector,  (wherein 
we  would  have  the  best  surety  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  du- 
ties,) I  propose  to  make  the  boundaries  of  the  Health  districts  identical 
with  those  of  the  present  Dispensary  districts,  and  to  unite  the  offices 
of  Health  Inspector  and  Dispensary  Physician,  in  the  same  individual. 
The  duties  of  the  Dispensary  Physician  carry  him  in  the  very  track 
of  the  nuisances  which  should  be  corrected,  and  while  administering 
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to  the  relief  of  his  patients,  he  would,  as  Health  Inspector,  cast  about 
for  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  apply  the  remedy.  By  the  performance 
of  his  duty  in  one  capacity,  his  labors  in  the  other,  would  be  mate- 
rially lessened. 

How  great  a  proportion  of  the  Rheumatisms,  the  Fevers,  the  In- 
flammations, the  Pulmonary  and  other  disorders,  of  all  kinds,  are  at- 
tributable to  the  damp  cellars,  the  filthy  tenements,  the  foul  yards, 
courts,  and  alleys,  in  which  the  poor  are  crowded,  can  be  known  only 
to  the  Dispensary  Physician,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  amid  these 
wretched  scenes,  where  he  is  now  powerless  for  any  preventive  action 
that  may  occur  to  him. 

But  all  are  aware,  for  bitter  experience  has  shown,  that  it  is  in  those 
places  the  Cholera,  Yellow  Fever,  Small  Pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles, 
Typus  Fever,  and  all  other  contagious  and  infectious  disorders,  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  and  malignant. 

It  has  been  customary  upon  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  for  the 
public  authorities  to  use  great  exertions  and  spend  much  money  in 
cleansing  and  purifying  these  pestilential  spots,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
extension  of  the  disease.  Their  previous  neglect,  or  a  false  economy, 
has  repeatedly  sown  a  wide-spread  desolation,  which  such  preventive 
measures,  as  are  now  suggested,  would  to  much  extent  have  saved. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  Health  Wardens, 
the  Health  Inspectors  should  be  required, 

1st.  To  see  that  all  persons  are  vaccinated,  and  for  this  purpose,  to 
visit  all  houses,  especially  among  the  destitute,  once  a  year  ;  to  be  con- 
stantly prepared,  and  to  offer  their  services,  to  perform  the  operation 
gratuitously,  and  to  urge  it  upon  all  who  may  require  it. 

2d.  To  be  subject  to  the  requisition  of  the  Mayor,  or  any  Alderman, 
or  Assistant,  to  perform  any  professional  duty  they  may  justly  require ; 
the  Health  Inspector,  in  whose  district  may  be  a  Watch  House  or  Po- 
lice Office,  to  perform  all  the  medical  and  surgical  duties  that  may  be 
required  at  those  places,  at  the  call  of  any  officer  attached  thereto  ;  and 
to  do  all  other  things  that  may  be  required  by  the  City  Inspector. 

The  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  last  section  by  a  municipal 
officer,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  will  relieve  the  Common  Council  of  all 
the  annoyance  attendant  upon  the  examination,  and  passage  or  rejec- 
tion, of  the  numerous  small  bills  now  frequently  laid  before  them. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  the  duties  of 
the  Dispensary  Physician  would  be  performed  with  a  greater  degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  care.  The  stimulus  of  a  better  remuneration,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  duty  than  such  as  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  his  professional  labors,  and  of  a  character  not  merely 
not  incongruous  with,  but  really  in  aid  of,  those  labors,  the  duties  of 
both  offices  requiring  generally  but  a  little  more  time  than  is  now  given 
to  one,  there  could  be  obtained  for  the  joint  office,  men  of  such  char- 
acter and  age,  as  would  not  only  prove  a  blessing  to  the  poor,  but  a 
great  assistance  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  give  a  profound  satisfac- 
tion, and  feeling  of  every  possible  security,  to  the  whole  community. 

Not  the  least  among  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  proposed 
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combination,  is  this,  that  this  corps  of  professional  men,  (selected  as 
they  are,  and  doubtless  ever  will  be,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dispensa- 
ries, as  those  best  qualified,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  political 
opinion,)  being  ex  officio  Health  Inspectors,  though  commissioned  as 
such  by  another  power,  (the  Board  of  Health,)  if  found  competent, 
the  Department  wrould  be  at  once  raised  above  the  corrupting  atmos- 
phere of  partizanship,  and  we  should  then  no  more  hear  of  public  du- 
ties neglected  for  fear  of  making  a  politicel  enemy,  or  through  favor  to 
a  political  friend  :  a  practice  too  prevalent  in  this  Department  under  its 
present  organization. 

In  the  protection  of  public  health,  as  well  as  in  private  practice, 
party  zeal  should  be  entirely  repudiated :  it  is  incompatible  with  sound 
judgment  and  efficient  action. 

If  any  one  Department,  either  of  government  or  of  private  occupa- 
tion, (and  the  remark  has  as  much  weight  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,) 
should,  more  than  another,  be  above  the  influence  of  political  favoritism, 
and  be  sustained  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  is  that  which  has  the  care 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  community,  or  of  individuals. 

From  what  has  been  related  respecting  the  effects  of  the  habitations 
of  the  poor,  upon  their  health,  lives,  and  morals,  the  evils  are  attribu- 
table to  three  things,  viz.,  1st,  the  living  in  damp,  dark,  underground, 
and  other  ill-ventilated  apartments.  2d.  The  dirty  and  injured  condi- 
tion of  the  floors,  walls,  yards,  and  other  parts  of  the  premises. 
3d.  The  crowding  too  many  persons  in  single  rooms  of  inadequate 
size  and  accommodations.  To  correct  the  first  two  of  these  evils, 
there  appears  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  place  all  the  dwellings  of  the 
city  under  the  inspection  of  competent  officers,  who  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  a  law  of  domiciliary  cleanliness.  For  this  purpose,  those 
places  known  or  suspected  to  be  kept  usually  in  improper  condition, 
should  be  visited  periodically,  say  once  in  one,  two,  or  three  months. 
The  law  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  cleansing  bear  upon  the 
owner  or  lessee,  and  not  upon  the  tenant  directly,  who  is  generally  so 
poor,  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  the  necessary  purgation  and  rectifica- 
tion of  the  premises. 

The  provisions  of  such  a  law  should  be  similar  to  these. 

1st.  Every  dwelling,  or  house,  or  room,  court,  alley,  or  yard,  or 
other  place  used  as  a  dwelling  in  the  City  of  New  York,  shall  be  sub- 
ject at  any  time,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Health  Inspector  in  whose  district  it  may  be  situated.  If  in  opinion 
of  said  officer,  it  shall  be  deemed  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  residence, 
by  reason  of  dampness,  darkness,  dirt,  filthiness,  too  low  ceiling,  ill- 
ventilation,  being  under  ground,  or  any  other  good  cause,  he  shall  im- 
mediately report  the  same  to  the  City  Inspector,  who  shall,  upon  being- 
satisfied  that  such  report  is  true,  serve  a  notice  to  that  effect  upon  the 
owner,  agent,  or  lessee,  stating  the  reason  therefor,  and  directing  the 
same  to  be  put  in  proper  order  and  condition,  within  a  specified  time; 
said  room,  house,  or  premises,  to  be  outlawed,  and  forbidden  to  be  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling,  until  said  order  is  complied  with  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Health  Inspector, 
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2d.  Should  any  room,  cellar,  dwelling,  or  premises,  be  found  by  the 
Health  Inspector  to  be  in  a  condition  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
by  reason  of  emanations  from  the  soil,  or  other  places,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  said  officer  shall  report  the  same  to  the  City  Inspector, 
who  shall  upon  being  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  notify  the  owner, 
agent,  or  lessee  thereof,  directing  him  to  cleanse  and  purify  said  place 
or  premises,  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  in  default  of  a  compliance  with 
such  order,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Health  Inspector  to  cause  such 
place  to  be  purified  and  cleansed  forthwith,  and  all  the  costs  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  property  so  cleansed,  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars. 

3d.  Should  any  owner,  lessee,  or  other  person  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  the  Health  Inspector  or  City  Inspector,  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  Mayor,  or  Board  of  Health,  (sufficient  time  being  allowed  for 
the  purpose,)  who  may  reverse  or  confirm  the  decision  of  the  City 
Inspector. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  City  Inspector,  or  his  assistants,  is  al- 
ready sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  of  this  proposition,  such  as 
entering  and  inspecting  any  premises,  yard  or  dwelling,  &c.  But  the 
essential  points  require  some  addition  to  the  law,  and  I  believe  they 
are  all  embraced  in  the  above  proposed  provision. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  such  sanitary  provisions,  if  well  and  dis- 
creetly carried  out,  would  have  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  large  numbers  of  the  poor  of  this  city,  and  that  they  would  prevent 
much  of  the  devastation  of  health  and  life  now  made  among  them,  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  pass  their  days  by  the  neg- 
ligent and  unfeeling  landlord  i 

The  effect  of  such  a  law  upon  the  habits  of  the  tenant  would  not  be 
direct, — his  personal  condition  can  only  be  reached  by  the  moral  law, — 
but  the  landlord,  under  this  compulsory  process,  urged  by  the  fear  of 
having  his  premises  out-lawed  would,  in  letting  them,  stipulate  with 
his  tenants  to  keep  them  clean,  to  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
wash  the  floors,  remove  the  collections  of  dirt  and  garbage,  and  keep 
the  yards  and  cellars  in  good  order.  And  knowing  that  the  health  offi- 
cer will  pay  them  frequent  visits,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  law. 
it  is  altogether  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tenants  themselve  would 
be  stimulated  to  maintain  a  better  appearance  of  persons  and  domicils — 
that  many  would  feel  a  pride  in  a  good  and  cleanly  aspect — that  the 
smothered  feelings  of  self-respect,  love  of  praise,  and  desire  for  the 
comforts  of  cleanliness,  would,  in  hundreds  of  bosoms,  be  re-awakened 
into  life  and  energy. 

Much  of  the  good  effect  which  might  flow  from  the  application  of 
such  a  law,  would  depend  upon  the  character  and  manner  of  the  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  enforce  it.  The  exhibition  of  a  regard  for  their 
health  and  comforts,  a  manner  combining  firmness,  kindness,  and  pa- 
tience, a  disposition  to  instruct  in  the  manner,  as  well  as  to  require  the 
act,  giving  an  assurance  while  making  the  visit  of  inspection,  that  it  is 
wholly  for  their  advantage,  would  satisfy  the  tenants  that  their  health, 
comfort,  and  protection,  against  the  neglect  of  the  landlord,  were  the 
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chief  objects  of  the  law,  and  cause  the  visits  of  the  inspector  to  be  re- 
ceived with  interest  and  pleasure.  No  person  is  more  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived with  kindness,  and  welcomed  as  a  friend,  than  he  who  comes  to 
relieve  suffering,  or  restore  health.  The  plan  I  have  suggested  of  uni- 
ting the  offices  of  Dispensary  Physician  and  Health  Inspector  in  one 
individual,  will  effectually  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  enforcement  of  a  law  to  compel  domiciliary  cleanliness,  may  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  some  as  impracticable,  to  others  as  unconstitutional, 
(on  the  ground  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  his  occupation  of 
it  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  his  consent,)  and  some  may  sup- 
pose it  oppressive,  as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  citizens  to  live  as 
many  in  a  room,  in  such  manner  as,  and  in  whatever  room  they  choose. 
An  examination  of  this  subject  will  expose  the  erroneousness  of  such 
views,  and  show  that  an  inspection  of  dwellings  will  be  as  justifiable  as 
the  inspection  of  articles  of  food,  or  clothing,  or  of  steamboat  boilers. 

We  permit,  without  objecting,  the  examination  of  our  houses  by  the 
fire  wardens,  to  see  that  all  is  safe  against  fire.  No  one  objects  to  the 
law  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  in  a  vessel  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  for  its  violation  ;  and  the  public  voice 
would  demand,  in  loud  tones,  the  razing  of  a  house  in  danger  of  falling 
upon  the  passers  by.  Chimneys  are  required  by  law  to  be  swept  every 
month,  and  if  they  take  fire,  a  fine  is  imposed  though  no  damage  results. 
Cispools  and  sinks  are  now  required  to  be  emptied  when  the  contents 
attain  to  a  certain  depth,  under  heavy  penalty.  Unsound  beef,  hides, 
skins,  fish,  or  any  putrid,  or  unsound  or  unwholesome  substance,  maybe 
forthwith  cast  into  the  river  by  the  officer.  The  fire  law  prevents  the 
erection  of  wooden  buildings  within  certain  limits,  and  prescribes  the 
mode  in  which  brick  buildings  shall  be  built.  All  these  instances,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  citizens,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  amendments  here  sug- 
gested. Nay,  further,  with  regard  to  nuisances,  the  statute  expressly 
declares  the  right  of  the  Common  Council  to  fill  up  any  lots,  yards,  or 
cellars  which  may  endanger  by  their  condition,  the  public  health,  and 
the  same  reason  why  a  vessel  without  a  clean  bill  of  health,  may  not 
lie  at  our  wharves,  will  apply  to  the  dwellings  in  the  city.  Every 
house  should  be  required  to  have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  or  like  the  ships, 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  proper  officers. 

To  raise  from  the  depressed  and  poor,  the  heavy  necessity  of  living 
crowded  in  single  rooms,  the  source  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  of 
great  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  evils,  much  aid  cannot,  I  fear,  be  found 
in  any  legal  enactment.  If  a  family  are  so  numerous  as  to  require 
separate  rooms,  and  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  them,  no  law  on 
the  subject  could  be  enforced,  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  evil. 
The  remedy  lies  with  the  humane  and  philanthropic  capitalists,  by 
whom  houses  might  be  erected  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  separate  chambers,  &c,  which  would  yield  a  fair  interest  on  their 
value,  and  make  thousands  of  people  happy.  Here  is  a  direction  in 
which  a  fortune  might  be  applied,  which  would  produce  an  amount  of 
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happiness  to  the  possessor,  of  good  to  the  recipient,  and  benefit  to  the 
community,  equal,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  all  that  could  be  possibly  obtained 
by  a  new  line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  though  ever  so  successful. 

This  subject  has  two  points  of  consideration  of  especial  value  with 
regard  to  the  temperance  reformation.  An  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  home  of  the  laborer,  will  remove  one  of  the  temptations  to 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  more  comfortable  and  inviting  grog  shops, 
while  the  substitution  of  a  more  invigorating  and  stimulating  atmosphere, 
will  relieve  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  desire  for  artificial  stimulus. 

Atmospheric  air  is  to  the  animal  system,  a  powerful  stimulant  as  well 
as  nutrient  substance.  In  sufficient  purity  and  copiousness,  it  imparts 
a  sustaining  and  vivifying  power  unequalled  by  any  other  substance. 
Its  vitalizing  operations  present  one  instance  of  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tions of  natural  things  to  each  other,  but  it  is  singularly  striking,  because 
of  the  immediate  and  incessant  dependence  of  animals  upon  it,  for  life 
and  strength.  Air,  when  pure,  gives  a  freshness  and  vigor,  a  tone  to 
the  nervous  and  muscular  parts  of  the  system,  productive  of  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  and  physical  enjoyment.  Without  the  tone  thus  im- 
parted, the  functions  of  the  system  become  relaxed,  and  in  addition,  the 
animal  spirits  and  feelings  become  depressed  and  uneasy.  To  relieve 
this  condition,  nature  instinctively  seeks  some  stimulating  means. 
Many  feed  on  mental  excitement — the  stimulus  of  business  with  some, 
with  others  of  society,  with  some  of  hope  and  expectation,  keep  alive 
the  energies.  But  the  farmer  feeds  his  nervous  and  general  strength 
on  fresh  air  and  wholesome  labor.  Artificial  stimulus  is  not  required 
by  him,  he  does  not  feel  its  want,  and  has  comparatively  little  relish  for 
it.  But  the  dwellers  in  the  cellars,  courts,  and  ill-ventilated  garrets, 
depressed  and  prostrated  by  the  want  of  the  stimulus  given  by  nature, 
unable  to  enjoy  the  feelings  guaranteed  by  an  unfailing  abundance  of 
oxygen,  instinctively  feel  the  want  of  a  substitute  ;  they  find  it  in  alco- 
hol The  allurements  held  out  by  those  dens  of  destruction,  abounding 
on  all  sides,  add  temptation  to  instinct,  and  the  child  of  ignorance  and 
misfortune  terminates  his  senses,  and  often  his  life,  the  victim  of  licen- 
tiousness and  unnatural  debauchery. 

First  take  the  drunkard  from  the  cellar,  give  him  the  stimulus  of  a 
pure  atmosphere,  relieve  the  demands  of  nature  in  this  particular,  and 
tbe  work  of  reformation  is  half  done,  and  will  then  go  on  with  increased 
vigor ;  but  as  long  as  he  is  deprived  of  the  sustaining  power  offered  by 
nature,  his  artificial  appetite  will  be  less  easily  appeased. 

The  community  is  guilty  of  the  double  offence  of  cutting  off  from  the 
destitute  part  of  its  members  a  propel  supply  of  air,  in  other  words,  of 
exciting  an  appetite  for  a  vile  and  destructive  substitute,  and  then  of 
presenting  to  them  at  almost  every  corner,  opportunities  for  indulgence 
in  the  poison. 

Very  few  members  of  the  medical  profession  ever  find  a  seat  in  the 
public  council  chamber.  Legislative  and  executive  bodies  must,  there- 
fore, be  dependent,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  subject,  upon  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  lay  members  of  the  profession,  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  proper  laws,  and  exercise  the  proper  authority  for  the  pro- 
7  " 
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tection  of  their  constituents  against  the  encroachments  of  disease.  Is 
it  not  then,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  appointing  powers,  to  fill  the  offices 
having  the  control  and  direction  of  sanitary  matters,  with  men  of  the 
largest  experience  and  most  cultivated  capacity  in  medical  science, 
having  regard  to  the  important  consideration  that  a  man  may  be  a  good 
prescribing  physician,  without  the  kind  of  knowledge  or  the  taste  re- 
quisite for  the  due  discharge  of  public  duties  of  this  character.  This 
is  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  science,  (though  strictly  medical,)  and  as 
distinct  as  the  practice  of  surgery. 

The  judgment  which  should  be  exercised  in  seeking  medical  advisers 
for  ourselves  or  our  families,  is  equally,  if  not  more  imperative,  when 
the  protection  of  the  300,000  members  of  the  community  is  concerned. 

The  necessity  for  a  medical  education  in  an  Officer  of  Health,  may 
be  shown  by  instancing  some  of  the  practical  duties  wThich  must  be  per- 
formed by  him,  whether  a  chief  or  subordinate.  The  question  "  what  con- 
stitutes a  nuisance?"  is  one  which  now  divides  the  scientific  world.  On 
either  side  are  ranged  the  most  acute  and  philosophic  minds.  Experi- 
ment upon  experiment  has  been  tried,  the  light  of  science  and  research 
has  been  profusely  expended,  in  the  endeavor  finally  and  satisfactorily 
to  settle  this  question,  so  important  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
man.  On  the  one  hand,  the  public  health  is  to  be  protected  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  on  the  other,  private  property  must  not  unnecessarily  be 
destroyed.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  decision  of  this  frequently  intri- 
cate question  by  an  officer  who  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try, nor  physiology,  nor  the  laws  of  miasma,  nor  any  other  science 
bearing  on  it,  will  be  satisfactor}'  to  the  public,  or  to  the  holder  of  the 
property  destroyed  by  his  order  ?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  such  hands  the  public  weal  can  be  secure  against  the  influence  of 
disease — generating  nuisances  ?  Such  an  officer  should  always  be  able  to 
assign  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  acts.  The 
severest  acumen,  and  most  rigid  search,  are  frequently,  for  a  time,  at 
fault  in  detecting  the  source  of  a  wide-spreading  pestilence — this  city 
has  repeatedly  been  visited  by  endemic  diseases,  and  has  greatly  suf- 
fered in  reputation  and  interest  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  energetic 
and  capable  officers  early  to  detect  and  remove  the  latent  cause  of  the 
disorder  ;  and  where  learning  and  experience  have  sometimes  been 
baffled  in  the  discovery,  or  right  estimate,  of  the  sources  of  general 
sickness,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
though  associated  with  moral  worth,  can  infuse  confidence  in  the  com- 
munity, or  give  to  it  safety  or  credit. 

The  nature  of  the  products  of  decomposition  must,  therefore,  be 
thoroughly  understood,  before  a  correct  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at, 
for  upon  them  it  depends,  whether  the  decaying  matters  are  capable  of 
generating  disease  in  the  human  frame.  And  here  we  find  the  nicest 
distinctions  necessary.  For  example,  putrefying  vegetable  matter,  in 
general,  is  believed  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  different  vegetables  ;  some  are  almost  innocu- 
ous, while  others  are  exceedingly  baneful.  Some,  while  decaying, 
give  forth  gases  of  the  most  offensive  and  deleterious  character,  and 
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from  others"  in  the  like  state,  little  will  be  observed.  The  difference 
between  "  decay"  and  "  putrefaction,"  the  two  destroying  processes 
which  animal  and  vegetable  matters  undergo,  and  which  are  wide  asun- 
der in  their  nature  and  effects,  should  be  well  understood  and  never 
forgotten. 

The  following  communication  from  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  R. 
K.  Hoffman,  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the  vigilance  and  discrimi- 
nation necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  health 
of  large  numbers  of  persons. 

From  R.  K.  Hoffman,  M.  D.>  late  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 

22  Warren  Street,  August  30th,  1844. 

My  dear  sir, — Your  note  of  the  26th  inst.  reminds  me  of  our  con- 
versation at  the  Hospital,  in  which  I  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  fever 
on  ship  board,  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 

On  referring  to  my  Journal  for  the  particulars  you  ask  for,  I  find 
other  causes  combined,  which  alone  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  have 
originated  and  propagated  the  fever  ;  but  I  will  state  the  circumstances 
from  which  you  will  make  your  own  deductions. 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  James  Biddle,  was  fitted  out  in  this  port  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  24th  of  June,  she  left  the  Navy  Yard 
and  anchored  in  the  North  River,  off  the  Battery.  The  crew,  consist- 
ing of  175,  continued  for  a  time  as  healthy  as  usual  for  a  new  crew  in 
port. 

Being  destined  to  convey  Mr.  Rodney  and  Judge  Prevost,  as  Com- 
missioners to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  a  large  supply  of  cabin  stores, 
including  the  ordinary  vegetables,  was  received  on  board,  and  stowed 
in  rooms  constructed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  berth  deck,  between  the 
hatchways,  obstructing  ventilation,  and  encroaching  on  the  space 
allotted  to  the  men  to  sleep,  while  that  under  the  top  gallant  forecastle 
was  redolent  of  its  new  occupants — poultry  and  pigs.  The  season 
wras  rainy,  sultry,  and  damp ;  and  the  state  of  the  weather  compelled 
the  crew  to  sleep  below,  where  the  exhalations  from  decaying  vegeta- 
bles, especially  in  a  calm  night,  rendered  the  air  almost  insufferably 
hot,  and  peculiarly  offensive. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ship,  wrhen  at  the  latter  part  of  July, 
during  the  calm,  sultry,  rainy  weather,  a  sudden  increase  of  disease 
took  place ;  it  commenced  with  a  sense  of  great  debility,  particularly 
of  the  limbs,  aversion  to  all  exertion,  pains  in  the  head,  loins,  and 
bones,  anxiety  and  nausea — the  skin  generally  moist  and  hot,  tongue 
loaded  with  a  yellow  coat,  bowels  rather  loose.  In  some  it  assumed 
a  Typhoid  character  in  its  progress,  while  its  more  ordinary  type 
was  that  of  bilious  remittent.  There  was  a  daily  succession  of  cases, 
and  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August,  the  average  number 
was  thirty. 

Captain  Biddle  did  not  concur  in  opinion,  with  the  surgeon,  that  lo- 
cal causes  had  the  principal  agency  in  producing  the  disease,  but  seeing 
no  prospect  of  realizing  the  expectation  of  getting  to  sea,  obtained  from 
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Colonel  Haidman,  the  commanding  officer,  a  spacious  and  airy  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Governor's  Island,  to  which  at  the  date  above  men- 
tioned, the  sick  were  removed.  On  the  17th  there  were  three  new 
cases  ;  on  the  18th,  two  ;  on  the  19th,  none  ;  on  the  20th,  two  ;  on 
that  evening  the  wind  came  from  the  north,  the  air  was  cool,  and  three 
more  sickened,  preceded  by  a  chill.  These  cases  were  transferred  in 
succession  to  the  hospital  on  the  Island.  With  the  change  in  the  wea- 
ther, which  continued  comfortably  cool,  with  fresh  breezes,  the  fever 
gradually  disappeared,  no  new  cases  occurring  after  the  24th. 

I  would  add  that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  when  all  on  board  were 
healthy,  the  first  Lieutenant,  who  occupied  the  forward  state  room, 
sickened  with  symptoms  of  fever.  On  searching  for  the  cause,  some 
rotten  potatoes  were  found  in  a  locker  adjoining  his  room,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  board  partition. 

The  state  of  health  in  the  city  was  good  during  that  season. 
None  of  the  men  died.  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Richard  K.  Hoffman. 

The  subject  of  sewerage  is  destined  to  be  one,  which  of  necessity  must 
ere  long  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  government,  and 
upon  which  an  intelligent  and  judicious  officer  of  health  may  throw  much 
light.  It  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  found  not  only  the  most  economical,  but 
the  only  mode,  in  which  the  immense  mass  of  filth  daily  generated  in  this 
large  city,  can  be  effectually  removed.  In  some  foreign  cities,  under- 
ground sewerage  on  a  regular  uniform  plan  throughout,  the  sewers  con- 
structed on  the  most  scientific  and  substantial  plans,  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  completest  manner,  with  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  results 
upon  the  general  health  and  comfort.  We  are  annually  giving  proofs 
of  our  belief  in  their  necessity,  by  the  construction  of  single  sewers  in 
various  places,  as  they  are  demanded  by  circumstances,  but  it  is  done 
without  reference  to  any  uniform  plan,  and  it  is  feared  that  thus  much 
confusion  and  great  additional  expense,  will  fall  upon  the  treasury  when 
ever  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  to  project  and  carry  out  over  the  whole 
city  a  complete  and  uniform  system  ;  and  I  believe,  "  to  this  complex- 
ion must  we  come  at  last."  One  thing  especially  brings  this  conviction ; 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton,  the  rain  water  cisterns  being  use- 
less, the  bottoms  of  them  have  in  many  instances  been  taken  out,  and 
they  have  been  converted  into  cispools,  into  which  the  refuse  matter  of 
the  houses  is  thrown.  Great  trouble  is  thus  saved  to  families  and  do- 
mestics, but  it  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  perceive,  that  an  immense 
mass  of  offensive  material,  will  thus  be  soon  collected,  its  decomposi- 
tion polluting  the  air,  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  our  chambers  and 
sitting  rooms,  and  generating  an  amount  of  miasmatic  effluvia,  incalcu- 
lably great  and  injurious.  Discharge  all  the  contents  of  our  sinks  and 
cispools,  through  sewers  into  the  rivers,  and  we  will  avoid  two  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  sickness  and  early  death. 

The  great  quantity  of  water  from  the  sky,  the  hydrants  ,  the  un- 
used wells,  &c,  now  accumulating  beneath  the  surface,  must 
find  its    way   into   many    basements    and    cellars,    rendering    them 
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very  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  for  which  sewers  constitute  the  only 
remedy. 

Another  mooted  sanitary  question,  is  the  influence  of  grave-yards, 
vaults,  and  other  burial-places,  in  large  cities,  upon  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Some  acute  men  are  now  endeavoring  to  maintain  that 
no  specific  bad  results  have  ever  been,  or  can  be,  justly  attributed  to 
them,  while  others,  among  whom  is  Chadwick,  regard  them  as  highly 
objectionable,  and  on  this  side  appears  the  most  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence. In  this  city  are  some  places  of  interment,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  their  effects  on  health,  are  certainly  crowded  and  offen- 
sive to  a  high  degree ;  their  condition  and  influence,  as  certainly,  de- 
mand an  intelligent  and  careful  investigation. 

While  writing  this  communication,  there  applied  to  me  for  medical  ad- 
vice, a  young  man,  who  had  gone,  in  good  health,  into  a  vault  of  a 
church  in  a  densely  populated  part  of  the  city,  to  see  the  coffin  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  a  relative ;  he  had  been  in  but  a  few  moments  when 
the  effluvia  was  so  offensive  and  powerful,  as  almost  entirely  to  over- 
come him.  He  immediately  retired,  returned  home,  and  when  I  saw 
him,  three  hours  after,  he  was  laboring  under  a  considerable  degree  of 
fever,  and  other  disordered  symptoms,  which  he  said  had  all  come  on 
since  his  visit  to  the  vault.  He  thinks  the  vault  must  have  contained 
not  less  than  200  bodies.  The  place  has  before  been  complained  of,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  more  or  less  injury  must  be  inflicted 
by  it  on  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  results  which  should  be  obtained  from 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  public  health, 
is  that  of  keeping  a  constant  watch  upon  the  progress  of  diseases,  draw- 
ing the  proper  inferences  obtainable  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
mortality  returns,  and  giving  them  to  the  public  in  a  suitable  form  and 
manner.  Living  as  we  are  in  constant  subjection  to  attacks  of  bodily 
disease,  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  lances  of  death  held 
constantly  "  in  rest,"  by  a  thousand  unseen  hands,  waiting  only  the 
stirring  of  the  breeze  to  thrust  them  at  our  unconscious  frames,  such  an 
officer  should  be  as  a  sentinel  upon  the  tower,  watching  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  never  closing  eye,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  wily  enemy,  and 
with  a  ready  pen,  alert  to  send  the  alarm  to  every  quarter,  and 
prepare  the  city  for  a  defence  against  his  approaches.  The  inhabitants 
may  be,  some,  reckless  of  danger,  and  careless  of  life,  others  may  affect  to 
despise  the  warnings  of  the  watchman,  and  scoff  at  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Diseases,"  but  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  faithful  magistrate  and  officer, 
to  see  that  at  all  points  the  constituency  are  guarded,  with  whatever 
of  science  and  virtue  they  can  find. 

There  is  in  this  city  but  one  officer  in  the  receipt  of  the  certificates  of 
death — the  only  source  of  knowledge  of  the  diseases  which  prevail. 
He  is  the  City  Inspector.  It  is  by  law  made  his  duty  to  publish  every 
Tuesday,  a  list  of  the  deaths  occurring  during  the  preceding  week,  and 
in  January,  "  to  publish  the  whole  number  of  deaths  which  shall  have 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  preceding  year,  with  the 
sexes,  ages  and  diseases  of  the  persons  so  dying."     This  is  the  letter  of 
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the  law,  and  any  boy,  who  has  the  quantum  sujjicit  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  patience,  may  make  out  the 
tables  in  the  unscientifically  alphabetical  mode  in  which  it  has  usually 
been  done.  But  of  what  use  is  this  ?  we  learn  by  it  that  9,000  or  10,000 
deaths,  occur  annually ;  we  are  informed  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
the  deaths,  (if  the  arangement  is  worthy  of  dependence,  which  it  is  not 
always,)  but  of  the  causes  of  the  diseases  we  are  told  nothing.  To  de- 
rive the  proper  and  full  advantage  from  the  returns  of  mortality,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  mere  name  of  the  diseases,  and  ascertain  the  sources 
of  those  diseases.  Now  !  the  reports  are  useful  for  little  more  than  to 
satisfy  ordinary  curiosity,  or  to  enable  the  preacher  "  to  point  a  moral " 
— but  if  properly  analyzed,  and  their  whole  bearing  and  influence  ex- 
posed and  elucidated,  they  would  become  valuable  aids  to  the  private 
physician,  and  to  the  public  officer  of  health,  in  studying  the  liabilities  of 
New  York,  and  the  influences  of  its  climate,  position,  temperature,  and 
other  circumstances  in  producing  diseases. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  this  point,  by  referring  to  a  result  of 
my  own  study  of  some  of  the  Annual  Reports,  I  will  recall  attention  to 
the  discovery, that  in  this  city  there  is  less  consumption  among  the  na- 
tive residents,  than  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  This  is  proved  by  a  cal- 
culation, the  corectness  of  which  may  be  tried  at  any  time,  which 
has  not  yet  been  questioned,  and  which  turns  the  tables  completely, 
as  they  were  before  set  down,  by  those  who  would  make  New  York  a 
comparative  Golgotha. 

This  officer  should  study  the  influences  of  seasons,  localities,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  on  the  aspects  of  disease,  and  he  should  keep 
a  record  of  the  Barometric,  Thermometric,  Hygrometric,  and  Pluvial 
changes.  An  improvement  in  the  certificate  of  death,  is  also  much 
needed  ;  a  more  clear  designation  of  medical  terms,  inquiries  into  the 
condition  and  physical  circumstances  of  the  decedent,  the  length  of  his 
residence  in  this  country,  if  a  foreigner,  and  the  influence  of  the  change  of 
climate  upon  the  cause  of  death,  and  many  other  points,  are  necessary 
to  obtain  correct  and  specific  conclusions,  respecting  the  diseases  of  New 
York ;  while  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  science,  and  of  what 
has  been  done  abroad,  in  countries  where  the  subject  has  constituted  the 
labor  of  the  lives  of  the  most  gifted  individuals,  is  highly  desirable. 
All  this  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained,  and  the  improvements  properly 
urged  and  applied,  by  an  individual  of  good  medical  education,  and  one 
who  has  a  taste,  and  willingness  for  the  work.  A  capable  Health  Offi- 
cer would  be  well  employed,  and  it  should  be  made  his  interest,  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  talents  to  the  dissemination  of  sound  precepts  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  health  and  life,  among  the  people,  to  whom 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  now  almost  inaccessible.  To  a  vast 
number,  for  whom  instruction  as  to  the  best  method  of  regulating  their 
internal  and  external  domiciliary,  and  their  personal  arrangements,  is 
most  desirable,  it  could  be  given  in  such  forms  as  would  certainly  arrest 
attention  and  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefits.  The  circumstances 
of  life,  which  have  influence  in  producing  disease,  are  endless  in  num- 
ber, and  yet  the  sufferers,  in  too  many  instances,  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
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their  power,  or  even  of  their  existence.  This  is  true  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  rich  and  educated,  as  every  physician  knows,  but  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  case  with  the  destitute  and  ignorant,  to  whom  the  laws  of 
health  and  life,  are  a  sealed  book. 

These  labors  I  regard  as  answering  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and,  in 
nearly  the  words  of  an  able  writer  on  poverty  and  crime,  "  The  wisest 
civil  regulations  that  can  be  devised,  will  avail  but  little  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  society,  if  the  officers  who  execute  them,  look  not  beyond 
the  letter  of  their  commissions,  and  fail  to  communicate  what  they 
learn  of  the  causes,  the  remedy,  and  the  prevention  of  diseases." 

To  this  subject  the  language  of  an  inspired  penman  may  be  literally 
applied  ; — "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

A  sanitary  police,  composed  of  such  individuals  as  are  herein  suggest- 
ed, would  constitute  an  efficient  corps  of  Health  Missionaries.  Their 
time  would  be  principally  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  poor 
the  rules  which  should  regulate  their  household  operations ;  and  the 
value  of  fresh  air,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  temperance,  &c,  would  form 
constant  themes  for  them.  The  circulation  of  Tracts  on  Health,  dis- 
tributed with  the  same  freedom  as  religious  tracts  now  are,  by  hands 
equally  interested  in  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  poor,  would  form 
a  powerful  addition  to  their  means  of  usefulness.  The  Dispensary  Phy- 
sician wields  for  these  purposes,  a  power  possessed  by  no  other  class  of 
men. 

To  the  habits  of  life  of  many  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  their  confine- 
ment in  small  apartments,  and  to  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  by  which  especially,  even  their  contracted  arrangements  are  un- 
necessarily kept  in  a  bad  condition,  we  are  to  look  for  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  injury  which  they  sustain.  The  moisture,  filth,  and 
confined  atmosphere  of  the  courts  and  alleys,  are  also  prolific 
sources  of  disease  ;  in  the  occupations  of  many  lurks  the  enenvy.  But 
if  we  restrict  our  attention  to  them,  we  shall  overlook  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  causes  of  mortality,  and  with  all  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city,  we  should  fail  in  some  of  the  most 
essential  points.  A  well  regulated  and  efficient  Health  Police  might 
do  much  towards  correcting  the  existing  evils,  but  to  carry  the  desired 
reform  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  with  a  greater  permanency,  measures 
which  no  police  can  carry  out,  are  necessary.  And  as  these  evils  are 
not  confined  to  the  laboring  and  destitute  part  of  our  population,  but 
afflict  also  the  wealthier  portion,  a  more  healthy  state  of  public  opinion 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  effect  the  desired  results. 

This  can  best,  if  not  only,  be  done,  by  making  Physiology,  as  applied 
to  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  prevention  of  diseases,  a  subject  of  study  in 
all  our  private,  public,  and  common  schools.  The  children  who  attend 
these,  especially  the  latter,  are  the  individuals  by  and  with  whom,  the 
important  change  of  opinion  and  habit,  is  to  be  wrought,  if  at  all.  It  is 
needless  to  say  to  an  ignorant  adult,  apparently  free  from  sickness,  that 
he  lives,  works  and  sleeps,  in  too  confined  an  atmosphere — he  will  an- 
swer that  he  is  well  enough,  a  change  would  be  irksome,  and  cost  money, 
and  he  will  not  believe  what  you  say,  for  he  cannot  be  easily  made  to 
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understand  the  importance,  or  even  the  right  use,  of  air.  But  bring  up 
his  child  in  a  knowledge  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  pure  fresh  air,  by 
teaching  him  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  blood,  the  digestion  and 
other  functions — teach  him  never  to  fear  it,  that  it  is  his  immediate  and 
incessant  source  of  life  and  health,  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  disea- 
ses and  dangers  to  which  its  absence  will  subject  him,  and  think  you 
he  would  not  avoid  its  impurities,  as  he  would  poison  or  the  pestilence  ? 
In  his  school-room,  his  sitting-room,  his  chamber  or  his  work-shop,  he 
would  seek  for  a  pure  clear  atmosphere,  as  when  thirsty  he  would  seek 
the  cool  water,  as  the  weary  "  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brook." 
"Ventilate,  Ventilate,"  would  be  his  natural  demand,  in  tones  of  earn- 
estness proportioned  to  the  necessity  which  his  expansive  lungs,  and 
ever  freshened  feelings,  would  readily  discover.  The  humble  tenement 
of  the  laborer,  would  then,  though  but  a  single  room,  be  no  longer  shut 
night  and  day,  un visited  by  the  refreshing  air  of  heaven  ;  the  work- 
shop would  then  no  longer  be  a  close  receptacle  of  foul  effluvia  of  hu- 
man and  other  origin,  and  our  churches,  public  rooms,  and  lecture  halls, 
be  no  more  unventilated.  (En  passant,  what  a  strange  inconsistency 
is  it,  in  the  refined  and  polished,  to  object  to  sip  a  mouthful  of  water 
from  the  same  glass  as  an  other,  in  which  there  could  be  no  possible 
contamination,  and  yet  swallow  over  and  over  again,  the  breath  of 
others  shut  up  in  the  same  apartment,  and  which  has  passed  through 
hundreds  of  lungs,  perhaps  diseased,  and  over  teeth  in  every  stage  of 
decay.) 

So  with  their  food  and  drink,  their  exercise,  personal  cleanliness, 
and  all  other  things  pertaining  to  health  and  longevity  ;  when  once  in- 
structed in  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  with  regard  to 
them,  how  great  would  be  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  life.  If  it 
is  admitted  that  many  of  the  improprieties  of  life  are  due  to  an  igno- 
rance of  its  laws,  then  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  would  cause  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  improprieties. 

And  I  submit,  whether  a  more  powerful  aid  of  temperance  can  be 
found,  than  instilling  into  the  youthful  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  his  system,  and  the  poisonous  results  of  alcohol 
upon  them. 

The  general  introduction  of  this  subject  as  a  branch  of  school  learn- 
ing, would,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  have  a  greater  meliorating  influence 
upon  the  human  condition,  than  any  other.  Already  has  it  been  intro- 
duced into  many  private  schools,  and  given  delight  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  abundance  of  material,  and  the  facilities  for  its  illus- 
tration, put  it  on  a  par  with  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  at- 
tractive interest,  while  for  real  usefulness  to  the  concerns  of  life,  it  is 
far  in  advance  of  Astronomy,  and  many  other  studies,  now  generally 
taught,  and  for  which  it  might  be  advantageously  substituted,  should 
any  change  be  necessary.  The  operations  of  a  living  machine  must 
necessarily  possess  a  degree  of  interest  to  the  student  and  observer  be- 
yond those  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  when  once  the  study  of  the  animal 
machine  is  divested  of  its  ancient  and  unnatural  feelings  of  supersti- 
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tion,  and  of  its  exclusive  and  unnecessary  confinement  to  the  physi- 
cian, (which  I  think  are  rapidly  disappearing,)  it  will  be  found  to  yield 
a  degree  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  usefulness,  unsurpassed. 

Now  where  are  the  advantages  of  this  study  most  needed  ?  among 
what  classes  of  the  community  are  its  precepts  and  laws,  its  vital  and 
saving  influences,  its  checks  and  guards  against  disease  and  danger, 
most  required  ?  Is  it  among  those  who  live  in  high-ceiled  rooms,  who 
have  plenty  of  time  and  means  to  go  abroad  and  seek  fresh  air  in  the 
country,  who  can  afford  to  live  on  the  choicest  delicacies,  and  dress  in 
the  most  comfortable  manner,  who  have  no  fear  of  want,  and  are  not 
compelled  to  study  the  most  economical  mode  of  living  1  or  to  seek 
out,  from  a  very  limited  field,  the  best  they  can  do  for  themselves  ? 
No  !  indeed,  such  need  comparatively  little  aid.  They  may  turn  night 
into  day,  and  dissipate  their  time  and  strength  in  debauchery  and  folly, 
but  they  are  not  compelled  to  reside  in  cellars,  and  chambers  ill  venti- 
tilated,  or  to  associate  with  filth,  in  foul  air.  They  are  to  be  reached 
only  by  moral  teaching.  But  those  whom  penury  subjects  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  living  in  the  cheapest  rooms,  who  must  submit  to  the  hardest 
extortions,  or  live  in  the  street,  and  whose  gross  ignorance  prevents 
them  improving  their  condition  as  much  as  they  might,  had  they  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  mode — these  constitute  a  large  class  for  whom 
humanity  demands  that  we  should  employ  every  means  in  our  power 
for  bettering  their  physical,  as  well  as  their  moral,  condition.  Of  what 
use  is  science,  if  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
or  employed  to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. It  can  no  longer  be  shut  up  in  monkish  cells,  nor  yet  will  I  be- 
lieve that  its  absence  in  an  Officer  of  Health,  will,  by  the  community, 
be  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  office. 

These  pages  have  become  extended  to  a  number  entirely  unexpected 
at  the  commencement,  yet  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  many  matters 
of  sanitary  value,  which  cannot  be  omitted  in  the  consideration  of  the 
general  subject,  without  leaving  it  in  a  state  of  incompleteness.  The 
present  condition  and  wished  for  improvement  of  the  destitute  part  of  our 
population,  have  been  my  specific  objects  of  attention.  An  extract 
from  the  latest  (English)  work  upon  the  subject  of  ventilation,  recently 
put  into  my  hands,  places  this  whole  subject  in  its  true  light.  "  The 
"  dwellings  of  the  extremely  poor  present  scenes  of  misery,  desolation, 
"  and  woe,  which  it  is  afflicting  to  witness,  where  the  sensibilities  are 
"  not  hardened  against  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  They  must  be  seen 
"  to  be  understood,  and  to  draw  out  that  amount  of  individual  sympa- 
"  thy,  which  they  imperiously  demand,  in  a  civilized  and  christian  com- 
u  munity.  The  station  of  this  country  in  arts,  literature,  and  science, 
"  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  globe,  as  well  as  its  naval,  military 
a  and  commercial  power ;  and,  latterly,  its  exertions  against  the  slave- 
"  trade,  have  given  a  noble  example  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
"  soften  the  recollections  of  former  times.  But  the  regeneration  of  its 
"  own  population,  or  rather  the  placing  of  them  in  that  condition  which 
"  the  progress  of  religion  and  philanthropy  demands,  is  perhaps  a  task 
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"  of  more  moral  grandeur,  and  of  still  more  difficult  execution  than 
"  any  which  it  has  attempted." 

To  this  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  (what  has  been  before  briefly 
referred  to,)  that  respecting  the  Laws  of  Health  and  Life,  it  may  be 
said,  though  the  remark  may  seem  so  extraordinary  as  apparently  to 
amount  to  a  libel  on  human  nature,  on  no  other  subject  connected  with 
the  interests,  happiness,  or  longevity  of  man,  is  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance so  profound  and  so  universal. 
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To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council : 

The  undersigned  herewith  transmits  the  Annual  Report 
of  Deaths  and  Interments  in  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York,  for  the  year  1846. 

Respectfully. 

CORNELIUS  B,  ARCHER, 
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City  Inspector's  Office,  j 
January,  1847.  \ 

To  the  Hon.  the  Common  Council  : 

It  becomes  my  duty,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
law,  to  present  to  your  Honorable  Body,  a  statistical  report 
of  the  matters  connected  with  the  Department  of  which  I 
have  control ;  and  in  presenting  the  statistics  of  the  office,  it 
has  been  customary  to  suggest  such  matters  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  officer,  requires  the  attention  of  the  Common  Council; 
and  although  it  is  evident  that  the  valuable  suggestions  of- 
fered by  my  predecessors  have  met  with  little  attention  or  re- 
flection on  the  part  of  the  corporate  authorities,  yet  I  cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  earnestly  recommend- 
ing the  several  matters  of  reform,  which  are  to  be  suggested 
in  the  following  pages — entertaining,  as  I  sincerely  do,  the 
hope  that  they  may  arrest  the  attention  of  some  member  of 
your  body,  who  will  deem  it  his  duty  to  press  the  subjects 
of  reform  herein  named,  before  your  respective  Boards,  and 
at  least  discuss  the  subjects  ;  and  not,  as  heretofore,  suffer 
them  to  pass  entirely  unheeded:  whether  this  report  will 
share  the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors,  remains  to  be  seen,  at  all 
events  the  undersigned  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflect- 
ing that  he  has  performed  his  duty  in  the  premises. 

In  making  my  former  annual  report,  I  took  occasion  to 
call  your  attention  to  several  subjects,  which  in  my  estima- 
tion demanded  legislative  interference.  These  not  having 
received,  apparently,  any  consideration  on  your  part,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  again  respectfully  place  them  before  you,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  not  be  deemed  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  to  which 
your  notice  should  be  directed,  is  the  prohibition  (as  far  as 
practicable,)  of  every  description  of  nuisance  and  occupation 
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necessarily  offensive,  from  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
City,  such  for  instance  as  slaughterhouses,  soap  boiling  esta- 
blishments, bone  boilers,  starch  and  glue  factories,  melting 
houses,  hide  houses,  deposit  of  manure,  &c.  The  ordinances 
regulating  the  establishments  of  the  above  description,  are 
entirely  too  lax  and  inefficient  for  the  proper  management 
of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  are  located  ;  and  the  utmost  efforts  of 
this  Department,  aided  by  the  Police,  have  been  unavailing 
in  the  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  against  them, 
and  as  all  these  occupations  are  necessarily  offensive,  even 
under  the  most  strict  surveilance  and  inspection,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  should  be  prohibited  in  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  City. 

I  alluded  at  considerable  length,  in  my  former  report,  to 
the  necessity  of  establishing  public  slaughter  houses  or  ab- 
batoirs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  City,  upon  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  rivers  which  surround  us;  and  more  mature  reflection 
and  extended  observation  and  experience  fully  confirms  me- 
in  the  opinion  that  this  most  important  subject  has  been  too 
long  neglected  already,  and  that  some  action  in  the  premises- 
should  be  speedily  taken,  in  order  that  citizens  residing  in 
certain  sections  may  be  relieved  of  the  nuisances  and  dis- 
gusting scenes  which  necessarily  pertain  to  these  occupations; 
and  whether  we  consider  this  subject  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
provement to  our  City,  as  a  means  of  removing  from  our 
midst  an  abundant  source  of  disease  and  repulsive  sights ,-  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  condition  and  appearance  of  many 
valuable  portions  of  the  City  which  would  rapidly  improve 
if  these  nuisances  were  once  removed,  or  as  a  benefit  to 
those  persons  more  directly  interested  (by  affording  cheap 
and  increased  accommodations.)  the  rise  of  the  property  where 
they  are  at  present  located,  and  an  exemption  from  the  danger 
of  litigation  to  which  they  are  now  so  frequently  subjected,, 
all  seem  to  commend  it  to  favor. 
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I  am  aware  that  any  innovation  of  the  kind  here  proposed 
will  meet  with  determined  opposition  from  parties  to  be  affected 
by  it  on  account  of  some  temporary  inconvenience  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  callings ;  this  opposition,  however,  would 
soon  be  overcome,  if  a  judicious  plan  is  adopted,  and  due  no- 
tice given  of  a  prospective  law  to  go  into  operation  at  a  date 
future  to  its  enactment ;  the  effect  of  such  a  law  will  be  to  re- 
lieve our  citizens  of  a  grievous  evil,  to  abate  the  most  fre- 
quent source  of  complaint  in  regard  to  nuisance,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  property,  afford  additional  accommodations  for 
tenants,  and  remove  many  "  eye  sores"  from  different  sections 
of  the  city,  and  undoubtedly  obviate  one  great  source  of  local 
disease. 

In  all  the  investigations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  (so  far  as  other  large  cities  are 
concerned,)  I  can  draw  but  one  conclusion  which  is,  that 
our  own  City  is  in  this  respect  managed  with  less  regard  to 
public  health  and  public  interest  than  any  other;  in  a  word 
we  are  u  behind  the  age,"  and  the  subject  of  obloquy  with 
strangers  who  visit  us.  An  opportunity  still  remains  to  re- 
trieve our  reputation,  and  present  an  example  to  other  cities, 
which  will  redound  to  our  credit  and  character  as  a  City. 

Another  matter  connected  with  the  subjects  recommended 
in  the  foregoing  suggestions  is,  that  it  will  admit  of  important 
provisions  for  protecting  our  citizens  from  the  present  lia- 
bility of  purchasing  and  eating  the  meat  of  diseased  animals; 
under  the  present  system  of  slaughtering  and  selling,  no 
security  can  be  had  of  the  quality  of  meat  purchased  for 
consumption  ;  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  cattle  are 
subject  to  malignant  and  contagious  diseases  often  prov- 
ing fatal  to  them,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  meat  of  such  diseased  cattle  must  be  injurious 
to  man  when  partaken  of  as  aliment.  Diseases  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  known  to  exist  among  cattle  in  all  ages 
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and  countries,  and  among  certain  nations  stringent  regula- 
tions have  been  enforced  to  protect  the  community  from  the 
pernicious  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  partaking  of  un- 
wholesome meat,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  all 
countries  the  Jews  subject  all  cattle  designed  for  their  use  to 
a  rigid  inspection  before  allowing  it  to  be  offered  for  sale,  and 
if  found  to  be  diseased  in  any  of  the  organs  they  are  con- 
demned. I  have  myself  seen  cattle  which  had  been  by  them 
condemned  and  put  aside,  which  were  afterwards  put  upon 
the  stalls  to  be  sold  to  others :  how  perfect  the  examination 
in  these  cases  may  be,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  no  one  will 
doubt  the  propriety  of  some  sort  of  inspection  before  and 
after  killing,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  cattle  of  every 
description  are  subject  to  malignant  diseases  vitiating  their 
flesh.  It  is  moreover  very  probable  that  the  present  system 
of  inspection,  practised  by  the  Jews,  might  be  much  improved 
by  the  developments  of  science,  although  as  old  as  Moses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  classify  or  enumerate  the  many  di- 
seases to  which  cattle  are  subject;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  they  exist  among  the  cattle  of  this  continent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  states,  (whence  we  receive  the  largest 
number  slaughtered  in  this  City.)  as  is  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Graff,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
the  district  where  these  diseases  among  brutes  are  known  to 
exist,  and  other  eminent  writers  upon  the  subject  in  this 
country  and  Europe  •  and  although  there  are  many  avowed 
sceptics  on  the  subject  of  diseases  among  cattle,  and  that  the 
eating  of  flesh  vitiated  by  disease  is  detrimental  to  man,  yet 
the  fact  is  too  palpable  and  authenticated  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 
According  to  Dr.  Graff,  whole  families  have  been  swept  off 
by  partaking  of  the  meat  of  animals  contaminated  with  the 
disease  known  in  the  west  by  the  familiar  term  of  "  milk 
sickness,"  and  that  the  milk  and  cheese,  the  product  of  such 
infected  animals,  have  proved  fatal  to  man  and  brutes;  and 
in  this  City  we  are  not  without  sad  experience  of  the  fatal 
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effects  of  vitiated  meat  which  was  exposed  for  sale  and  par- 
taken of  by  different  persons. 

In  the  year  1842  it  was  ascertained  that  several  persons 
had  died  from  eating  of  unsound  smoked  beef,  and  a  large 
number  were  made  seriously  ill  from  the  same  cause.  The 
first  cases  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
by  Doctors  Fayette,  Cooper  and  Hosack,  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  immediately  ordered,  which  resulted  in  the  detec- 
tion of  a  subtle  animal  poison,  which  could  not  be  detected 
by  the  vender  or  buyer.  A  portion  of  this  meat  was  seized 
by  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  Doc- 
tors Post,  Hosack  and  Chilton  were  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
a  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  which  was  performed 
by  them  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence was  invoked  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duty.  The 
application  of  the  science  of  chemistry  failed  to  elucidate,  in 
any  degree,  the  morbid  agent  (a  proof  that  it  was  an  animal 
poison).  This  result  neither  disappointed  or  surprised  the 
Committee  ;  but  the  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  by  feed- 
ing them  with  the  suspected  meat,  which  was  given  them  in 
various  forms,  (raw,  cooked,  and  in  the  form  of  broth,) 
proved  altogether  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  insidi- 
ous poison  and  its  fatal  consequences.  This  is  a  striking 
case,  and  shows?  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  the  fact 
that  a  poison  which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  best  judges, 
or  even  by  the  power  of  chemisty,  does  exist  in  animal  food, 
and  can  only  be  known  when  too  late  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  true,  u  the  effects  of  impure  meat  upon  our 
constitutional  health  may  be  slowly  developed  ;"  for  all  nu- 
tritive substances,  received  into  the  stomach  as  food,  are  con- 
verted into  fluid,  and  conveyed  into  the  blood  to  be  assimilated 
with  it  (for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  loss  constantly  being 
sustained);  if,  therefore,  the  matter  thus  conveyed  be  not  of  a 
wholesome  and  good  kind,  the  effects  will  be  sooner  or  later 
developed  ;    for  instead  of   invigorating  our  physique,  we 
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will  discover  a  decided  falling  off;  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent viscera  of  the  body  will  become  impaired,  our  strength 
will  diminish,  and  we  will  rapidly  progress  towards  prema- 
ture old  age.  Moreover,  the  results  of  such  injurious  diet 
may  be  evinced  in  our  offspring,  "  and  disease  be  established 
where  a  taint  or  hereditary  predisposition  might  otherwise 
have  remained  dormant,  or  have  become  entirely  extinct,  as 
in  scrofula,  phthisis,"  &c,  (fee. 

Independent,  however,  of  these  considerations,  (should 
they  not  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  your 
attention,)  other  arguments  can  be  produced  in  favor  of  the 
plan  suggested,  which  are  wholly  unanswerable.     No  one 
will  deny  that  the  "slaughter  houses,  as  they  have  been  and 
still  are  conducted  in  the  different  wards  of  our  City,  consti- 
tute very  great  nuisances ;"   the  offensive  effluvia  arising 
from  them,  even  under  the  best  management,  is  often  sicken- 
ing ;  and  the  sight  of  slaughtering,  and  of  the  blood  stream- 
ing through  the  gutters  of  our  public  streets,  and  being  con- 
veyed in  casks  to  the  blood  docks  and  other  places  of  depot, 
is  disgusting  in  the  highest  degree.     "  They  are  also  often  the 
haunts  of  the  idle,  the  debauched  and  the  profligate,  as  well 
as  the  resort  of  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.     The 
demoralizing  influence  of  such  scenes  upon  the  youthful 
mind  cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  nicer  feelings  of  our  nature, 
making  them  reckless  of  crime,  and  hardening  them  to  the 
consequences."     They  are  always  more  or  less  infested  with 
swine,  to  whom  the  blood  and  offals  of  the  establishments  is 
thrown ;   and  in  many  instances  also  garbage,  collected  in 
different  parts  of  the  City,  which  is  partly  devoured  by  them, 
and  the  residue  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  lots,  creating  an 
abominable  nuisance ;   an  evil  which  will  probably  exist  as 
long  as  slaughter  houses  are  tolerated  in  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  City. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  not  amiss  to  allude  to 
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the  defective  character  of  the  Ordinance  in  relation  to  pig- 
styes,  which,  in  my  judgment,  requires  amending.  The 
present  Ordinance  only  imposes  a  small  fine,  and  even  that 
is  very  seldom  if  ever  realized  where  the  violaters  have  been 
prosecuted.  The  penalty  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  for- 
feiture of  the  beasts  themselves;  and  instead  of  the  present 
puerile  system  of  poundage,  a  law  should  be  passed  forfeit- 
ing all  swine  and  neat  cattle,  found  at  large  in  the  public 
streets,  to  the  City  Authorities,  for  the  use  of  the  Alms 
House,  and  proper  officers  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
A  law  of  this  kind,  vigorously  applied,  would  soon  remedy 
the  evil. 

The  plan  here  proposed,  of  establishing  public  abbatoirs 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  City,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
embrace  all  occupations  of  an  offensive  character,  such  as 
bone  boiling  establishments,  melting  houses,  hyde  houses, 
starch  factories,  soap  boilers,  and  various  other  occupations 
necessarily  of  a  disgusting  or  unwholesome  character. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  City,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  eastern  side,  are  much  annoyed  by  the 
numerous  manure  heaps  placed  in  different  sections  ;  thereby 
poisoning  the  air  with  foetid  exhalations,  breeding  myriads 
of  flies  and  other  insects,  rendering  residences  in  their  neigh- 
borhood almost  intolerable;  besides  which,  they  are  made 
the  common  receptacles  for  offal  of  every  description,  dead 
animals,  &c,  &c.  Considerable  exertions  have  been  made 
by  this  Department  to  abate  the  evil,  and  with  some  success. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  Ordinance  exists 
allowing  the  Alderman  and  Asistant  Alderman  to  grant  per- 
mission to  persons  to  place  manure  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  fre- 
quently exercised  ;  and  thus  the  evil,  abated  during  the 
warmer  months,  is  renewed,  by  permission,  during  the 
Winter,  and  cannot  be  readily  removed  before  the  succeed- 
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ing  Summer.  It  is  indeed  a  mattter  of  question,  whether 
the  practice  of  [leaping  manure  in  any  part  of  the  City 
should  not  be  entirely  abolished,  and  means  provided  for  its 
conveyance  out  of  the  City  ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
select  a  suitable  place  for  deposit,  which  is  not  more  or  less 
improved  and  occupied  by  inhabitants  ;  thus  the  present  law, 
where  it  is  carried  into  effect,  relieves  one  neighborhood 
at  the  expense  of  another,  which  in  turn  complains  bitterly 
at  what  it  conceives  to  be  an  unfair  imposition.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  a  spot  of  ground  on  one  of  the  islands, 
under  the  government  of  the  City  Authorities,  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manure 
trade  without  expense  to  them,  and  they  obliged  to  employ 
scows  to  convey  the  material  to  the  place  designated,  and  be 
permitted  to  come  and  fasten  to  such  piers  as  may  be  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Common  Council  to  receive  manure. 
The  plan  appears  to  me  feasible,  and  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. That  some  such  plan  should  be  adopted  to  rid 
the  City  of  the  nuisance  is,  in  my  mind,  unquestionable,  and 
I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  our  City 
has  been  (as  usual)  the  source  of  much  censure  from  the 
press,  and  while  we  feel  constrained  to  admit  that  their  con- 
dition is  not  all  that  is  desirable,  it  is  but  fair  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  state  of  the  weather,  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
past  year,  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
men  upon  the  streets,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  filthy  condition 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  Whether  the  present  mode  of 
cleaning  the  streets  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  or  whe- 
ther they  can  be  kept  in  better  order  by  machines  for  the 
purpose,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  attention.  From  the  experi- 
ments made  with  some  of  these  instruments  in  European 
cities,  and  on  a  small  scale  in  New  York,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
their  introduction  would  prove  a  wholesome  improvement. 
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A  brief  reference  to  the  subject  of  general  sewerage,  to 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  in  my  last 
annual  report,  seems  to  be  still  a  matter  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  a  recurrence  to  it.  It  is  gratifying  to,  per- 
ceive that  the  attention  of  our  citizens  has  been  awakened  to 
the  importance,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  these  public 
drains;  and  with  the  facilities  which  our  City  affords  for  the 
construction  of  sewers,  and  their  acknowledged  usefulness, 
no  reasonable  objection  can  be  given  why  they  should  not 
be  built  in  every  street  in  the  City  which  is  inhabited.  Ma- 
ny of  the  streets,  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  island, 
are  without  sewers;  and  in  some  of  them  they  are  much 
needed  as  the  conduits  of  the  filth  and  rubbish  constantly 
accumulating  in  such  neighborhoods,  One  very  great  be- 
nefit which  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  sewers  in 
these  streets,  will  be  to  enable  the  owners  or  residents  to  dis- 
pense with  the  common  privies  now  in  use,  and  erect  water 
closets  to  connect  with  the  drain,  and  thus  entirely  obviate 
the  accumulation  of  night  soil  on  the  lots,  and  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  same  in  the  present  objectionable  manner. 
The  individual  expense  of  constructing  the  sewers  and  con- 
necting with  it  wil  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  being 
enabled  to  occupy  the  ground  of  the  former  privy,  and  the 
continual  expense  of  emptying,  repairing,  &c.  The  forego- 
ing is  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  advantages  of  an  uniform 
and  general  system  or  plan  of  sewerage,  but  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  go  farther  into  detail  upon  a  subject  so  well 
understood  and  appreciated. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  many 
of  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  of  our  com- 
munity, and  particularly  to  under-ground  residences.  I 
have  been  pained  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  are  compelled  to  occupy  these  miserable 
holes,  deprived  almost  entirely  of  air  and  light,  and  sub- 
jected to  miasma  arising  from  the  damp  atmosphere  in  which 
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they  live,  which,  with  the  want  of  ventilation,  produces  se- 
rious effects  upon  the  cons  tit  rational  health  of  the  occupants  ; 
rendering  them  sickly  and  puny,  and,  when  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, difficult  of  cure.  Nor  are  the  miserable  inhabitants  the 
only  sufferers.  The  general  health  of  the  City  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  damp,  dark  cellars  ; 
and  in  case  of  epidemic  disease  of  any  character,  these  places 
form  the  foci  from  which  will  be  disseminated  disease  and 
death  to  all  classes.  For  these  reasons  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  urge  your  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and 
to  devise  such  means  as  may  be  proper  to  at  least  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  inmates  of  these  dens  and  holes.  It  is 
difficult  to  point  out  the  remedy,  except  by  encouraging  the 
erection  of  cheap  tenements  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  with  a 
prohibition  against  building  apartments  below  the  surface 
for  dwellings.  I  also  recommend  to  your  consideration  the 
propriety  of  providing  by  Ordinance  against  building  in  any 
case  on  more  than  half  the  ground  of  any  lot.  The  prac- 
tice of  building  courts,  as  they  are  termed,  meets  my  appro- 
bation ;  and  if  properly  constructed,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions above  named,  they  will  form  luxurious  and  economi- 
cal residences,  compared  with  the  low  cellars  thus  occupied 
in  every  section  of  the  City.  In  all  matters  of  legislation 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  indigent  should  claim  our 
sympathies,  and  redress  for  real  grievances  should  be 
promptly  extended  to  them. 

The  wharves,  piers  and  slips  surrounding  our  City  require 
attention.  The  present  mode  of  constructing  them  is  liable 
to  many  objections.  They  are  at  present  built  of  wood,  and 
made  so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  tide  beneath 
them;  thus  damming  the  water  on  each  side,  and  confining 
whatever  of  filth,  (fee,  they  may  receive;  and  in  the  warm 
season  of  the  year,  at  low  water,  the  stench  arising  from 
them  is  almost  intolerable.  Many  other  objections  might  be 
urged  against  the  present  mode  of  constructing  our  wharves 
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and  piers,  all  of  which  could  be  obviated  by  substituting- 
stone  for  wood,  and  being  so  formed  as  to  admit,  of  the  free 
circulation  of  the  current  beneath  them.  "  The  materials 
for  the  building  of  such  wharves  exist,  in  great  abundance, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  City,  and  very  accessible;  and  taking 
into  account  their  durability,  compared  with  the  perishable 
nature  of  wood,  are  relatively  cheaper,  and  on  all  accounts 
to  be  preferred."  Fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  im- 
provement, I  advise  the  Common  Council  to  cause  all  docks 
belonging  to  the  City,  and  not  leased  to  companies  or  indi- 
viduals, to  be  re-constructed  of  stone;  which  will  cause  them 
to  be  preferred,  and  induce  the  owners  of  private  slips  and 
piers  to  adopt  the  same  plan  ;  the  increase  of  revenue  will 
doubtless  amply  repay  the  difference  of  expense  in  construc- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  state  that  the  public  sewers  should  be  made  to  empty 
from  the  end  of  the  piers,  where  a  current  will  always  be 
found  to  carry  off  the  contents.  And  again,  if  the  wharves 
are  constructed  of  stone  as  here  advised,  gutters  can  be  made 
to  end  at  the  termination  of  them,  and  thus  conduct  much  of 
the  dirt  from  the  surface  also  into  the  stream  instead  of  the 
slips  as  at  present.  In  this  way  a  saving  will  be  made  to 
the  City  of  the  expense  of  cleaning  out  slips  (now  a  frequent 
and  indispensable  operation,  which  will  more  than  compen- 
sate the  City  for  any  augmentation  of  the  original  expenses 
in  the  construction  of  wharves  and  slips  as  here  recom- 
mended. 

The  interment  of  the  dead,  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
is  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and  should  receive  attention. 
Our  Ordinances  prohibit  the  establishment  of  any  new  ceme- 
tery south  of  Fourteenth  street.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  most  of  the  old  places  of  interment  lie  within 
the  boundary  of  the  prohibition  ;  and  in  many,  probably  all, 
of  the  grounds  now  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  conform  to  the  law  requiring  the  corpse  to  be  in* 
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terred  at  least  six  feet  below  the  surface.  This  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  ground  having  been  used  for  many  years 
for  the  deposit  of  human  remains,  and  layer  upon  layer  of 
such  remains  have  been  made,  until  it  has  become  impossi- 
ble to  go  half  the  depth  required  by  law;  and  in  a  porous 
and  open  soil  like  that  of  the  grave  yards  in  this  City,  offen- 
sive and  unwholesome  exhalations  will  inevitably  find  their 
way  through  the  ground  to  the  surface,  rendering  the  atmos- 
phere umore  or  less  offensive  and  impure,  and  consequently 
a  medium  of  spreading  contagious  diseases  that  may  be  in- 
troduced within  the  sphere  to  which  such  impure  air  may 
extend."  Under  the  conviction  that  the  present  practice  of 
interring  the  dead,  in  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  City, 
is  improper  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  law,  in  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  they  should 
be  interred,  is  impracticable,  I  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  propriety  of  enacting  an  Ordinance  prohibiting  burials 
south  of  Fourteenth  street,  after  a  ceitain  date  to  be  fixed 
by  law,  which  should  be  sufficiently  remote  to  afford  the 
different  congregations  ample  time  to  make  arrangements  for 
removal  to  other  situations  ;  the  law  to  be  so  qualified  as  to 
admit  of  interments  in  vaults.  The  practice  of  removing 
bodies  from  the  City  for  interment  continues  to  increase 
every  year,  and  the  proportion  to  the  number  of  deaths  is 
very  considerable.  This  should  be  encouraged,  and  in  this 
way  the  public  mind  will  gradually  become  reconciled  to 
abandon  the  old  burial  grounds  in  the  City,  when  that  mea- 
sure may  be  deemed  expedient  and  proper. 

I  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  again  call  yonr  at- 
tention to  the  lime  kiln  establishments  in  operation  in  this 
City.  In  the  process  of  converting  shells,  &c,  into  lime, 
large  quantities  of  a  deleterious  gas  is  evolved,  which  being 
very  dense  does  not  readily  escape  through  the  atmosphere, 
but  is  retained  within  the  stratum  of  the  air  inhaled;  its  in- 
halation must  of  necessity  be  injurious,  and  therefore  Irecom- 
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mend  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  either  prohibiting 
these  manufactories  in  the  precincts  of  the  City,  or  prescrib- 
ing the  form  of  building  and  the  mode  of  manufacture,  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  deleterious  air  above.  I  recommend  this  sub- 
ject to  your  consideration. 

Free  baths  established  by  the  City  Authorities  have  been 
loudly  called  for  by  the  public,  and  frequently  recommended 
in  official  communications;  whether  the  plan  of  establishing 
them  upon  this  principle  is  correct  is,  I  must  confess,  rather 
questionable  ;  they  would,  of  course,  require  attendance  and 
management;  persons  must  be  appointed  for  this  duty,  and 
of  course  paid  for  their  services;  this  would  involve  an  an- 
nual outlay  for  salaries  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
baths  (all  to  be  borne  by  the  tax  payers);  as  without  proper 
care  and  superintendence  they  would  be  subject  to  abuse,  and 
doubtless  produce  more  evil  than  good  ;  I  therefore  submit 
to  your  Honorable  Body  the  propriety  of  erecting  one  or  two 
public  baths  in  convenient  situations,  and  placing  them  in 
the  charge  of  competent  persons,  and  a  nominal  price  charged 
for  admission  ;  the  expense  need  be  but  trifling,  for  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  buildings  ;  the  water  would  cost  nothing, 
the  expense  of  attending  them  would  be  the  principal  outlay, 
and  for  this  probably  the  small  charge  of  one  cent,  or  at  most 
two  or  three,  would  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  the 
proper  superintendence  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Much  of  the  vacant  ground  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  has 
become  low  and  sunken  on  account  of  the  regulation  of  the 
streets  and  avenues,  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  many  of 
them  contain  pools  of  water,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
year;  means  have  been  used  to  obviate  this  evil  so  far  as  to 
fill  up  or  drain  the  low  lots  ;  in  many  different  sections  the 
difficulty  is  however  constantly  accruing  with  the  progress 
of  regulating  streets,  avenues,  &c,  in  many  instances  the 
cellars  contain  water  which  can  only  begot  rid  of  by  empty- 
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ing,  to  be  again  inundated  by  the  next  fall  of  rain;  an  evil 
which  I  apprehend  will  continue  until  the  streets  are  fur- 
nished with  sewers;  and  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  building 
sewers  in  the  streets  simultaneously  with  the  regulation  of 
them  ;  this  would  prevent  the  lots  from  becoming  overflowed 
with  water,  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  obviate  the  expense 
of  filling  them  in,  and  enable  the  owners  to  drain  their  lots, 
cellars,  (fee;  a  process  more  effectual  and  less  expensive 
than  filling,  as  a  sanatory  measure.  I  consider  this  subject 
of  vital  importance;  in  this  way  hundreds  of  stagnant  pools 
would  be  removed,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  in  any 
other  manner;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
these  ponds  are  fruitful  sources  of  sickness  from  the  miasme- 
tic  exhalations  which  arise  from  them,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  merits  the  most  serious  attention. 

Some  means  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  present 
practice  of  the  scavengers  dumping  the  night  soil  from  the 
docks  into  the  river;  it  is  a  frequent  source  of  complaint  to 
this  office,  but  it  cannot,  under  the  present  regulations,  be 
dispensed  with.  In  January,  1845,  an  Ordinance  was 
passed  directing  the  scavengers  to  convey  their  material  to 
the  "  wharves  or  piers  where  the  contractors  for  cleaning 
streets  are  permitted  to  heap  up  manure f  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  contracting  for  cleaning  streets,  of  course  car- 
ried this  with  it  ;  since  that  time  this  Department  has  been 
obliged  to  establish  such  regulations  as  were  deemed  necessa- 
ry for  the  purpose,  and  although  frequent  changes  have  been 
made,  the  complaints  still  continue;  the  whole  of  this  might 
be  obviated.  The  proper  course  would  be,  to  establish  by 
law  certain  piers,  to  which  all  the  material  should  be  con- 
veyed on  board  of  scows  or  boats  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  be  conveyed  at  least  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  piers  and  discharged  into  the  stream,  with  a  privi- 
lege to  any  person  or  company  who  are  willing  to  receive 
the  same  and  convey  it  to  any  place  out  of  the  City  for  the 
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purpose  of  manufacture,  to  do  so.  This,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  gladly  accepted,  and  thus  would  be  saved  from 
waste  a  valuable -material  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
uses,  and  by  this  means  would  be  obviated  two  very  great 
evils,  to  wit,  the  filling  up  the  ends  of  the  piers  and  slips 
and  the  nuisances  occasioned  by  its  lodgment  thereitvi  this, 
it  strikes  me,  would  prove  an  important  and  valuable  chancre 
in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  this  article,  and  although,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  eventually  be  mostly  conveyed  through 
the  public  sewers,  still  many  years  must  elapse  before  this 
system  can  be  thoroughly  carried  into  effect ;  and  so  long  as 
the  present  system  of  emptying  sinks,  &c.  exists,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  means  to  render  it  as  little  offensive  and 
objectionable  as  possible.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  request  you  to  enact  such  measures  as,  in. 
your  judgment  is  best  calculated  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  necessary  evil. 

Of  the  deaths  reported  to  this  office,  there  occurred  in  the 
month  of  January  847,  viz: 

White    men        1G9 

"       women 157 

"       boys 257 

"       girls       222  whites  805 

Colored  men       10 

"       women 10 

"       boys       13 

"       girls        9  blacks     42 

Total....  847 

In  the  month  of  February  766,  viz : 

White    men       177 

"       women   130 

.    «       boys        213 

«      girls       207  whites  727 
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Colored  men       8 

<c       women 12 

"       boys        9 

«       girls       > . .      10  blacks     39 

Total....  847 

In  the  month  of  March  876,  viz: 

White    men       . , 180 

"      women 174 

"       boys       249 

"       girls       ..... 214  whites  817 

Colored  men       13 

"      women 17 

"       boys        17 

"      girls       12  blacks    59 

Total....  876 

In  the  month  of  April  903,  viz : 

White    men       208 

"       women 205 

"       boys       257 

"       girls       191  whites  861 

Colored  men       8 

"       women  . 12 

"       boys       14 

"      girls       8  blacks     42 

Total  ....  903 

In  the  month  of  May  752,  viz : 

White    men 162 

"       women 144 

«       boys       217 

"      girls       199  whites  722 

3 
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Colored  men       8 

"       women -11 

"       boys       »••  ■-■•  '••*  •  •  •  •-♦        5 

«       girls       6  blacks     30 

Total-...  752 


In  the  month  of  June  7963  viz: 

White     men       ... 171 

"      women *,-•-.«  146 

«      boys 235 

«      girls       *  195  whites  748 

Colored  men 13 

"      women  . . . . . 17 

u       boys       8 

"       girls       . . . .  • 10  blacks     48 

Total  796 

In  the  month  of  July  1336,  viz: 

White    men       •  • •  •  •  •  229 

"       women  »• 195 

«       boys       499 

«      giris 375  whites  1298 

Colored  men       *  •  •        8 

"       women  •  •  •  • 15 

"       boys 5 

a      girls       10  blacks       38 

Total  1336 

In  the  month  of  August,  1258,  viz : 

White    men       I95 

."       women 157" 

"      boys       455 

«(      girig 396  whites  1203 
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Colored  men 12 

"      women 12 

"       boys       12 

"      girls       19  blacks     55 

Total... .  1258 

In  the  month  of  September  1046,  viz: 

White    men       180 

"      women * . . .  192 

«       boys       312 

"      girls       313  whites  997 

Colored  men       ...    10 

"      women  • 9 

"       boys       16 

"       girls       14  blacks     49 

Total..,.  1046 

In  the  month  of  October  921,  viz: 

White    men       .- 196 

"      women 185 

"       boys 255 

"      girls 245  whites  881 

Colored  men       7 

"       women 10 

«       boys       12 

lt      girls       11  blacks    40 

Total....  921 


In  the  month  of  November  834,  viz : 

White    men       176 

"      women •    171 

«      boys 231 

"      girls       206  whites  784 
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Colored  men       12 

"       women 12 

"       boys       13 

"      girls       13    blacks  50     . 

Total....   834 

In  the  month  of  December  983,  viz : 

White    men 215 

"       women 215 

"       boys 254 

"       girls       231  whites  915 

Coloreb  men       18 

"       women 19 

"       boys       11 

"      girls       20  blacks  68. 

Total  983 

In  this  number  is  included  the  still-born  and  premature 
births,  which  together  amount  to  997,  which,  with  deaths 
from  casualties,  drowning,  <fcc,  amounting  to  192,  and  those 
brought  from  other  places  to  this  City  for  interment,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  242,  leaves  the  actual  mortality  in  the  City 
by  diseases,  9S87. 


Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  January, 

267  were   under  one  year  of  age. 

82  from         1     to       2     years 

83       2     to       5       « 


27   .. 
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to 

10 

36   .. 

..   10 

to 

20 

93   .. 

..   20 

to 

30 

91   .. 

..   30 

to 

40 

53   .. 

..   40 

to 

50 

38   .. 

..   50 

to 

60 
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32      from       60  to  70  years 

17       ....       70  to  SO  " 

14       SO  to  90  u 

14  Unknown. 

S47  Total. 

Of  the  deaths  in  tiie  month  of  February, 
233  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
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90 
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.... 
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100 
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Unknowr 
Total. 

. 

V 

766 

Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  March, 

275  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
80       from         1     to       2  years. 


80 
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to 
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it 
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30 
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50 
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it 
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876  Total 
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Of  the  deaths 

in  the  month  of  April, 

248 

were  under  one  year  o 

f  age. 
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Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  May, 

247  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
62       from         1     to       2  years. 
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752  Total. 
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Of  the  deaths  ia  the  month  of  June, 

255  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
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796 

Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  July, 

571  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
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1336  Total. 
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Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  August, 

502  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
234       from         1     to       2  years, 
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. 

1258  Total. 

Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  September, 
352  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
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1046  Total. 
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Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  October, 

267  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
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Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  November, 
243  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
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834  Total. 
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Of  the  deaths  in  the  month  of  December, 
261  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
83       from         1     to       2  years. 
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983  T 

otal. 
OF 

OF  I 

WBLE 

CAUSES 

)E. 

CLASS 

FIRST. 

Feb  res. 

u 

« 

(C 

cc 

(I 

CC 
(C 
(C 

(c 

a 


Fevers  (type  not  named) 

Bilious 

Continued 

Congestive 

Dysenteria    

Intermittent £• 

Inflammatory 

*  Puerpuial , 

Remittent 

Nervous    

Typhus    (including    Ty 

phoid 

Hectic 


Men .    Wom'n    Boys, 


14 

23 

1 

11 

51 

1 

1 

27 


10S 
1 


17 
13 

2 
10 
80 
2 
1 
62 
17 
10 

82 


12 
4 

1 
10 
67 

2 


29 


26 
1 


Girls.    Total. 


238   296   152   169    855 


5 
4 
1 
3 

86 
1 


24 
5 

40 


48 

44 

5 

34 

284 

6 

62 

92 

7 

15 

256 

2 


*  In  this  is  included  deaths  in  child-bed,  puerpural  convulsions,  and 
abortion. 
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CLASS    SECOND. 


PHLEGMA8IA. 

Anthrax  (carbuncle) 

Anthritis  (gout) 

Bronchitis 

Catarrh  us  (influenza) , 

Congestion 

"  of  lungs 

"  of  liver 

*  Coup  de  soliel  (sun  stroke)  • 
Carditis  (inflammation  of  heart  and 

pericardium) 

Cystitis  (inflammation  of  bladder) 
Gastritis  (inflammation  of  stomach) 
Hepatitis  (inflammation  of  liver) 
Hysteritis  (inflammation  of  womb) 
Inflammation  (parts  not  named).. 
Laryngitis  (inflammation  and   ul- 
ceration of  throat)  ........... 

Nephritis  (inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys)   

Pertussis  (whooping  cough) 

Parotis  (mumps) 

Peritonitis  and  enteritis  (inflamma- 
tion  of  bowels  and  membranes) 
Phrenitis  (inflammation   of  brahr 

Phthisis  (consumption) 

Pneumonia  (including  pleurisy  and 
inflammation  of  the  chest)  - 

Rheumatism 

Trachitis  (croup) 


Men. 

Wora'n 

Boys 

Girls. 

1 

1 

2 

23 

9 

37 

39 

1 

2 

9 

3 

2 

3 

6 

2 

21 

32 

31 

30 

1 

3 

2 

28 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

9 

27 

38 

25 

20 

33 

42 

6 

14 

9 

4 

3 

10 

7 

5 

5 

11 

13 

2 

4 

6 

1 

87 

127 

1 

61 

87 

97 

71 

38 

23 

90 

64 

691 

688 

163 

156 

123 

79 

178 

193 

8 

6 

2 

3 

97 

93 

10S4 

1036 

871 

836; 

Total 
1 

3 

108 
15 
13 

114 

6 

34 

13 

9 

110 

98 

6 

24 

34 

13 

214 

1 

316 
215 

1698 

573 

19 
190 


*  In  this  is  included  all  that  died  from  "  effects  of  heat." 
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CLASS   THIRD. 


CUTAXEI. 


Apphoe  (sprue)    

Erysipelas 

Eruption 

Pemphigus 

Purpura  (purples) 

Rubeola  (measles) 

Scarlatina  (scarlet  fever) 
Variola  (small  pox) 
Varicella  (chicken  pox)  . 


Men.   Wom'n    Boys.  !  Girls.    Total. 


13 


1 
29 


45 


10 


19 


18 

16l 

1| 


19 
16 
1 
1 
4 
6 


37 

55 

2 

1 

6 

17 


in 

49  61|  114 

61  451  141 

li  I  1 


157  153  374 


CLASS    FOURTH. 


PROFLUVIA. 


Cholera  infantum 

"       morbus 

Diabetes 

Diarrhoea 

Haemoragia  (bleeding  from  parts 
not  named) 

Haemoptisis  (bleeding  from  lungs) 

Haematemisis  (bleeding  from  sto- 
mach, including  bowels)  .... 

Menorrhagia  (bleeding  from  womb) 


Men.   Wom'n 


12 
16 

71 


15 

1 


24     29 


12 

13 

3 

9 


Boys. 


Girls,  i  Total. 


297 

7 

80 


230   527 
3     34 

!       2 
69   202 


34 

38 

15 
9 


69     82   396  314   861 


CLASS    FIFTH. 


SUPPRESSIONS 

Amenorrhea    

Constipation 

Ovsuri.M 

Ic  *  .  ludice) 


14 


4 

6 

10 


Boys. 


3 
10 

13 


Girls.    Total. 


1|  1 

2|     10 


4 
29 

44 
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CLASS    SIXTH. 


NEUROSES. 

*  Apoplexia 

Asphyxia    

"         (from  inhaling1 -gas] 

Asthma 

Angina ......... 

t  Convulsions 

Concussion  and' compression  • 

Chorea    •  • 

Delirium  tremens 

Dyspepsia 

Disease  of  heart 

Epilepsy 

Hysteria    

Ileus  (colic) 

Mania,  or  insanity 

Mania,  puerpural 

Paralysis   (palsy) 

Poison 

Tetanus    

Strangulation    (hanged)  •••• 
Suffocation    


Men. 

Wom'n 

Boys. 

Girls. 

159 

135 

57 

49 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

10 

10 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12 

17 

450 

400 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

56 

24 

1 

4 

1 

1 

81 

65 

20 

27 

28 

13 
4 

6 

4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

36 

40 

1 

6 

6 

3 

1 

5 

10 

6 

1 

1 
415 

9 

3 

330 

577 

505 

Total. 

400 
12 

2 
26 

6 

879 

13 

4 
80 

7 

193 

51 

4 
13 

7 

2 
77 
16 
21 

1 
13 

1827 


*  In  this  is  included  all  certified  to  be  congestion  of  the  brain, 
t  In  this  is  included  "Fits." 

CLASS    SEVENTH. 


CACHEXIA. 

Men. 

Wom'n 

45 

2 

79 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2 
45 

2 

61 

no 

1 

5S 
12 

2 

51 
1 

19 

5 

199 
5 

171 

Debility    

Emphysema  • ,..>•>. 

Hydrops  abdominis  (dropsy  in    the 
bowels) , 

Amounts  carried  over 

126 

71 

73 

380 
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CACHEXIA,  Continued. 

Amounts  brought  over  . . , 
Hydrops  celluraris  (general  dropsy) 
Hydrops  cerebri  (dropsy  in  bead). 
Hydrops  spinse  (spina  bifida)  .  — 
Hydrops  thoracis  (dropsy  in  chest) 

Inanition 

Marasmus 

Rachitis  (rickets)  •  •  . . 

Scrofula « 

Syphilis , 

Scorbutis  (scurvy)     

Tympanitis    

Adenentes  (disease  of  glands) 


Men. 

Wom'n 

110 

126 

16 

3 

4 

3 

27 

37 

2 

15 

15 

7 

6 

5 

10 

2 

4 

186 

206 

Girls. 


2 

7 

10 

237 

1 

28 
3 

2 


63; 


73 


71 

2 

272   204 


4 
6 
3 
230 
3 
28 
3 
1 

1 


557 


Total. 


380 

22 

483 

6 

77 

15 

497 

4 

69 

21 

3 

6 

1 


1581 


CLASS    EIGHTH. 


LOCALES. 


Men.    Wom'n 


Abscess !  19 

!  10 

I  14 

j  45 


Anuerism    

Carcinoma  (cancer) 

Casualties 

Cyanosis 

Deform  it  at  es    (malformation) 

Fungus 

Fungus   Haemotodes 

Gangrene  mortification 

Hernia  (rupture)    

Hernia  cerebral  is 

Intussusception 

Morbus  coxa ri us  (hip  disease) 

Sarcoma 

Rupture  of  the  womb 

Stricture 

Spinal  disease  .  •  •  . 

Schirruss  . 


Amounts  carried  forward 


13 
5 

2 
2 
1 

1 

2 


118 


9 

2 

48 

9 


3 
3 

2 
3 

93 


Boys. 

Girls. 

8 

4 

5 

9 

17 

5 

10 

5 

17 

14 

1 

1 

5 

3 

] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

7 

1 

81 

45 

Total. 

40 

12 

76 

76 

15 

31 

1 

3 

28 

10 

1 

6 

8 

2 

3 

6 

12 
7 

337 
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LOCALES,  Continued. 


Amounts  brought  forward 

Tumor  .  •  • . « 

Ulcus  (ulcers) 

Ulceration  of  bowels 

Ulceration  of  throat 


Men. 


Wom'n    Boys. 


118,     93      81 
6!       1 


2       1 
5       4 

2       1 


127    105;     89 


Girls-  |  Total. 


45    337 

7 

8 

13 

7 


51 


372 


CLASS    NINTH. 


OTHER  CAUSES  OF  DEATH, 

Burns  and  scalds 

Drowning 

Exposure 

Fistula   

Intemperance 

Ossification 

Old  age 

Perforation  of  bowels 

Ramollisment , 

Suicide 

Salivation 

Unknown  

Killed  or  murdered 

Extravasation 

Blenarrhoea ■ 


Men.   'Wom'n:  Boys.     Girls 


4 
12 

2 

27 


198 


5 

75 
1 
2 
18 
21 
50     81 
1 
1 


25 

20 


1 

10      39 

1        2 

1 

1 


147,     88 


21 


29 


50 


Total. 


65 

101 

2 

2 

41 

2 

131 

1 

5 

20 

3 

105 

3 

1 

1 

483 


Stillborn  . 
Premature 
Dentition 
"Worms . . . 


Boys.     Girl 


507  374 
49;  67 
43     45 


602  489 


Total 
881 

116 

88 
6 

1091 
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PLACES    OP    NATIVITY. 

United  States 8618 

Ireland 1661 

England 275 

Scotland 99 

Wales 13 

Germany    466 

France 43 

Holland 13 

Denmark 7 

Sweden 12 

Austria 1 

Switzerland 5 

Spain 1 

Italy 2 

Prussia    * 5 

British  Possesions,  North  America 31 

West  Indies 16 

South  America 1 

Africa 1 

Portugal 1 

Poland 4 

Sicily 1 

Bavaria 1 

Isle  of  Man 2 

At  sea 2 

Unknown 37 
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FROM  THE  RETURNS  IT  APPEARS  THAT  THERE  DIED  AT 

Alms  House 97 

Bellevue  Hospital 481 

Penitentiary  Hospital,  Bellevue 11 

Penitentiary  Hospital,   Black  well's  Island  106 

Small  pox,                                 do         ....  27 

Lunatic  Asylum,                      do         ....  78 

Bloomingdale  Hospital 60 

Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  Insane -      4 

City  Hospital 216 

City  Prison 23 

Long  Island  Farms 82 

Colored  Home 114 

Leake  and  Watts'  Institute 1 

Lying-in  Asylum 11 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 11 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 2 

Blind  Institute 1 

PLACES    OF    INTERMENT. 

African 263 

Associate 3 

Baptist ...  181 

Catholic 3990 

Dutch  Reformed 242 

Friends 37 

German  Lutheran 450 

Hebrew , 78 

Marble  cemeteries*  •  *  • 102 

Methodist... 1621 

Presbyterian 74 1 

Episcopal 327 

Potters  Field 1680 
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Leake  &  Watts 1 

Removed  from  the  City 1602 

Total 11,318 

The  foregoing  tables  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  mortality  of  the  year,  1846.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  be  able  to  state  that  no  malignant  or  contagious  diseases 
are  prevalent  in  our  community,  nor  any  epidemic  to  any  ex- 
tent; the  increased  mortality  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to 
the  large  number  of  sick  and  feeble  emigrants  who  have  been 
sent  to  this  port  from  various  nations,  principally  from  Europe; 
this  is  a  serious  evil,  and  while  we  cordially  welcome  the 
healthy  and  robust  from  all  countries — those  willing  and  able 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  authorities  of  foreign  countries,  in  thrusting  upon 
us  the  pauper  and  sickly  portion  of  their  population;  in  this 
way  imposing  upon  us  a  vast  increase  of  expenditure,  and 
swelling  very  greatly  our  bills  of  mortality. 

The  principal  causes  of  mortality  will  be  found,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  tables,  to  be  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
which  has  been  the  exhibit,  of  all  former  reports;  next  in  point 
of  number  and  importance  is  diseases  of  the  alimentary  organs, 
such  as  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  diarrhoe,  &c;  the  first 
shows  a  decrease  of  36  during  the  last,  year  !  dysentery  an  in- 
crease of  36.  diarrhoe  £6,  of  consumption  there  is  an  increase 
of  39,  inflammations  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  fall  off  180, 
which  makes  a  decrease  of  141  in  the  total  of  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  notwithstanding  the  total  of  deaths,  shows  a 
considerable  increase  ;  this  is  certainly  a  gratifying  fact,  lend- 
ing to  show  that  the  climate  of  our  City  is  not  chargeable  with 
a  provocation  to  pulmonic  disease;  the  proportion  is  something 
over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  which  is  far 
smaller  than  the  proportion  of  the  preceding  year,  that  being 
nearly  one-third.    Apoplexy  shows  an  increase  of  17,  in  which 
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is  included  congestion  of  the  brain;  the  other  congestive  di- 
seases exhibit  an  increase  of  128;  deaths  from  the  effects  of  heat 
[coup  de  soliel],  &c.,  amount  to  34,  in  1845  the  number  was 
7  only ;  croup  has  decreased  32;  febrile  diseases  have  in- 
creased in  about  a  fair  ratio  with  the  total  increase.  The 
eruptive  diseases  show  the  remarkable  decrease  of  348 ;  this  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  by 
small  pox,  which  is  284  less  than  the  preceding  year;  and  it 
is  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  last 
death  from  that  loathsome  disease  reported  to  this  office  oc- 
curred in  August  last.  To  the  protection  afforded  by  vacci- 
nation must  be  ascribed  the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the 
disease.  Public  attention  was  earnestly  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  during  the  year 
1845,  when  small  pox  threatened  such  frightful  havoc 
amongst  our  population,  and  was  generally  resorted  to  by  all 
classes  cf  society.  Medical  men  were  appointed  in  each  of 
the  wards  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  indigent  in  this 
respect,  and  a  visible  diminution  of  its  effects  was  very  soon 
manifested.  I  recommended  in  my  last  report  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  vaccine  physician  in  each  of  the  wards, 
and  although  it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  that  no  necessity  exists  for  such 
a  measure,  I  still  deem  it  a  duty  to  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tion ;  for  although  the  violence  of  it  may  be  checked,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  germs  of  the  infection  are  eradi- 
cated ;  and  the  great  liability  to  which  we  are  exposed,  of 
having  it  imported  from  other  cities  and  countries,  admonish 
us  to  he  prepared  to  meet  it  at  any  time.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  iu  1845  the  appearance  of  the  disease  was  very 
sudden,  and  its  spread  very  rapid;  this  was  owing  to  the 
fact  thata  very  large  proportion  of  our  community  were  with- 
out the  prophylactic — vaccination — by  the  appointment  of 
a  vaccine  post  in  each  ward,  gratuitously,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  our  community  would  be  well  protected  against  it 
should  it  appear  again  amongst  us  as  an   epidemic.     I  trust 
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this  recommendation  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  attention. 
The  tables  have  been  arranged  in  the  same  mode  adopted  in 
my  last  annual  report — the  classification  is  according  to  the 
system  of  Nosolgy  of  the  late  Professor  Hosack  of  this  City. 
In  arranging  the  tables  of  sexes,  twenty  years  has  been  as- 
sumed as  adult  age,  and  all  under  have  been  classed  as 
boys  and  girls. 

I  tender  my  acknowledgments  to  Messrs.  Delatour  &  Co. 
No.  25J  Wall  street,  for  the  privilege  of  copying  their  ther- 
mometrical  tables,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  copy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CORNELIUS  B.  ARCHER, 

City  Inspector, 
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THERM03IETRICAL  TABLES 

For  the  year  IS  16, 

SHOWING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  "WEATHER  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 


7  12  3   5 

7 

12 

3!5 

A.  U.       M.   P-  M.  P.  31  : 

A.  31 

31- 

27 

P.  31 

28 

P.  31. 

Jan. 

1 

24  34 

39  3(3  Feb. 

1 

24 

24 

2 

45  43 

49  46 

2 

29! 

35| 

35 

33 

3 

39  43 

43 

42 

3 

34 

37j 

38 

36 

4 

32  42  45 

41 

4 

36 

43 

45 

41 

5 

32  40 

42 

38 

5 

34 

45 

50 

46 

6 

33  40 

38 

37 

6 

36 

43 

45 

41 

7 

39 

40 

40 

40 

7 

38 

39 

39 

37 

8 

33 

46 

44 

42 

8 

30 

29 

30 

35 

9 

36 

44 

43 

41 

9 

20 

31 

38 

33 

10 

36 

40 

39 

35 

10 

16 

25 

32 

31 

11 

33 

39 

41 

38; 

11 

32 

39 

42 

37 

12 

32 

40 

41 

37i 

12 

25 

31 

31 

28 

13 

30 

35 

35 

31 

13 

25 

37 

39 

37 

14 

24 

37 

40 

37 

14 

29 

39 

39 

37 

15 

31 

42; 

46 

42 

15 

30 

33 

35  31 

16 

40 

45 

44 

42 

16 

30 

30 

33  32 

17 

35 

35 

32 

31 

17 

26 

38 

38  37 

18 

10 

18 

19 

16 

IS 

31 

35 

33  32 

19 

14 

21 

25 

22 

19 

20 

29 

33  30 

20 

13 

21 

25 

23 

20 

31 

33 

36  33 

21 

24 

28 

28 

27 

21 

30 

36 

37  35 

22 

15 

23 

24 

23 

22 

30 

36 

38  35 

23 

16 

27 

30 

2S 

23 

22 

29 

33  30 

24 

18 

30 

31 

30 

24 

26 

33 

,  33  31 

25 

31 

41 

44 

40 

25 

23 

30 

29,  27 

26 

36 

46 

44 

43 

26 

14 

20 

21 

17 

27 

33 

35 

33 

32 

27 

8 

17 

21 

22 

28 

28 

3S 

42 

39 

28 

20 

24 

22 

20 

29 

31 

,  38 

39 

36 

30 

37 

46 

44|  44 

31 

1  44 

!  50 

42:  35 
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THERMOMETRICAL  TABLES 

For  the  year  1846, 

SHOWING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  WEATHER  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 


7 

12 

3 

6 

7 

12 

3 

6 

A.  M 

M. 

P.  M. 

P.  M. 

A-  M. 

M. 

51 

P.  M- 

54 

P.  M. 

March. 

1 

17 

26 

25 

^5 

April. 

1 



38 

50 

2 

20 

27 

28 

24: 

2 

37 

49 

54 

51 

3 

21 

31 

35 

321 

3 

39 

51 

54 

45 

4 

24 

36 

40 

37, 

4 

37 

50 

53 

45 

5 

37 

44 

46 

42! 

5 

41 

55 

57 

51 

6 

36 

38  38 

35 

6 

42 

63 

67 

60 

7 

22 

32  36 

32 

7 

47 

64 

66 

59 

8 

36 

41 

45 

42 

8 

56 

58 

61 

56 

9 

38,'  45 

48 

44 

9 

43 

52 

55 

48 

10 

39 

45 

45 

39 

10 

43 

56 

61 

52 

11 

33 

43 

48 

39 

11 

58 

69 

69 

66 

12 

38 

51 

54 

48. 

12 

55 

53 

55 

51 

13 

46 

55  54 

50 

13 

39 

55 

48 

42 

14 

50 

50  49 

44 

14 

35 

48 

51 

48 

15 

38 

51  54 

50 

15 

45 

52 

52 

49 

16 

43 

48  49 

41 

16 

37 

52 

54 

50 

17 

31 

41 

41 

35 

17 

44 

60 

67 

62 

18 

33 

46 

51 

47 

18 

54 

71 

75 

67 

19 

38 

56,  60 

55[ 

19 

60 

71 

75 

66 

20 

42 

59  65 

5S; 

20 

48 

62 

68 

61 

21 

48 

50  48 

41 

21 

53 

74 

78 

74 

22 

41 

48  53 

49 

22 

61 

60 

54 

55 

23 

37 

50  51 

45 

23 

51 

66 

70 

61 

24 

44 

50 

48 

45 

24 

50 

68 

73 

72 

25 

50 

54 

57 

50 

25 

51 

50 

53 

5i 

26 

46 

56 

59 

52 

26 

50 

59 

57 

53 

27 

45  58 

46 

50 

27 

49 

64 

68 

64 

28 

41 

52 

50 

46 

28 

58 

69 

72 

62 

29 

39,  52 

54 

55 

29 

54 

62 

60 

55 

30 

40  54 

54 

50 

30 

54 

70 

69 

64 

31 

40  55 

56 

48 
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THERMOMETRICAL  TABLES 

For  the  year  1846, 

SHOWING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  WEATHER  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  MAY  AND  JUNE. 


7 

12  3 

6  [! 

7  1  12 

3  6 

\-  M. 

M.  J 

3.  31. 

P.  M- 

\-   M- 

M. 

P.  M.lp.  M. 
1 

May. 

1 

57 

59 

63 

57 

June.    1 

63 

71 

73 

70 

2 

58 

69 

65 

62 

2 

63 

70 

69 

68 

3 

56 

76 

74 

73 

3 

65 

79 

80  77 

4 

58 

65 

71 

63 

-  4  1 

65 

81 

85  77 

5 

55 

72 

77 

72 

5 

71 

82 

84  81 

6 

60 

73 

60 

59 

6 

65 

74 

78  76 

7 

54 

61 

59 

53 

7 

64 

72 

771  74 

8 

52  62 

66 

63 

8 

64 

74 

74 

72 

9 

56  65 

62 

63 

9 

66 

76 

77 

72 

10 

62 

74 

70 

66 

10 

66 

80 

74 

71 

11 

52 

59 

57 

52 

11 

65 

!76 

75  73 

12 

46 

63 

70 

67 

12 

65 

'73 

74  72 

13 

55 

69 

72 

69 

13 

61 

73 

73  70 

14 

63 

75 

74 

6S 

14 

64 

77 

79  75 

15 

63 

75 

72 

64 

15 

67 

82 

80  77 

16 

63 

67 

64 

63 

16 

71 

82 

84  75 

17 

61 

73 

73 

69 

17 

66 

79 

78  73 

18 

65 

77 

76 

67 

18 

65 

67 

80!  76 

19 

50 

61 

63 

61 

19 

72 

85 

88 

74 

20 

53 

65 

70 

66 

20 

71 

83 

85 

74 

21 

57 

65 

65 

i  64 

21 

64 

74 

73 

68 

22 

54 

68 

68 

1   6i) 

22 

56 

67 

68 

66 

23 

61 

70 

81 

!  78 

23 

57 

68 

68 

68 

24 

65 

79 

81 

!  78 

24 

60 

70 

75 

70 

25 

65 

79 

81 

!  72 

25 

62 

77 

75 

73 

26 

70 

83 

85 

76 

26 

63 

81 

82 

74 

27 

60 

63 

64 

62 

27 

65 

72 

73 

70 

28 

60 

64 

68 

63 

28 

66 

70 

74 

70 

29 

60 

61 

64 

64 

29 

66 

76 

77 

73 

30 

60 

62 

|  63 

62 

30 

69 

73 

73 

72 

31 

60 

67 

!  73 

70 ! 
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THERMOMETRICAL  TABLES 

For  the  year  1846, 

SHOWING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  WEATHER  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  JULY  AND  AUGUST- 


7 

12 

3 

6 

7 

12 

3  6 

A.  M. 

M. 

73 

P.  M. 

79 

P.  M. 

75 

A.  M- 

M. 

P.  M.  P.  M. 

July. 

1 

68 

Aug. 

1 

74 

^4_ 

851  81 

2 

73 

81 

85 

81 

2 

72  82 

84 

81 

3 

711 

74 

77 

73 

3 

70  81i 

82 

77 

4 

67 

72|7i 

67 

4 

68  832 

86 

83 

5 

68 

83 

86 

83 

5 

71  |87 

91 

1   88 

6 

73 

86 

$7 

84 

6 

77   90 

93 

89 

7 

74 

83 

84 

8* 

7 

79  ,90 

90 

83 

8 

67 

81 

84 

84 

8 

76  89 

86 

77 

9 

71 

87 

88 

85 

9 

75i|85 

78 

73 

10 

75 

91 

931 

91 

10 

73  83 

83 

79 

11 

80 

94 

93" 

91 

11 

70 

77 

80 

76 

12 

81 

93  86 

85 

12 

68 

80 

82 

78 

13 

76 

85,88 

84 

13 

71 

85 

88| 

85 

14 

75 

8084 

80 

14 

74 

86 

89 

82 

15 

64 

77i75 

72 

15 

77 

86 

85 

79 

16 

63 

74J8 

71 

16 

75 

84 

88 

85 

17 

65 

69  70 

67 

17 

77 

89 

78 

74 

18 

03 

69  71 

70 

18 

72 

77 

80 

75 

19 

65 

73  78 

74 

19  65 

75  76 

73 

20 

67 

78  78 

75 

20  66 

78  77 

73 

21 

70 

8183 

76 

21  68 

74 

74 

71 

22 

69 

8177 

73 

22  67 
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THERMOMETRICAL  TABLES 

For  the  year  1846, 

SHOWING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  WEATHER  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 
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THERMOMETRICAL  TABLES 

For  the  year  1846, 

SHOWING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  WEATHER  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To   the    Honorable   the    Legislature    op   the   State,   and 
the  Corporation  op  the  City  op   New-York: — 

The  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in 
obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  29,  1824,  Respect- 
fully 

REPORT: 

That  the  number  of  children  in  the  House  of  Refuge  on 

the  1st  day  of  January,  1845,  was  -  -  -  -  307 
There  have  been  received  during  the  year,  -  277 

Making  a  total  for  the  year  1845,  of 584 

The  number  remaining  in  the  House  on  the 

1st  day  of  January,  1846,  was ...--  287 

Leaving  the  number  disposed  of  during  the  year,  -  297 

The  sources  whence  came  the  children  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  their  ages,  and  the  manner  in  which  those 
parted  with  have  been  disposed  of,  appear  from  the 
annexed  statement  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Appendix  also  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
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inmates  of  the  House  have  been  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done,  during  the  year. 

The  system  of  discipline,  and  manner  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  remain  very  much  the 
same  as  during  former  years.  The  Managers  are 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  judicious  and  efficient 
management  of  the  Superintendent,  Samuel  S.  Wood, 
and  with  the  capacity  and  attention  of  the  Assistant, 
Elijah  De  Voe.  The  Teacher,  T.  C.  McKennee,  is 
admirably  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
evinces  the  greatest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  those  under  his  charge.  In  fact,  a  body  of 
more  active  and  capable  officers  has  never  been  under 
their  direction. 

The  Female  Department  is  under  the  charge  of 
Ann  Carter,  Matron,  assisted  by  Sarah  Jones  and 
Julia  O'Bryan.  Miss  Carter  brings  to  the  discharge 
of  her  duties  the  experience  of  several  years.  The 
Ladies'  Committee,  to  whose  supervision  the  affairs  of 
this  department  are  in  a  great  measure  entrusted, 
express  their  great  approbation  of  the  ability  and  sys- 
tem of  these  officers.  This  Committee,  by  their  active 
zeal,  and  unwearying  interest  and  attention,  greatly 
lighten  the  duties  of  the  Managers. 

The  Managers  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  death,  of 
the  valuable  services  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Female 
House,  Julia  Boggs,  to  whose  efficiency  and  amiability 
they  cheerfully  bear  testimony. 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Galen  Carter,  the  Physician 
to  the  Institution,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

From  the  Treasurer's   Report,  hereto  annexed,  it 
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appears  that  the  balance  due  the  Treasurer  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1845,  was  -  -  -  $  796  34 
The   Receipts   to   1st  January,   1846, 

amounted  to 20,928  89 

And  the  disbursements  to       -         -        -21,41819 


Leaving  a  balance  due  the  Treasurer  of 

the  Society,  of $489  30 

The  correspondence  of  the  Institution  with  the 
masters  of  children  indentured,  and  the  accounts  re- 
ceived of  former  inmates,  have  been,  during  the  last 
year,  of  an  unusually  satisfactory  character.  For  speci- 
mens of  these,  reference  is  made  to  the  Appendix. 

The  system  of  ventilation  commenced  in  1844,  has 
during  the  past  year  been  greatly  extended,  and  now 
comprehends  all  the  dormitories  of  the  establishment 
From  each  of  these,  a  pipe,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
communicates  with  a  large  apartment  beneath  the  roof, 
and  from  this  apartment,  frequent  pipes  of  large  orifice 
extend  into  the  open  air.  The  effects  upon  the  health 
of  the  inmates,  are  found  to  be  most  beneficial. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  there  were  in  the  House  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cases  of  scrofula,  in  many  in- 
stances, accompanied  with  severe  opthalmia.  Of  the 
subjects  of  these  diseases,  some  entered  with  them,  but 
the  majority  of  cases  originated  within  the  walls.  Some 
two  or  three  of  those  afflicted  died ;  some  were  sent 
to  the  AlmsHouse ;  and  others  delivered  to  their  friends. 
It  became  an  object  of  Fgreat  concern  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  dreadful  disorder,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Physician,  a  change  of  diet  was  in 
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the  months  of  July  and  August  in  that  year  resorted  to : 
bread  and  rice  were  to  a  certain  extent  substituted  in 
place  of  mush,  as  being  more  nutritious,  and  this  change 
was  continued  during  the  winter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
better  quality  of  meat.  This  alteration  of  diet,  com- 
bined with  the  improved  ventilation,  has  had  the  happi- 
est effects  upon  the  health  of  the  inmates.  During  the 
past  year,  but  one  case  of  scrofulous  affection  has 
occurred,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  early  spring. 
It  is  considered  that  equally  good  effects  have  attended 
this  change,  in  other  respects.  There  is  now  no  pro- 
pensity to  pilfer  articles  of  food,  as  was  before  too  often 
the  case.  The  labor  of  the  children  is  performed  more 
cheerfully:  plans  of  escape  are  rare,  and  a  genera* 
spirit  of  quiet  and  contentment  prevails,  without  which 
reformation  of  the  subjects  would  be  almost  hopeless. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  Society  has  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Cornell,  for  twelve  years  one  of  its  Vice  Pres- 
idents, and  from  its  first  establishment  one  of  its  most 
active  and  efficient  managers.  In  noticing  this  loss,  we 
should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
the  character  of  our  late  lamented  associate,  did  we 
refrain  from  recording  our  testimony  to  his  worth  and 
virtues.  His  eminent  public  services;  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  public  and  private  charity ;  his  enlarged 
and  liberal  spirit  of  philanthropy ;  and  his  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  various  institu- 
tions with  which  he  was  connected,  render  his  name 
and  memory  worthy  of  our  highest  respect  and  venera- 
tion. 
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In  addition  to  the  instance  of  mortality  just  alluded 
to,  we  have  to  notice  the  decease  of  another  of  our 
associates  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  Mr.  Jacob 
Drake.  By  reason  of  ill  health,  he  was  unable  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  put  forth  the  same  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  which  marked  the  vigor  of 
manhood ;  but  his  sympathies  and  his  affections  for  the 
cause  remained  undiminished  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  the  records  of  the  Society  afford  ample  proofs  of 
his  exertions  to  reclaim  the  vicious  and  wayward  to  the 
paths  of  rectitude,  virtue,  and  usefulness. 

Nearly  twenty-one  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  House  for  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents  :  Characterized  in  its  inception 
by  De  Witt  Clinton  as  "  the  best  penitentiary  institu- 
tion which  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit,  and  estab- 
lished by  the  beneficence  of  man ;"  its  annals  well 
sustain  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  3765  children 
have  been  the  inmates  of  its  walls.  If  but  a  tithe  of 
them  have,  through  its  instrumentality  been  rescued 
from  moral  death,  who  will  deny  that  the  efforts  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  legislator  have  been  well  be- 
stowed ?  Not  slight  or  partial  however,  have  been  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  this  great 
improvement  in  the  penitentiary  system  of  our  State* 
At  first,  as  in  all  novel  enterprises,  theory  and  principle 
could  alone  be  employed  to  sustain  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  some  system  that  should  establish  a  dis- 
tinction in  punishment  between  the  young  offender,  and 
him  grown  gray  in  the  ways  of  vice.  Benevolent  minds 
were  found,  convinced  of  the  practicability  and  incal- 
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culable  importance  of  such  a  system ;  and  to  their  sug- 
gestions, carried  into  effect  by  a  wise  and  discerning 
Governor  and  Legislature,  the  Society  for  the  Reform- 
ation of  Juvenile  Delinquents  owes  its  origin.  No 
institution  of  an  identically  similar  character,  is  believed 
to  have  any  where  existed,  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  the  City  of  New- York. 
Society  had  been  too  much  used  to  visit  offenders 
against  its  laws  with  wrath  alone,  and  the  infant  delin- 
quent, and  the  adept  felon,  met  with  a  common  fate, 
branded  as  outcasts,  and  condemned  to  mutual  associa- 
tion. Punishment  alone  being  regarded,  offences  would 
naturally  be  measured  by  a  blunted  moral  sense,  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  punishment.  The 
standard  of  time  would  become  the  standard  of  turpi- 
tude. Under  such  a  system,  commingling  all  grades  of 
offenders,  prisons  became  schools  of  vice,  and  to  those 
immured  within  their  walls,  the  maximum  of  excellence 
was  the  maximum  of  depravity.  Under  such  a  system, 
having  in  view  only  the  deterring  from  crime,  by  the 
severity  of  punishment,  the  criminal  came  from  the 
cell  of  his  prison  with  a  heart  rankling  with  hostility 
to  the  laws  that  had  dealt  to  him  vengeance,  and  prepared 
to  baffle  those  laws  with  his  additional  skill  and  vicious 
ingenuity.  The  criminal  statistics  of  France  and 
England,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  this  country,  indis- 
putably establish  that  such  were  the  prominent  workings  of 
their  penitentiary  systems  and  prison  discipline.  That 
the  adoption  of  a  different  plan  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results  in  the  case  of  youthful  offenders, 
is  now  conclusively  shown  from  the  records  of  this  House 
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of  Refuge.  The  Managers  are  now  fully  content  that 
it  shall  be  judged  of  by  its  deeds  alone.  Year  after 
year  has  added  experience  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
its  establishment,  and  the  body  of  testimony  accumulated 
during  its  infancy,  must  carry  conviction  of  its  unparal- 
lelled  usefulness,  to  the  most  prejudiced.  Its  living 
witnesses  are  many,  very  many,  among  the  most  orderly 
and  law-abiding  of  the  community.  From  far  and  near, 
and  after  long  absences,  come  to  its  doors,  many  of  its 
former  inmates,  not  as  to  a  scene  of  their  degradation, 
but  as  to  the  home  of  their  younger  years.  Is  there  a 
prison  that  has  had  any  similar  experience?  Yet  had 
this  Institution  never  been  established,  many  a  prison 
would  have  contained  those  who  have  been  its  in- 
dwellers. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  New- York  House  of 
Refuge,  there  have  been  received  within  its  walls  3765 
children  ;  being  an  average  of  about  1 79  a  year.  For 
the  last  ten  years,  the  average  number  received  during 
the  year  has  been  223.  There  is  now  every  reason  to 
expect,  that  the  number  of  new  inmates  will  increase 
each  succeeding  year.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
in  population,  and  its  still  more  rapid  growth  in  crime, 
well  warrant  such  a  belief.  The  results  arrived  at  by 
the  investigations  of  the  Prison  Association,  as  set 
forth  in  their  report  for  the  past  year,  present  a  fright- 
ful picture  of  the  great  march  of  crime  in  our  midst. 
From  the  statistics  furnished  by  this  Association,  and 
which  though  not  strictly  accurate,  fail  only  in  falling 
short  of  the  truth,  it  appears  that  in  1835  there  were 
committed  to  the  City  Prison,  charged  with  crimes  and 
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offences,  1,963  persons ;  in  1844,  there  were  so  committed 
8,008.  In  1835,  there  were  committed  to  the  City 
prisons  snd  penitentiary,  after  conviction,  424  ;  in  1844, 
there  were  so  committed  1,149  ;  in  1840  there  were  of 
summary  convictions,  including  the  commitments  of  disor- 
derly persons  and  vagrants,  1,204 ;  in  1844,  there  were 
of  similar  convictions  and  commitments  2,237.  This 
startling  increase  of  vice  and  crime,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  is  far  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  simple  increase 
in  population  in  corresponding  times.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  dreadful  spread  of  evil  is  not  contin- 
ually exerting  a  proportionate  effect  upon  the  young. 
We  have  no  small  number  of  imported  and  migratory 
criminals,  and  fugitives  from  justice  outraged  elsewhere, 
and  we  lack  not  domesticated  and  accomplished  villians, 
but  we  have  a  much  larger  band  of  whom  it  behooves 
us  to  have  a  care,  growing  up  around  us,  with  charac- 
ters yet  unformed,  and  whose  future  will  depend  upon 
the  chance  circumstances  of  their  youth ;  and  these 
are  children,  destitute  of  parents  and  guardians,  or 
spurning  restraint  and  control,  or  having  parents  un- 
worthy the  name.  In  a  great  and  growing  city,  these, 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  are  most  exposed  to 
vicious  influences  and  temptations.  The  road  to  evil 
needs  no  lamp.  Almost  every  path  furnishes  some 
allurement,  some  incitement,  to  wrong  doing  ;  and  very 
soon,  knavery  or  felony  alone  can  furnish  the  means  for 
the  gratification  of  incipient  passions  and  destructive 
excitements.  The  importance  of  using  every  means  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  vice  in  this  class,  particularly  in 
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view  of  its  alarming  spread  in  the  City  at  large,  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

With  such  as  these,  coming  as  well  from  all  sections 
of  the  State,  it  is  the  province  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
to  deal.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  it  enforces 
the  mild  and  salutary  discipline  of  a  parent.  Its  main 
object,  that  of  reformation,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  in  any 
of  its  regulations,  in  all  its  discipline.  From  the  entrance 
of  the  child,  he  becomes  subject  to  a  routine  of  duties, 
having  in  view  mental  education,  moral  improvement, 
and  mechanical  skill.  Order  and  method,  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  system  practically  to  enforce.  His  habits  of  life 
undergo  a  great  and  thorough  change.  At  such  tender 
age,  past  impressions  are  not  ineffaceable,  and  custom, 
assisted  by  principle,  soon  change  a  character.  When 
again  he  goes  into  the  world  to  take  his  part  among 
men,  he  goes  without  the  brand  of  infamy  on  his  brow. 
His  misdeeds  have  been  forgotten;  he  starts  afresh 
from  a  new  and  equal  platform ;  his  former  associations 
have  been  ruptured ;  the  haunts  of  vice  are  not 
familiar ;  he  has  an  intelligence  that  has  been  culti- 
vated ;  he  at  least  recognizes  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  right ;  he  has  the  cunning  of  his  right  hand  to 
furnish  him  with  honest  means  of  life.  To  the  world 
he  has  been  a  slumberer,  and  the  world  have  an  opinion 
to  form  of  a  stranger,  He  knows  that  it  rests  with 
himself  to  determine  what  that  opinion  shall  be,  and 
light  and  knowledge  and  habits  are  between  him  and 
evil. 

When  better  meana  are  devised  for  the  care  of  that 
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important  class  of  population,  neglected  youth,  a  great 
good  will  be  accomplished.  Until  such  means  are  dis- 
covered, the  Managers  cannot  too  strongly  commend 
the  Institution  under  their  charge,  to  the  continued 
fostering  care  of  the  State. 

STEPHEN  ALLEN,  President. 
John  H.  Gourlie,  Secretary* 
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PHYSICIAN'S    REPORT 


TO   THE    HONORABLE    STEPHEN    ALLEN,    PRESIDENT   OF    THE 

BOARD   OF    MANAGERS    OF    THE    SOCIETY   FOR    THE 

REFORMATION    OF    JUVENILE 

DELINQUENTS. 

Inlaying  before  the  Managers  a  statement  of  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Refuge  for  the  past  year,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  inform  them,  that  it  has  generally  been  good. 
During  the  early  part  of  it,  almost  uninterrupted  health  pre- 
vailed among  the  children ;  but  in  the  latter  part,  especially 
during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October  there 
was  much  more  sickness. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  we  lost  a  little  boy,  who  died  in  a 
fit,  caused  by  swallowing  a  piece  of  tobacco.  He  lived  but 
a  few  hours  after  taking  the  fatal  poison.  On  the  5th  of  April 
one  of  our  larger  boys  died  of  Typhus  Fever.  He  came 
into  the  hospital  in  a  stupid  state  and  after  lingering  some  ten 
days,  died.  When  he  came  into  the  hospital  he  said  he  came 
there  to  die.  We  lost  a  little  girl  on  the  30th  of  June,  of 
scrofula.  She  came  to  the  Refuge  some  two  years  before 
with  this  disease  upon  her,  having  already  so  far  undermined 
her  constitution  as  to  render  her  unable  to  perform  the  light- 
est kind  of  work;  consequently,  most  of  her  time  at  the 
Refuge,  was  spent  in  the  hospital.     She  continued  much  the 
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same  until  some  two  months  before  her  decease,  when  the  dis- 
ease attacking  her  lungs,  soon  freed  her  from  her  sufferings  ; — 
and  on  the  30th  of  August,  we  lost  another  of  our  large  boys, 
of  nervous  fever.  He  was  confined  to  the  hospital  about,  two 
weeks,  when  he  died  in  a  deranged  state.  These  are  the  only 
deaths  which  have  occurred  among  the  children  during  the 
year. 

Some  time  in  July,  a  species  of  nervous  or  typhus  fever 
appeared  in  the  Refuge,  attacking  indiscriminately  the  keepers 
and  the  children ;  some  in  a  very  violent  manner,  others  more 
mildly.  The  cases  continued  increasing  in  number  and 
virulence  for  nearly  three  months,  when  it  gradually  disap- 
peared. During  the  prevalence  of  this  fever,  almost  all  the 
children  were  afflicted  with  sickness  of  the  stomach  and 
vomiting,  and  in  frequent  instances,  with  diseases  of  the 
bowels.  These  diseases  occurred  during  the  very  hot  weather 
of  last  summer,  and  were,  no  doubt,  almost  wholly  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  local  causes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Refuge  were  many  low,  sunken  lots, 
filled  with  stagnant  water  containing  all  manner  of  filth  ;  and 
just  south  of  the  Refuge,  and  nearly  under  the  wall,  is  a 
public  dock,  where  were  deposited  the  offals  from  the  slaughter 
houses  of  the  city.  The  hot  and  dry  sun  operating  upon 
such  a  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  brought  oa  a 
state  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  which  filled  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  considerable  distance  around,  with  an  effluvia, 
which,  at  times,  was  almost  insupportable ;  even  within  the 
walls  and  within  the  very  dormitories  of  the  buildings,  the 
stench  was  for  days  almost  intolerable.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, so  produced,  is  it  strange  that  so  many  of  the  children 
should  have  been  thus  afflicted  ?  As  soon  as  the  weather 
became  somewhat  cool,  and  the  above-mentioned  causes  ceased 
to  operate,  the  children  became  unusually  healthy,  and  have 
continued  so  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is  not  now  a 
serious  case  of  sickness  in  the  Refuge. 
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The  cases  of  sore  eyes  have  been  fewer  in  number  and  of 
a  much  milder  character  than  heretofore.  Although  small 
pox  prevailed  extensively  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Refuge,  yet,  not  a  single  case  appeared  in  the  institu- 
tion. This  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  precaution,  which 
was  there  taken,  in  having  all  doubtful  cases  re-vaccinated. 
A  few  cases  of  scarlatina  occurred  among  the  children,  but 
they  readily  yielded  to  treatment  and  soon  disappeared.  There 
were  also  some  three  or  four  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  but 
none  of  a  serious  character. 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  that 
formidable  disease,  scrofula,  which  has  always,  more  or  less, 
afflicted  the  children  of  the  Refuge,  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  not  a  single  serious  case  having  occurred  during  the 
year;  a  circumstance  which  has  not  before  happened  during 
my  connection  with  the  institution. 

This  happy  result  has  been  brought  about  almost  wholly,  by 
the  great  improvements,  which  the  Managers,  with  a  liberality 
worlhy  their  noble  cause,  have  recently  made  in  the  Refuge. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  improvements  which  they  have 
made,  in  more  perfectly  ventilating  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  children,  as  well  as  that  of  the  work  shops  ; — to  the  more 
generous  diet,  which  they  have  afforded  them,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  the  Croton  water.  And  here  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that,  in  my  opinion,  one  great  desidera- 
tum, in  a  large  family  of  children  like  that  of  the  Refuge,  is 
to  guard  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  attacks  of  disease. 
This  the  Managers  have  endeavored  to  do,  by  giving  them 
good  substantial  clothing,  well  ventilated  sleeping  apartments, 
and  good  wholesome  food,  with  a  good  supply  of  Croton  water 
both  for  drink  and  ablution.  While  making  these  preparations 
for  their  health,  they  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  their 
comfort  while  sick.  The  boys'  hospital  is  provided  with  a 
good,  faithful,  and  motherly  nurse,  who  is  always  at  home,  by 
day  or  by  night,  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  these  poor* 
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and  hitherto,  forsaken  children.     In  her  they  find  a  friend  and 
mother. 

At  my  request,  she  has  frequently  directed  one  of  the  boys 
to  read  aloud  passages  from  the  Bible,  while  the  others  listened 
to  what  was  read  ;  hoping  in  this  way  to  divert  their  thoughts 
from  themselves,  to  occupy  their  minds  with  something  more 
pleasing,  believing  it  would  do  much  towards  restoring  their 
health  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  it  will  do  more  towards 
reforming  them,  than  all  the  severity  and  discipline  of  the 
prisons — for  most  of  these  poor  children  want  nothing  but  a 
judicious  mother's  care  to  restore  them  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. 

In  the  girls'  hospital,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  the 
discharge  of  my  professional  duties,  by  the  kind  attention  to, 
and  judicious  management  of  the  sick,  by  your  worthy  and 
faithful  matron,  Miss  Ann  Carter.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  above  mentioned  fever,  and  while  two  or  three  of  her  assist- 
ants were  down  with  it,  her  exertions  were  indefatigable  in 
behalf  of  the  sick,  and  to  her  were  the  children  greatly  indebted 
for  their  restoration  to  health,  not  one  of  them  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  disease,  although  some  fifteen  were  attacked 
with  it. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring  to  your  faithful 
and  energetic  Superintendent,  Mr.  Wood.  To  him  am  I  also 
greatly  indebted  for  the  kind  and  very  friendly  manner  in 
which  he  has  seconded  all  my  wishes  with  regard  to  the  sick5 
and  for  which  he  has  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

GALEN  CARTER,  M.  D., 

454  Broome- street,  Jan.  \st}  1846. 


TEACHER'S  REPORT  OF  MALE  DEPARTMENT. 


TO     THE     PRESIDENT,     AND     BOARD    OF    MANAGERS     OF    TH3 

SOCIETY   FOR    THE    REFORMATION    OF   JUVENILE 

DELINQUENTS. 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  is  as  follows : — 

Whole  number  in  attendance,  226. 

Those  who  can  read  with  ease,          .  .             103 

"        "        "      "     imperfectly,  .             .        26 

"         "        "      «     easy  lessons,     .  .              60 

u        "     can  spell  easy  words,  .            .         37 


226 


Arithmetic  Classes. 
Those  who  have  advanced  beyond  the 


simple  rules  are, 

32 

Those  who  cypher  in  Division, 

27 

"        "         "         "  Multiplication, 

30 

■         "         "         "  Subtraction, 

15 

"         "        "        "  Addition, 

48 

152 

rrrrr 

Those  who  write  legibly,  and  are  classed 

*'  on  paper,"         .... 

86 

The  class  in  Hazen's  Definer,  numbers, 

.        103 

•'         "         Mitchell's  School  Geography,     . 

20 

a         u                c       Primary         "      . 

.       109 

The  balance  of  the  School,  79  boys,  in  the  primary  classes, 
are  instructed  from  Mitchell's  Maps  of  Outlines,  a  full  set  of 
which  have  been  furnished  us  during  the  past  year.  They 
constitute  a  very  important  and  useful  part  of  our  school 
apparatus. 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  the  advancement  of  184  sub- 
jects received  and  203  discharged,  during  the  year  1845. 

Those  who  could  not  read  the  English  alphabet — 

received  were  19  discharged  0 
"     could  spell  easy  words,    "  "      43         "  *     16 

"        "     read  easy  lessons,  "  "16         "        27 

"         "       "      imperfectly,    "  "      54         «         51 

"        "      «      with  ease,       "  "      52         "      109 


184  203 


Those  who  were  classed  in  Arithmetic  beyond  the  simple  rules, 

received  were  13  discharged  67 


Si 

were  classed  in  Division,     " 

a 

18 

<( 

23 

ft 

"         "       "   Multiplication, 

SI 

4 

u 

26 

a 

"        "       "   Subtraction, 

a 

4 

a 

29 

u 

«        "       "  Addition, 

St 

145 

Si 

58 

184  203 


Those  who  were  classed,  on  Paper, —  received  45  disch'd  112 
"  "  "        on  slates,—        *{       139       "        91 


184  203 


The  former  habits,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  child- 
ren when  they  enter,  are  indicated  by  the  following : — 

Of  184  received  during  the  past  year ; 

Had  never  attended  school,            .            .  34 

"     attended  irregularly,         .            ,  .114 

"       regularly,      ...  25 

184 


u 


Had  never  attended  Sabbath  School,  .  42 

"  attended  irregularly,  .  .  .       103 

"        "       regularly,  ...  28 

*11 
184 

*  Eleven  have  been  on  the  Long  Island  Farms  or  in  Orphan  Asylums.    These 
ore  generally  more  advanced  in  elementary  education. 
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Thirty,  could  repeat  to  me  a  verse  of  the  Scriptures  ;  forty- 
three  said  they  had  once  learned  but  had  forgotten,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  repeat  a  verse  ;  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  said 
they  had  never  learned  a  verse. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  to  propose  questions  to  the  child- 
ren, in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of  misapprehension. 
When  a  lad  has  attended  school  even  six  months,  regularly,. 
he  has  been  marked  "  Regular,"  although  little  benefit  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  any  thing  less  than  three  or  four 
years'  steady  attendance,  and  such  as  have  attended  two  or 
three  weeks,  have  been  marked  tm  Irregular,"  although  for  all 
purposes  of  utility,  this  is  just  as  good  as  no  attendance. 

We  feel  therefore,  that,  while  these  facts  present  us  with  a 
rather  unpromising  class  of  character,  and  a  sad  picture  of 
misfortunes,  they  are  but  a  fair  exposition  of  the  evils  to  be 
encountered  in  laboring  for  these  children. 

No  figures,  however,  can  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  extreme 
barrenness  of  this  moral  waste.  To  know  it  fully,  one  must  be 
with,  and  converse  with  them.  I  have  frequently  asked  child- 
ren if  they  could  repeat  to  me  a  verse  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  they  have  answered,  "  no."  I  have  then  asked  the  same 
lad  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Player,  and  without  any  hesitation  he 
would  repeat  it  with  the  precision  of  an  automaton.  Many 
who  have  been  instructed  in  the  several  catechisms,  of  various 
christian  denominations,  and  some  even,  who  are  able  to  recite 
goodly  portions  of  the  word  of  God,  seem  utterly  incapable  of 
making  the  application  of  these  precepts  to  social  life,  and 
moral  responsibility  ;  and  as  ignorant  of  the  obligations  of  civil 
and  moral  law,  as  they  are  of  the  principles  of  solar  attraction 
or  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat.  A  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances,  renders  more  peculiarly  pleasing,  the  frequent 
calls  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  from  intelligent  and  worthy 
young  men,  who  come  to  visit  the  place  where  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  present  respectability  and  usefulness. 

Attention  has  been  paid,  as  usual  to  miscellaneous  reading 
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and,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  scriptures  and  religious  instruction. 
The  children  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  their 
benevolent  friends  from  the  city,  who  continue  to  visit  them? 
and  to  distribute  among  them  much  wholesome  reading  in  the 
form  of  Tracts,  and  other  interesting  religious  and  moral  publi- 
cations. 

I  would,  on  behalf  of  the  school,  respectfully  offer  thanks  to 
the  Board,  for  the  employment  of  additional  help,  in  this 
department.  Itshas  long  been  needed,  from  the  increased  size 
of  the  family,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  important  bearing, 
on  the  future  interests  of  the  children. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
favor  during  the  year  that  is  past,  and  trust  your  important 
charge  may  long  enjoy  the  propitious  smiles  and  gracious  bene- 
diction of  the  Father  of  mercies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  C,  McKENNEE, 

New-  York,  Jan.  7,  1845. 
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STATISTICS    FOR    1845 


The  whole  number  of  children  received  into  the  House  of 
Refuge  since  its  establishment  in  1825,  is  3,765. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Institution  on  the  1st  of  January ? 

1845,  was  as  follows,  viz  : — 

White  Boys, . . 209 

White  Girls, - 49 

Colored  Boys, „„ -.. 39 

Colored  Girls, . . . = . . . . .„..,..,...    10 

—  307 


Received  during  the  year  1845  : — 

White  Boys, . .  -. . i.  .*.,  . . 190 

White  Girls, 49 

Colored  Boys, 34 

Colored  Girls,.-, —  .......     4 

277 

Total  during  the  year, .„„„„ . .. .         — —  584 


Of  these  we  have  disposed  of  297,  viz  : — 

White  Boys, ...... 198 

White   Girls,.. _ M™ 49 

Colored  Boys, - 41 

Colored  Girls, „ . . ,  »^ 9 

297 


Leaving  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846  :• — 

White  Boys, .. ,  -  ..  201 

White  Girls, _.™... 49 

Colored  Boys,.— 32 

Colored  Girls, 5 

—  287 
Total,  ..........  «^«,  *.*...*.....  ..*..         — —  584 
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▲   TABLE    SHOWING    THE     SOURCES    FROM    WHICH     WE     RECEIVED    277 
CHILDREN    DURING    THE    YEAR    1845,    viz  : 


From  the  New-York  Police  Office,.  —  . 

"        "  "  Sessions, 

"        <c  '•  Commissioners  of 

Alms  House, 

"  Albany  Sessions, 

"  Monroe  C  ounty, . 

"  Erie 

"  Onondaga  " 

"  Rensselaer" 

"  Oswego       " 

"  Schen'dy    " 

"  Genessee 

"  Green 

"  Jefferson 

11  Broome 

"  Oneida 

"  Niagara 

•'  Saratoga     " 

"  Sullivan      " 

"  Tompkins  " 

"  Suffolk        " 

"  Kings  " 

"  Queens        " 

"  Orange        " 


Returned,  after  having  been  given  up 
to  friends  or  indentured, 


White 
Boys. 


54 

62 

2 
U 

5 
5 
5 
1 
2 
2 


160 
30 


White 
Girls. 


2] 

3 

5 

1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Col'd 
Boys. 


11 

14 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


190      49      34       4   277 


Col'd 

Girls.  iTotal. 


88 
80 

8 

13 
7 

7 
5 
2 
2 

2 


227 
50 


Parentage  of  194  White  Children  received  during  the  year  1845. 

Irish, ~-  92 

American, 55 

English, 21 

German, .._-.. .  -  -  .  16 

Scotch, ^. _  .  5 

French, .-.  _«. 2 

Welsh, 2 

Pole.......... 1 

194 


American,  55 ;  Foreigners,  139. 
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A    TABLE    SHOWING    THE    DISPOSITION    MADE    OF    297    CHILDREN 
DUr  ,NG  THE    YEAR    1845. 


Indentured  to  Farmers, -, 

"  Whaling   service, 

"  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers, . . 

"  Blacksmiths  ....  »„  — 

"  Masons 

"  Wheel-wrights, - 

"  Tailors 

"  Hatters 

"  Barbers,  _  — -  ........  - . 

"  Millers 

One,  to  each  of  the  fol- 
ing,  viz  :— Butcher,  Brick 
Maker,  Carpenter,  Coop 
er,  Printer,  Cabinet  Mak 
er,  Druggist,  Stone  Cutter 
Gunsmith,  Wire  Manufac 
turer,  Paper  Stainer,  Boat 
Builder,  &  general  service 

"  to  Housewifery, 

Discharged,  given  up  to  friends,  or  sent 

to  the  Alms  House, ... 

Deceased - 


White 
Boys. 


100 
29 
9 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


12 


White 
Girls. 


198     49      41 


Col'd 
Boys. 


27 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


Col'd. 
Girls. 


Total. 


127 
38 
9 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


13 
47 

43 

4 


9   297 


Ages  of  227   Children  who  were  received  during  the  year  1845. 


1    was    7 

years  < 

2  were  8 

u 

1    was    9 

(( 

13  were  10 

(( 

10     "      11 

u 

27     «      12 

tt 

26     "      13 

a 

39     "     14 

u 

old, 


119  Carried  forward. 


119  Brought  forward. 


55     ' 

■      15 

<« 

29     « 

'      16 

a 

17     ' 

i      17 

a 

5     l 

'      18 

a 

1     ( 

f      19 

tt 

1     ' 

'     20 

tt 

227 


Average  age — 14  years,  14  days. 
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EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE    BOYS. 

During  the  year  of  which  we  now  report,  the  boys  have  been 
employed  at  getting  out  from  the  rough  plank,  chair  seat  frames, 
and  filling  them  with  cane,  prepared  on  the  premises  by  the 
children.  .They  have  also  been  engaged  at  manufacturing  razor- 
strops,  pocket-books,  and  paper  cases  of  various  patterns. 

The  making  and  mending  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  children,  is 
done  by  them  on  the  premises. 

The  washing,  making  and  mending  for  the  whole  family,  is  done 
by  the  children. 


WORK  DONE  AT  THE  FEMALE  HOUSE 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1845. 


Frocks               made  -  - 

.146 

Aprons  . .. do  . . . 

.181 

Other  articles  of 

girl's  clothing . do . - - 

.345 

Jackets , .  do .  .^ 

.139 

Pantaloons do.  ~ 

.646 

Shirts do... 

.640 

Sheets do . . . 

.154 

Pillow  Cases... do 

.166 

Bed  Ticks, do 

.    19 

Shoes  Bound.,  .do... 

.135 

Skirts do. .. 

.149 

Rollers ....do 8 

Curtains do 5 

Table  Cloths.... do 4 

Handkerchiefs  Hemmedl64 

Letters  Marked. 413 

Stocking  Strings 500  pr. 

Suspenders ...457  " 

Holders 146 

Garments  repaired  ..21,538 

Stocking  heels  run 500  pr. 

Stockings  mended.... 4, 169 
Carpet  Balls 94  lbs. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE    DAILY  JOURNAL  OF  1845. 

January  Wth. 

D.  B,,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  called  in  company  with 
his  master;  has  served  his  time  faithfully,  and  has  a  certificate  of 
good  character  from  his  master,  who,  in  view  of  his  past  faithful- 
ness, will  not  leave  him  till  he  secures  a  situation  for  him,  which 
he  hopes  to  do  in  a  neighboring  village,  at  engineering. 

Sunday,  Feb.  16th. 

Mr.  M.  held  meeting  with  us  this  morning,  and  Dr.  B.  preached 
in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  W.  of  the  Committee,  attended  in  the 
afternoon.  Messrs.  H.  and  R.  visited  the  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
Mr.  M.  distributed  tracts. 

February  17th. 

H.  A.  served  his  time  faithfully  as  a  brick^mason,  and  now,  after 
an  absence  of  9  years,  calls  to  see  his  old  home.  He  says  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  him  had  he  not  been  sent  here.  He  is  now 
of  staid  and  industrious  habits,  and  has  plenty  of  employment  in 
an  adjacent  city. 

February  18th. 

C.  N.  and  T.  S.  were  received  from  the  Police,  and  E.  D.  and 
P.  S.  from  the  Special  Sessions — three  boys  and  one  girl.  They 
all  look  as  if  they  needed  a  home. 

February  20th. 

We  have  this  day  an  addition  of  two  boys  and  three  girls  to  our 
large  family — all  from  the  Police. 

March  16th. 

Our  Visiting  Committee  made  their  official  visit  this  day,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinguished  German  gentleman. 

March   l&th. 

Happening  at  the  Police,  we  found  one  of  our  boys  who 
had  recently  been  bound  out  and  left  his  place.  His  appearance 
was  much  altered  for  the  worse,  and  we  took  him  home  to  give  him 
another  trial. 

We  have  this  day  made  Indentures  for  six  of  our  children,  and 
received  three. 
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March  31st. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  New-York  Young  Men's  Bible 
Society  for  the  liberal  donation  of  200  English  Bibles,  with  three 
copies  each  of  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Bibles,  which 
enables  us  to  replace  several  worn  out  in  our  schools,  and  leaves  a 
large  balance  to  distribute  to  those  who  leave.  Every  child  who 
leaves  here,  is  furnished  with  a  Bible  through  the  liberality  of  the 
above  Society. 

P.  M.  A.  and  I.  E.,  two  very  respectable  looking  men  who  left 
here  several  years  ago,  attended  service  in  our  chapel  yesterday. 
They  are  both  men  of  families  now,  and  are  doing  well. 

April  1st. 

A.  W,  who  left  us  ten  years  ago,  and  whose  term  of  apprentice- 
ship expired  three  years  ago,  called  to  see  us  this  day.  He  still 
remains  with  his  former  master  on  wages — a  sturdy  and  intelligent 
man. 

This  was  quarterly  visiting  day  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  children,  and  they  were  here  in  large  numbers. 

April  lStli. 

M.  E.  P.,  one  of  our  girls,  who  served  her  term  of  apprentice- 
ship faithfulJy,  called  to  see  us  this  day — is  well  clothed  and 
appears  well.     She  is  now  living  with  her  mother  in  the  city. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  another  of 
our  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Jacob  Drake,  who  is  the  fourth  Man- 
ager removed  by  the  hand  of  death  during  the  year  past.  How 
true  is  it,  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

April  15th. 

D.  C.  H.,  one  of  our  lads,  who  has  been  with  us  15  months,  was 
this  day  restored  to  his  father,  who  is  a  highly  respectable  man, 
and  a  manufacturer,  residing  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
the  State.     The  lad  is  intelligent,  and  we  hope  will  yet  do  well. 

April  22d. 

M.  M.,  formerly  one  of  our  girls,  who  served  her  term  of  appren- 
ticeship to  the  satisfaction  of  her  master,  called  to  see  us  this  day, 
and  brought  her  marriage  certificate.  She  is  wedded  to  ao-espec- 
table  mechanic  in  the  city,  and  resides  at  No.  —  street,  where  she 
invited  us  to  call. 

J.  C.  also  called.  Her  apprenticeship  expired  about  a  year  ago. 
She  was  married  to  a  respectable  mechanic  in  March  last,  and  is 
keeping  house  at  73  —  street.  She  is  a  very  neat  and  respectable 
looking  woman. 

T.  W.,  who  left  us  five  years  ago,  staid  three  years  with  his 
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master,  who  gave  him  the  balance  of  his  time.  He  called  to  say 
that  he  was  at  the  Boiler  making  business,  and  was  doing  well, 
and  his  appearance  indicated  the  truth  ©f  his  statement. 

May  8th.  , 

J.  N.,  one  of  our  lads  who  was  indentured  several  years  ago,  and 
who  has  yet  one  year  to  serve,  called  to-day  to  apply  for  another 
boy  for  his  master.  He  brought  a  letter  from  his  master,  in  which 
he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  J.  N. — says  he  is  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  his  business,  in  which  he  employs  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men.     He  is  a  member  of  a  religious  society. 

May  22d. 

It  was  with  deep  feelings  of  regret  and  surprise,  that  we  heard 
last  evening  of  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  Robert  C. 
Cornell,  Esq.,  who  for  many  years  past  has  labored  with  untiring 
zeal,  directed  by  a  sound  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  this  and 
other  public  institutions  of  our  city.  We  feel  that  we  have  lost  a 
personal  friend,  and  in  this  afflctive  dispensation,  a  whole  commu- 
nity is  bereaved. 

June  5ih. 

J.  M.,  formerly  one  of  our  boys,  and  now  a  highly  respectable 
looking  man,  called  this  day.  He  was  bound  several  years  ago 
to  a  farmer  in  an  adjacent  county,  and  served  his  time  faithfully, 
which  expired  in  April  last.  J.  immediately  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  take  his  master's  farm  (150  acres  of  good  land,)  on 
shares. 

The  master  to  furnish  a  good  stock  and  farming  utensils  to 
begin  with,  which  J.  is  to  keep  as  good,  and  to  have  half  of  what 
he  can  make,  and  to  board  with  the  family  free  of  charge.  J. 
says  he  can  do  well,  and  we  bade  him  God  speed. 

July  Uh. 

This  being  Independence  day,  we  endeavored  to  be  as  patriotic 
as  possible.  The  work-shops  were  closed  ;  the  schools  suspended  ; 
and  the  day  was  devoted  to  amusement.  The  appropriation  of  the 
Acting  Committee  afforde'd  an  ample  amount  of  good  things  for 
the  gratification  of  the  children,  which  were  freely  distributed 
during  the  day.  Having  some  exercises  suited  to  the  occasion, 
previously  prepared,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  repaired  to  the  chapel, 
which,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Seton,  we  were 
enabled  to  decorate  with  numerous  flags,  banners,  and  mottoes. 
Here  we  listened  to  an  oration  by  Mr.  D.,  two  dialogues,  and  an 
address  from  the  boys,  interspersed  with  singing  ;  and  thus  the 
day  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  we  trust  not  unprofitably.  We 
were  favored  with  the  presence  of  several  of  our  Managers,  and  a 
number  of  our  neighbors. 
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Aug.  5th. 

William  McCamman,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  commissioned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
above  place,  visited  our  Institution  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  such  information  as  will  best  aid  in  establishing  a  House 
of  Refuge  there.  He  presented  us  a  copy  of  their  laws  recently 
enacted  relative  to  their  Institution,  and  in  return,  we  furnished 
him  with  blank  forms  of  our  indentures,  circulars,  letters  to  mas- 
ters and  apprentices,  reports,  wants,  &c,  and  bade  him  God  speed 
in  the  worthy  undertaking. 

Aug.  llth. 

We  were  this  day  visited  by  several  eminent  gentlemen  from 
New  Orleans,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  premises.  A  society 
has  recently  been  organized  in  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  House 
of  Refuge,  with  which  the  above  gentlemen  are  connected. 

Aug.  16th. 

L.  M,  and  M.  B.,  two  of  our  large  colored  boys,  were  this  day 
permitted  to  ship  on  board  a  whaling  vessel,  one  as  cook,  and  the 
other  as  steward,  at  extraordinary  good  lays.  They  are  capable 
lads,  and  if  they  conduct  as  we  hope  they  will,  with  ordinary  suc- 
cess, their  voyage  will  prove  a  profitable  one. 

Sept.  \th. 

A.  M.,  one  of  our  girls,  was  this  day  indentured  to  J.  S.  V.,  of 
Michigan.     The  above  person  took  one  of  our  girls  ten  years 


ago,  who  is  now  24  years  of  age,  still  remains  in  his  family,  is  a 
member  of  a  christian  church,  is  highly  respected,  and  is  under 
engagements  soon  to  be  married  to  a  respectable  person  at  the 
above  place. 

Sept.  oth. 

E.  J.,  who  served  her  time  faithfully,  called  to-day.  She  is  well 
clothed,  and  desires  to  remain  with  us  till  we  can  procure  a  situa- 
tion for  her. 

We  have  secured  a  good  place,  and  at  good  wages  for  M.  W., 
who  has  been  waiting  a  few  days  for  this  purpose. 

Sept.  2Sd. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  for  a 
Donation  of  150  copies  of  the  Union  Hymn  Book,  for  the  use  of 
our  Chapel. 

Sept.  28th. 
J.  R.,  who  left  us  eight  years  ago,  called  to-day.     He  is  a  large 
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man,  weighing  over  200  lbs.  He  was  well  dressed  and  respecta- 
ble in  his  appearance  and  manners,  owns  a  good  carriage  and  span 
of  horses,  and  is  driving  a  hack  in  a  neighboring  city. 

Sept.   20th. 

We  accidentally  met  D.  H,,  one  of  our  old  boys,  at  the  Dry 
Dock  this  day,  on  board  the  steamer  Hendrick  Hudson.  He  is  a 
painter  and  guilder,  and  is  performing  some  of  the  finest  work  in 
the  cabins  of  this  splendid  boat. 

Oct.  1st. 

We  this  day  have  information  from  one  of  our  colored  girls, 
whose  term  of  apprenticeship  has  just  expired,  and  who  conducted 
herself  with  great  propriety,  and  has  now  gone  to  N.  B.  to  take  pos- 
session of  $3,500,  left  by  a  deceased  uncle,  who  for  many  was 
steward  of  a  whale  ship.  x 

Oct.  18th. 

J.  O.,  one  of  the  early  inmates  of  the  Institution,  and  of  whom 
there  was  at  that  time  but  little  hope,  called  this  day.  With  a 
worthy  young  man  for  partner,  he  has  been  doing  business  on  his 
own  account  for  three  years  past — is  married,  and  has  three  children, 
and  is  getting  on  prosperously. 

Nov.  1st.    . 

Dr.   Buel,   Secretary  of   the   New- York   Young  Men's   Bible 

Society,  visited  this  day,  to  see  if  we  were  in  want  of  more  Bibles. 

His  visit  was  very  timely,  as  we  had  but  six  copies  of  the  last 

supply  left.     He  very  kindly  left  an  order  for  one  hundred  copies. 

Nov.  3d. 

We  heard  this  day  of  one  of  our  boys,  who  was  indentured  to 
a  farmer  several  years  ago,  who  served  his  time  faithfully,  after- 
wards taught  school  in  the  neighborhood  several  years,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  is  now  attending  medical 
lectures  at  the  college  in  this  city,  with  the  view  of  following  that 
profession. 

And  also  of  another  who  left  about  the  same  time,  who  is  now 
an  acceptable  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Nov.  6ik. 

T.  S.,  one  of  the  earliest  inmates  of  the  Institution,  visited  this 
day.  He  left  us  about  IS  years  ago,  and  is  now  about  35  years  of 
age.  His  early  history  and  character  afforded  but  little  hope  that 
he  would  ever  make  a  respectable  man,  and  his  whole  history  since 
has  been  an  eventful  one.  He  went  six  voyages  to  sea,  in  the  whaling 
service — the  proceeds  of  two  of  which  he  lost  by  being  left  sick, 
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once  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  again  at  the  Marquesas.  About 
five  years  ago,  while  at  New  Zealand,  he  was  induced  to  leave  the 
sea  and  settle  down  there,  which  he  did.  He  soon  became  con- 
nected with  the  Police  of  the  British  settlement,  was  shortly  after 
promoted,  and  commanded  a  good  salary.  He  married  an  English 
girl,  purchased  five  acres  of  land  with  two  small  houses — one  of 
which  he  occupied,  the  other  he  rented.  He  had  cows,  goats,  pigs> 
and  poultry  about  him,  and  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was 
getting  on  not  only  comfortably,  but  prosperously,  when  the  war 
with  the  natives,  which  commenced  early  last  spring  and  terminated 
in  August,  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  British  settlement  and  driv- 
ing off  the  settlers  with  the  loss  of  every  thing.  T.  and  family 
with  several  others  took  passage  in  a  N.  B. -whaling  vessel,  while 
the  United  States  ship  Vincennes  took  the  women,  children,  and 
wounded.  T.  has  just  arrived,  and  had  papers  which  have  already 
been  examined,  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statements. 
He  is  now  here,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  without  means  and 
without  employment.  His  case  certainly  presents  strong  claims 
not  only  for  sympathy  but  for  assistance.  He  now  asks  the  man- 
agers not  for  money,  but  for  employment  that  will  enable  him  hon- 
estly to  maintain  his  family. 

Dec.   2d. 

P.  C.  and  J.  L.,  two  fine  looking  lads,  about  19  years  of  age, 
formerly  from  this  place,  called  to  visit  us  this  day.  They  are  still 
at  their  places  and  doing  well.  The  master  of  the  former  died 
about  a  year  ago,  since  which  P.  has  had  charge  of  the  farm. 
They  gave  us  information  of  five  boys  and  two  girls  in  the  same 
neighborhood  doing  well. 

Dec.  9th. 

We  have  this  day  received  verbal  information  from  twelve  of 
our  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country — all  doing  well,  and 
shall  with  great  pleasure  append  such  information  to  their  respec- 
tive histories. 

Dec.  21th. 

The  mails  of  the  last  three  days  have  brought  us  twenty-one 
letters  from  masters  of  our  children — nineteen  of  which  are  favor- 
able accounts. 

Dec.  21st. 

This  day  finds  us  with  a  family  of  287  children  ;  and  we  venture 
to  say,  that  the  same  nnmber  gathered  promiscuously  from  any 
community,  could  not  be  found,  who  enjoy  a  better  state  of  general 
health.  Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  none  are  confined  to  bed, 
and  few  are  complaining,  and  we  trust  all  will  be  able  to  enter  with 
spirit  into  the  hilarity  of  the  New  Year's  Day. 


LETTERS 

FROM     MASTERS     WHOSE     APPRENTICES     ARE     STILL     WITH     THEM. 

BOYS. 

January  1st,  1845. 
Dear  Sir; 

J.  M.  remains  with  me.  He  is  honest,  industrious,  and 
ambitious  of  future  respectability,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  for 
one  of  his  age.  He  is  much  pleased  with  his  situation,  and 
chooses  to  remain  with  me. 

Yours,  &c, 

L.  K. 


B.  J.  January  1st,  1845. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  should  have  written  you  long  since,  but  have  been  much 
indisposed  all  the  fall,  and  am  still  an  invalid. 

Feeling  anxious  you  should  know  how  those  you  have  entrusted 
to  my  care  are  getting  along,  I  would  say  of  S.  G.  he  is  as  good 
and  faithful  a  boy  as  ever  was,  and  as  steady  as  any  old  man.  In 
my  last  I  said  he  would  never  be  flogged  by  me  again,  there  has 
been  no  need  of  it.  I  am  convinced  children  can  be  reasoned 
with  and  made  to  understand  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  as  well  as  adults. 

Of  E.  W.  we  can  say,  she  is  much  improved,  is  a  good  girl  for 
work,  but  something  of  an  eye  servant.  She  is  naturally  a  sour, 
ill-tempered  child,  but  we  hope  by  precept  and  example,  to  make 
a  good  girl  of  her.  She  takes  to  her  studies  much  better  than  S. 
who  is  a  wonderful  thick  head  at  study.  It  is  very  hard  work  for 
him  to  understand  any  thing,  or  retain  it  afterwards.  He  prides 
himself  just  now,  in  breaking  to  his  notion  a  yoke  of  two  years 
old  steers,  which  I  gave  him  lately.  A  prouder  fellow  you  never 
saw. 

They  have  scarcely  been  sick  a  day  since  they  arrived  here. 

Yours,  truly, 
E.  P.  D. 

January  13th,  1845. 
Respected  Friend; 

E.  C.  remains  with  me.     He  is  honest,  industrious   and 
improved  in  education.     He  is  quite  attentive  to  his  business,  and 
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has  not  experienced  a  day's  sickness  since  he  has  been  with  me. 
He  has  given  me  satisfaction,  and  I  believe  has  improved  much  in 
moral  character. 

Yours,  &c, 
P.  R. 


January  13th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir; 

R.  remains  with  me,  and  is  doing  well.  He  is  honest  and 
industrious,  and  improves  the  privilege  of  attending  both  Sabbath 
and  Day  school.  He  has  not  been  absent  one  Sabbath  from 
church  while  he  has  been  with  me.  His  health  is  good,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  will  leave  me,  for  he  seems  to  be  attached  to  my 
family  and  situation.  I  think  with  proper  advantages,  he  may 
become  a  useful  member  of  society.  He  improves  in  penman- 
ship, and  will  soon  write  to  you.  He  is  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Wood  enquires  after  him. 

With  respect  I  remain,  Yours  &c, 

C.  C.  Van  R. 


January  16th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir; 

The  little  lad  who  was  indentured  to  me  from  your  Institu- 
tion, named  J.  P.  is  still  with  me,  is  well  suited  and  a  fine  little 
fellow.  We  think  much  of  him.  He  sends  his  respects  to  his 
friends. 

Yours  with  respect, 

J.  C. 


January  24//t,  1845. 
Mr.  Wood, 

I  send  you  the  following  in  regard  to  J.  D.  He  is  honest, 
industrious,  and  improves  in  education  daily.  At  present  there  is 
no  Sabbath  School  in  the  place,  but  he  attended  one  last  winter. 
In  regard  to  his  future  character,  I  think  very  favorably.  He 
says  he  is  pleased  with  his  situation.  In  addition  to  what  I  was 
to  give  him  I  have  promised  him  a  yoke  of  young  cattle,  if  he 
conducts  properly. 

Yours,  &c, 

I.  P. 

January  27£/i,  1845. 
Mr.  Wood, 

Dear  Sir; 

Respecting  the  boy  C.  H.  he  is  yet  with  me.  He  is 
industrious  and  improved  in  education.  He  attends  Sabbath 
School.  His  general  habits  are  backward  or  diffident,  but  he 
seems  to  have  a  desire  to  become  useful.  We  frequently  leave 
bim  at  home  to  take  care  of  things,  and  seldom  find  any  thing 
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wrong  when  we  return.  If  so,  he  is  generally  sorry,  and  seems 
to  feel  it  was  an  error  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart.  He 
never  runs  round  the  neighborhood  nights  with  bad  boys,  and  has 
no  inclination  to  do  so. 

s.  w.  s. 


February  24th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir; 

Having  an  opportunity  to  write,  and  knowing  that  you  are 
always  desirous  to  hear  from  your  boys,  I  drop  a  line  to  inform 
you,  that  J.  D.  is  well,  and  attending  school  as  our  manner  is  in 
the  winter  season. 

He  was  very  backward  but  now  learns  well.  I  have  spent  much 
time  to  instruct  him,  but  if  he  does  well,  and  improves,  I  shall  be 
well  paid.  He  is  contented,  enjoys  himself  well,  and  sends  his 
respects. 

H.  S. 


March  8th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  information  respecting 
your  child  P.  P.  who  was  indentured  to  me. 

He  is  still  with  me  and  probably  will  be  until  death  or  age  parts 
us.  He  says  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the  choice  you  made  for 
him,  and  often  speaks  of  his  "  Home,"  and  the  instructions  he 
was  brought  up  under  while  in  the  Refuge.  He  sends  you  his 
sincere  love,  and  thankful  respects. 

He  has  enjoyed  good  health,  and  has  grown  as  much  the  past 
year  I  think,  as  I  ever  saw  a  boy. 

I  believe  he  is  honest,  industrious,  and  improved  in  education. 
I  endeavor  to  bring  him  up  to  reverence  the  Sabbath.  He  seems 
to  look  forward  to  manhood  and  desire,  that,  as  he  has  been 
befriended  by  God  and  man,  he  may  by  the  grace  of  God  be  a 
benefit  to  mankind  and  glorify  God. 

I  remain,  Your  sincere  friend, 

G.  D.  W. 


March  13//i,  1845. 
Respected  Friends  ; 

I  feel  very  thankful  that  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  get  so 
good  a  boy  as  I.  M.  has  proved  to  be.  He  is  honest,  industrious, 
and  improved  in  education. 

He  attends  church,  and  appears  to  be  ambitious  of  future 
respectability  and  usefulness.  I  have  not  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  chastising  him  since  he  has  been  with  me. 

I  have  used  moral  suasion  to  a  very  good  purpose  I  think  so  far. 

Yours, 
T.  W.  D. 
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March  Uth,  1845. 
Dear  Sir; 

I  write  the  following  to  inform  you  that  the  boy  I.  B.  A. 
indented  tc  me  from  your  institution,  is  well,  and  much  pleased 
with  his  home.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  boy.  He  is  honest, 
industrious  and  trusty,  but  makes  little  progress  in  education,  in 
consequence  of  weak  eyes. 

Yours  truly, 
S.  S.  Wood  :  J.  B. 

Superintendent. 


dprll2lst,  1845. 
Sir; 

H.  F.  is  a  very  good  boy.  He  is  honest  and  industrious, 
and  has  the  prospect  of  making  a  smart  man.  I  should  not  know 
how  to  spare  him.  He  ploughs  with  me  every  day,  and  improves 
fast.  I  sent  him  to  school  last  winter,  which  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him.  He  attends  church  regularly,  and  is  respected  by 
all  who  know  him, 

Yours  &c, 
N.  D.  A. 


May  19th,  1845. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Wood, 
Dear  Sir  ; 

I  have  to  inform  you,  with  much  pleasure,  that  I.  is  still 
with  me,  a  good,  honest,  and  industrious  boy.  He  has  attended 
school  four  months  each  winter  since  with  me,  and  has  improved 
in  education.  He  attends  public  worship,  and  is  as  ambitious  of 
future  respectability  and  usefulness  as  any  boy.  I  endeavor  to 
instill  into  his  mind,  principles  of  honest  industry  and  economy. 
He  has  time  to  earn  something  for  himself,  which  I  intend  to 
increase,  so  that  he  may  have  something  at  the  expiration  of  his 
time  if  he  continues  to  behave  well. 

He  holds  a  small  note  against  me  on  interest,  which  is  renewed, 
and  as  his  funds  increase,  they,  with  the  interest  are  put  in. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
A.  B.  T. 


August  Uh,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  wishes,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  conduct  of  J.  R.  N.  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter,  that  he  had  twice  been  guilty  of  taking  things  with- 
out liberty,  which  are  the  only  crimes  I  have  detected  in  him 
since  he  has  lived  with  me.  In  other  respects  he  is  the  most 
faithful  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  being  honest,  industrious  and 
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trustworthy.  He  improves  in  education,  arid  attends  Sabbath 
School  regularly.  He  is  contented  with  his  situation,  and  likes 
the  country  better  than  the  city.  He  has  worked  on  the  farm 
chiefly,  having  preferred  that  to  the  shop. 

Very  truly,  Yours, 

J.  B. 


December  13//*,  1845. 
Mb.  Samuel  S.  Wood, 

M.  M'C.  is  yet  with  me,  is  honest  and  active  in  learning 
and  work,  and  attends  Sabbath  School,  and  is  well  satisfied  with 
his  place. 

M.  M'C.  13  as  good  a  boy  as  I  want.  He  is  always  ready  and 
willing,  and  shall  never  want  for  learning,  food  nor  clothes  whilst 
he  lives  with  me.  '•  Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  P.  B. 


December  13  th,  1845. 
S.  S.  Wood, 

Dear  Sir; 

Wm  J.  P.  is  still  with  me.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  an  honest  boy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
is  likewise  industrious  and  very  willing  to  do  his  duty  as  far  as 
capable.  I  believe  he  is  contented,  as  he  goes  about  his  work 
singing  and  whistling,  and  in  a  boy,  you  know,  that  indicates  con- 
tentment.    I  remain,  Yours,  &c, 

E.  J.  H. 


May  1st,  1845. 
Dear  Sir; 

The  bearer  of  this  letter,  J.  B.  is  a  young  man  who  came 
from  your  Institution  about  seven  years  ago.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  send  me  another  good  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
I  will  teach  him  the  shoe-making  business.  Please  send  the  boy 
by  J.,  he  will  take  care  that  he  is  delivered  to  me. 

J.  is  a  pious  young  man,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  presby- 
terian  church  for  four  years.  I  can  trust  him  to  do  my  business 
in  the  manufacturing  shop.     He  is  nineteen  this  month. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
F.  A.  M. 


December  18th,  1845. 
Mn.  Wood; 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  communicate  to  you  an  account 
of  the  good  behavior  of  J.  T.  He  attended  school  last  winter, 
as  he  does  also  at  present,  and  is  improved  in  education.  I  con- 
sider him  perfectly  honest. 

Yours  with  respect, 

S.  M. 
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FROM   MASTERS   OF   GIRLS. 

January  2d,  1845. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Wood, 
Dear  Sir; 

I  write  with  much  pleasure  to  give  you  the  desired  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  M.  B.  She  still  remains  with  me,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  but  she  is  perfectly  honest,  very  industrious, 
and  shows  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing  to  please. 

As  to  her  education  she  is  going  to  school  this  winter,  and 
shows  a  disposition  to  try  to  learn,  although  I  think  she  is  not 
quick  to  take  learning.  She  attends  church  regularly  with  myself 
and  family.  I  have  never  known  her  to  do  a  dishonest  act,  but 
conducts  herself  in  every  respect  so  as  to  give  us  very  great  hopes 
of  her  future  usefulness  and  respectability.  She  wishes  to  be 
remembered  very  respectfully  to  the  managers  of  your  institution. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c, 

J.  C.  A. 


January  2&th,  1845. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Wood, 
Dear  Sir  : 

M.  K.  still  remains  with  me  and  is  a  very  good  girl.  She 
appears  to  be  honest  and  industrious,  improving  somewhat  in 
education,  and  appears  to  be  ambitious  of  future  respectability 
and  usefulness,  as  far  as  any  girl  of  her  capacity.  She  appears 
well  contented  and  happy. 

Yours  truly, 
C.  G.  S. 


January  28ih,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  young  woman  J.  D.  is  yet  with  me.  I  think  her  hon- 
est, industrious  and  improved  in  education.  She  appears  to  be 
ambitious,  and  bids  fair  to  make  a  virtuous  woman  and  useful 
member  of  society. 

Yours  with  respect, 

J.  C. 


April  22d,  1845. 
a  S.  Wood, 

Dear  Sir: 

The  girl  M.  B.  remains  with  me,  is  honest,  industrious, 
and  improved  in  education.  Attends  S.  S.  regularly  and  is  ambi- 
tious of  future  respectability   and  usefulness,     I  would  further 
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state  that  she  is  perfectly  contented  and  has  no  thought  of  leaving. 
I  find  her  a  very  useful  girl. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
N.  B. 


December  15th,  1845." 
8.  S.  Wood, 

Dear  Sir  : 

E.  P.  remains  with  me.  She  is  honest,  industrious,  and 
improved  in  education.  She  regularly  attends  church,  and  is  very 
ambitious  of  future  respectability  and  usefulness. 

She  is  a  well  disposed,  obedient  girl,  and  appears  to  be  well 
pleased  with  her  situation  here.  She  is  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  her  mother  is  still  living,  and  if  you  have  any  information 
you  will  oblige  me  by  sending  a  line. 

E.  sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  Wood  and  the  matrons,  and  her 
respects  to  Mr.  M'Kennee. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

I.  B. 

December  15th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

M.  M'C.  remains  in  my  family,  and  appears  to  be  very  well 
contented.  She  is  honest,  so  far  as  we  have  seen.  She  is  as 
industrious  as  any  girl  of  her  age,  and  I  think  bids  fair  to  make 
an  honest  and  industrious  girl. 

She  attends  S.  S.  in  the  summer  time.  She  has  improved  in 
her  education.  She  can  read  in  her  testament  tolerably  well,  and 
is  very  fond  of  her  book. 

I  can  say  with  pleasure,  that  I  have  seen  nothing  in  her  conduct 
which  leads  us  to  fear  for  her  future  character. 

Yours,  with  respect. 
G.  P.  M. 


LETTERS 

from  masters  and  friends  of  children  whose  apprenticeship 
has  expired. 

March  1st,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  that  the  colored  boy 
H.  C.  who  was  apprenticed  to  me  March  tet,  1840,  having  faith- 
fully served  his  time,  is  this  day  released  from  his  engagement, 
and  now  voluntarily  remains  with  me  as  a  hired  servant. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  on  my  part  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  terms  of  his  indenture,  and  all  have,  I  believe,  been  com- 
plied with,  except  the  matter  of  education,  for  which  a  sadly  defi- 
cient memory  greatly   disqualifies  him,   notwithstanding  all  our 
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endeavors.  His  moral  culture  has  been  well  attended  to,  and 
thus  far  I  have  found  him  strictly  honest  and  sober,  with  every 
apparent  disposition  to  continue  so. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

T.  S. 

August  27th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir: 

J.  S.  and  J.  B.,  the  two  boys  whom  I  took  from  the  Refuge 
some  years  since,  both  served  out  their  time  with  me — the  latter 
is  married,  and  himself  and  wife  are  both  members  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  M.  E.  church,  and  own  a  small  place  near  me. 
J.  S.,  I  believe,  is  conducting  himself  very  properly. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  C. 


January  28th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform  you,  that  the 
term  of  service  of  H.  B.  (a  colored  girl,)  expired  by  indenture  on 
the  18th  inst. 

In  consideration  of  her  faithful  service  during  her  apprentice- 
ship, we  have  offered  her  the  highest  wages  for  such*  help  until  1st 
of  May  next,  when  she  thinks  she  shall  wish  to  return  to  New- 
York.  The  very  few  foibles  of  her  youth  during  the  last  two 
years,  we  would  pass  over  in  silence.  We  can  very  conscien- 
tiously recommend  her  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  shall 
do  so,  whenever  it  suits  her  interest  or  inclination  to  leave  us. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  M. 


NOTES  PROM  THE  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENT. 

March  21st,  1845. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Wood, 
Dear  Sir  : 
A  few  days  since,  J.  P.  spoke  to  me  in  the  street.     He  is 
now  married,  and  has  one  child,   and  his  wife  is  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church.     J.  is  an  honest  and  respectable  looking  young 
man,  and  maintains  his  family  by  boating  on  the  North  river. 

Yours, 
D.  T.  Jr. 


JV.  Y.  June  16th,  1845. 
Mr.  Wood, 
Sir: 
A  young  man  met  me  a  few  evenings  since,  in  the  street, 
who  is  now  keeping  a  lace  store  on  his  own  account  in  Greenwich 
street.     He  is  a  member  of  a  religious  society,  gentlemanly  in  his 
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manners,  careful  and  attentive  to  his  business,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  he  will  succeed  in  business. 

I  was  a  few  drys  since,  in  the  house  of  one  of  our  boys,  who  is 
the  owner  of  four  lots  of  ground,  two  2  story  buildings  on  them, 
and  a  shop  in  the  rear  of  about  20  by  50  feet.  He  has  a  wife  and 
two  children,  four  apprentices,  and  a  comfortable,  tidy  house. 
His  parlor  contains  a  portrait  of  his  father,  wife,  child  and  himself, 
and  there  is  an  ease  and  pleasantness  about  his  wife,  which  ren- 
ders a  visit  there  extremely  gratifying. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

D.  T.  Jr. 


August  13th,  1845. 
Friday  last,  I  met  with  J.  E.  B.     He  owns  the  schooner  C- 


When  at  home,  he  resides  in  H ,  has  a  wife  and  one  child, — is 

a  clever  man. 

October  6th,  1845. 

Passing  through  the  First  Ward,  a  few  days  since,  who  should 
take  me  by  the  hand  but  J.  K.  J.  was,  a  few  years  since,  mate  of 
a  vessel  out  of  this  port,  but  is  now  a  member  of  the  star  Police. 

You  will  of  course  inform  the  managers  the  service  they  are 
rendering  the  commonwealth.     He  has  a  wife  and  two  children. 

A  few  days  since  I  met  a  woman  in  market,  the  mother  of  some 
half  dozen  children,  who  sixteen  years  ago  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Refuge,  and  so  was  her  husband,  but  no  one  would  suspect. 

Yours  truly, 
D.  T.  Jr. 


LETTERS 

PROM    CHILDREN    STILL    IN    THEIR    APPRENTICESHIP. 
BOYS. 

January  13th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  take  up  my  pen  to  inform  you,  according  to  promise,  how 
I  like  my  place.  I  like  the  place,  and  the  people  with  whom  I 
live.     I  go  to  school  and  learn. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wood,  and 
to  hear  from  my  brother  and  friends. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  M. 


January  27th,  1845. 

Respected  Friend  : 

I  was   an  inmate   of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  through 
your  kind  care  and  protection,  was  indentured  to  Mr.  Smith.     I 
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am  indebted  to  you  in  lasting  gratitude.  I  like  my  place,  and 
have  a  good  master  and  mistress,  who  use  me  well.  I  attend 
meeting  quite  often.  Give  my  best  respects  to  all  enquiring 
friends,  and  to  all  the  boys. 

I  remain, 

Yours  with  respect  and  esteem, 

C.  H. 


February  2d,  1845. 
Esteemed  Friend: 

I  am  going  to  write  to  you,  and  I  wTish  you  to  let  me  know- 
where  my  brother  and  sister  are. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  are  good  people.  I  have  got  a  good  place  and 
I  shall  keep  it.  I  go  to  school  and  to  meetings.  I  have  attended 
Sunday  School,  but  there  is  none  now  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
have  signed  the  temperance  pledge,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it.  Mr. 
S.  carries  mail,  and  I  work  on  the  faim.  I  sometimes  go  with  the 
mail. 

I  have  seen  several  of  the  boys,  and  I  believe  they  are  doing 
well.  I  should  like  to  come  and  see  you.  I  have  seen  many 
times  when  I  would  like  to  have  gone  back  to  the  Asylum.  When 
boys  have  a  good  place  I  advise  them  to  stay  in  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  P. 


March  6//?,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  you, 
to  inform  you  of  my  health  and  situation  in  life,  which  is  very 
pleasant.  I  have  found  a  good  home  at  M.  G's.,  and  I  think  I 
need  to  be  thankful  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  me  where  my  brother  R.  is.  I  heard  that  he  was  dead  ; 
but  if  he  is  alive,  I  would  rejoice  to  know  where  he  is,  and  see 
him  once  more.  I  have  no  connections  but  him  that  I  know  of  ; 
and  I  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
each  other  again ;  but  if  we  should  never  meet  here,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  so  happy  as  to  meet  where  parting  shall  be  no  more. 

Yours  with  respect, 

G.  S. 


Sandwich  Islands,  March  25th,  1845. 
Honored  Sir  : 

I  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  you,  hoping  to  find  yourself 
and  family  well,  as  I  am  at  present — thank  God  ! 

We  put  into  this  island  to  get  some  water  and  more  men.  We 
have  taken  one  sperm  whale,  which  made  70  barrels  of  oil.  We 
had  one  boat  stove,  but  all  hands   saved.     G.  J.  sends  his   best 
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regards  to   yourself  and  family.      Please  remember  me  to  my 
mother. 

I  remain, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

G.  M. 
Ship  H. 


April  26//i,  1845. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  hoping  that  you 
are  well,  and  that  the  boys  are  good.  I  have  a  very  good  place, 
and  am  satisfied.  I  have  a  very  good  boss,  who  instructs  me  that 
I  may  become  useful  in  society. 

I  mean  to  stay  in  my  place  and  be  a  good  boy. 
I  have  got  some  new  clothes,  and  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 
It  is  a  pleasant  place  where  I  live,  and  I  like  it  better  than  New- 
York  or  Brooklyn  My  work  is  light ;  and  my  boss  says  if  I  stay 
my  time  out,  he  will  give  me  $100  or  the  shoemakers'  trade,  just 
which  I  choose.  I  go  to  school  in  the  winter,  after  the  crops  are 
in.  I  am  coming  over  this  summer,  or  early  in  the  fall,  with  my 
boss,  to  see  you. 

Yours, 
A.  S. 

June  2cZ,  1845. 
Dear  Friends  : 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  my  place.  I  shall  stay  until  I 
am  of  age,  and  hope  A.  will  do  the  same.  I  go  to  meeting  every 
Sunday,  and  sometimes  week-days,  Sunday  school  commences 
to-day,  and  I  hope  to  go  every  Sunday.  My  Mistress'  brother  is 
going  down  to  get  a  boy,  I  wish  you  would  give  him  as  good  a  boy 
as  you  have,  for  I  know  he  will  use  him  like  his  own  children. 

I  have  the  privilege  this  summer  of  planting  corn  and  potatoes. 
That  is  more  than  I  had  last  summer,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.D. 


September  9th,  1845. 

Dear  Superintendent  : 

It  has  been  one  year  since  I  left  the  House  of  Refuge.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  found  that  my  master  is 
very  good  to  me.  He  lets  me  sit  at  table  with  his  family,  and 
always  prays  before  meals. 

I  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  have  good  examples  set  before  me. 
I  have  a  Question  book,  and  the  Bible  you  gave  me,  and  I  have 
been  over  to  1st  Samuel. 

I  have  read  the  letter  you  gave  me  when  I  left  the  House,  three 
or  four  times. 
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I  have  learned  to  use  the  plough,  and  have  ploughed  two  lots  of 
my  master's  corn,  and  hoed  little  potatoes  when  he  was  lame. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  send  me  a  Hymn-book,  if  you  please. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.L. 


GIRLS. 

March  1st,  1846. 
Mr.  Wood, 
Sir: 

1  have  been  here  five  years,  and  I  have  two  years  and  six 
months  yet  to  stay.  I  wish  much  to  hear  from  you  and  all  my 
friends.  When  I  came  here  I  did  not  know  how  to  read,  but  now 
I  know  how  to  read  well.  I  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  have  learned 
a  great  many  hymns.  I  have  studied  two  question  books  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  through,  and  the  catechism  and  many  proofs. 

Yours  truly, 

S.M. 


Mayllth,  1845. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  fulfil  your  request.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  my  place,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  are  very  kind  to  me. 
I  go  with  the  family  to  church  every  Sunday.  I  intend  to  stay  my 
time  out,  and  do  as  well  as  1  know  how. 

I  have  goslings,  ducks  and  chickens  to  feed,  and  I  milk  two 
cows,  and  I  expect  to  milk  six,  and  I  like  to,  very  much.  Please 
send  my  books,  testament  in  particular.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs. 
Wood  and  to  Mr.  McKennee,  and  to  all  the  girls. 

Affectionately  yours, 

M.  M'K. 


June  14,  1845. 
Mr.  Wood, 

Sir  : — 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  pleased 
with  the  country.  Mrs.  B.  is  well  pleased  with  my  work.  I  have 
learned  to  milk  and  churn.  We  have  lots  of  radishes  and  peas 
whicn  I  have  helped  to  plant  in  the  garden.  I  have  every  day 
clothes  and  Sunday  clothes,  and  I  helped  to  make  them. 

I  attend  church  and  Sabbath  school  every  Sunday,  and  am  learn- 
ing Bible  questions.  Please  give  my  love  to  teachers  and  children. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

E.  A.  M. 
4 
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October  14,  1845. 
Dear  Friends, 

I  am  very  glad  that  T  was  bound  to  such  good  people.  They 
are  like  a  father  and  mother  to  me.  We  have  only  four  in  family, 
and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  live  in  the  country,  much  more  so  than 
when  h  was  bound  before,  because  every  thing  is  pleasant  and 
comfortable  about  me.  I  hope  Miss  Carter  will  be  mistaken  for  I 
know  you  always  thought  I  would  turn  again  from  the  paths  of 
virtue,  but  I  don't  think  I  will.  We  live  very  pleasantly  together, 
and  I  have  avoided  my  temper. 

Please  excuse  my  pen,  I  have  promise  of  a  better  the  next  time 
I  write. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  E.  D. 
This   girl  has  been  with  us  several  years.     She  was  eighteen 
years  old,  but  consented  to  be  indentured  for  one  year.    We  feared 
sometimes  the  worst  for  her,  and  shall  be  equally  happy  with  her- 
self if  she  disappoints  us.     The  master  writes  as  follows  : 

"  We  are  thus  far  much  pleased  with  M ,  she  is  pleasant, 

faithful  and  submissive  to  counsel,  and  apparently  happy. 

"  Respectfully,  yours, 

"  R.  P." 


FROM    A   BOY   WHOSE    APPRENTICESHIP    HAS    EXPIRED. 

March  3d,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  travelled  all  around  the  world,  and  have  been  in  all 
sorts  of  climates  since  I  left  you,  but  God  in  his  mercy  has  pro- 
tected me. 

I  have  learned  some  good  lessons  under  the  tuition  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  that  I  never  shall  forget. 

I  am  a  parentless  wanderer,  without  so  much  as  one  person  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  can  with  certainty  call  friend,  much  less 
a  relative.     No  one  but  God,  who  has  ever  proved  faithful  to  me. 

I  have  done  wrong,  sir,  but  I  hope  my  career  of  folly  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  I  have  learned  more  wisdom. 

I  would,  sir,  be  happy  if  you  will  permit  me  to  confide  in  you 
as  a  friend :  not  that  I  would  ask  your  charity,  I  can  earn  my 
living  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  but  1  would  be  glad  to  be  settled 
once  more  in  the  place  of  my  childhood.  I  would,  therefore, 
simply  ask  whether  you  think  I  can  obtain  employment  in  or  near 
your  city.  I  can  do  a  little  of  almost  every  thing,  and  would 
warrant  to  give  satisfaction.  Please  give  my  good  wishes  to  the 
children  in  the  Refuge,  whom  I  regard,  and  believe  me  ever  to  be 
Your  most  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  P. 
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N.  B. — Applications  for  the  admission  of  patients,  if  made  by  letter,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Physician ;  if  otherwise,  to  one  of  the  Asylum  Committee.  For  further 
particulars  see  next  page. 


ADMISSION     OF     PATIENTS. 

For  the  admission  of  patients  residing  in  this  State,  the  Revised 
Statutes  require  that  a  Lunacy  Warrant  be  obtained  from  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  or  Police  Magistrates,  issued  upon  the  evidence  of  two 
reputable  Physicians  as  to  the  alleged  fact  of  insanity.  For  others,  the 
requisitions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  patient  resides  must 
be  fulfilled.  A  permit  is  also  necessary  from  one  of  the  Asylum  Com- 
mittee, with  whom  the  payment  of  the  board  (which  is  always  in  advance) 
must  be  arranged. 


The  system  of  inspection  in  the  Establishment  is  thorough. 

1st.  The  Asylum  Committee  meet  at  the  Asylum  one  day  in  each 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  attending  to  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Institution. 

2d.  Two  members  of  the  Committee  visit  the  Institution  one  day  m 
each  week,  inspect  every  part  of  the  premises,  and  see  that  all  the 
patients  are  properly  treated. 

3d.  The  Inspecting  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  New- York  Hospital,  is  required  to  visit  the  Asylum  at  least  once 
a  month  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

4th.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  New-York  Hospital  to 
make  a  monthly  visit  of  examination  to  this  establishment. 

5th.  The  same  duty  is  required  of  the  Vice-President. 

These  several  authorities  report  their  observations  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  at  their  stated  meeting  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


PHYSICIAN'S    REPORT 

TO    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    BLOOMINGDALE    ASYLUM. 


The  closing  year  renews  the  pleasing  duty  of  presenting 
you  another  Annual  record  of  the  Medical  history  of  this 
Institution ;  and  if,  perchance,  the  results  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  twelve  months  may  not  have  been  all  that 
might  be  desired ;  yet,  it  is  believed  that,  while  many  of 
them  are  gratifying,  they  will,  as  a  whole,  satisfactorily 
demonstrate  that  the  establishment  is  still  carrying  out  the 
benevolent  designs  of  its  founders,  still  answering  the  great 
ends  which  called  it  into  existence,  and,  in  this  accomplish- 
ment, rewarding  you  for  your  labors  in  its  behalf. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  number 
of  patients  and  the  results  of  treatment— 

Table  I. — General  Statistics* 


Number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum,  January  1st,  1S45 

cases  admitted  during  the  year. . . 

Whole  number  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year, 

Number  of  cases  discharged  and  died 

Remaining  December  31st,  1845 

Of  the  cases  discharged,  there  were  cured.-, 

"  "  "  "  "      Much  Improved 

"         u     Improved 

11                "         "     Unimproved... 
"  "  "  "  "     Died 


Males- 1  miles 

Total 

54 

50 

104 

71 

67 

138 

125 

117 

242 

65 

60 

125 

60 

57 

117 

30 

31 

61 

3 

9 

12 

17 

3 

20 

8 

12 

20 

7 

5 

12 

The  year  was  commenced  with  one  hundred  and  four 
patients,  of  whom  fifty-four  were  males  and  fifty  females. 
Since  that  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases,  of  which 
seventy-one  were  males  and  sixty-seven  females,  have  been 
admitted,  making  the  whole  number  of  cases  under  treat- 


ment  during  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  males  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  females. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  cases, — fifty-eight  males  and 
fifty-five  females, — have  been  discharged.  Seven  males  and 
five  females  have  died,  leaving  now  in  the  Asylum  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  patients,  of  whom  sixty  are  males  and 
fifty-seveif  females. 

Of  the  cases  discharged,  sixty-one  were  cured,  twelve 
much  improved,  twenty  improved  and  twenty  unimproved, 
being  discharged  at  the  request  of  their  friends. 

Four  of  the  patients  who  are  recorded  as  much  improved, 
became  entirely  well  soon  after  their  removal.  Several 
others  who  were  believed  to  be  curable,  were  prematurely 
taken  away,  thus  losing  the  advantage  which  might  have 
accrued  from  a  longer  residence  in  the  Asylum. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  patients  admitted  and  discharged, 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report. 

The  subjoined  table  includes  some  of  the  leading  statis- 
tics of  the  last  three  years. 

Table  II. 


Cases  admitted 

"      discharged ,  and  died 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year 

Greatest  number  in  the  Asylum  on  any  day- . 
Least  number  in  the  Asylum  on  any  day. . . . 
Whole  number  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 


1843 

1844 

1845 

85 

106 

138 

95 

102 

125 

113 

106ft 
112 

129 

97 

100 

103 

195 

206 

242 

100 

104 

117 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  these  items,  the  numbers 
for  1845  exceed  those  for  either  of  the  preceding  years, 
while  those  for  1844  are  larger  than  those  for  1843  with 
but  one  exception.  The  greatest  number  of  patients  on 
any  day  was  less,  by  one,  in  1844,  than  in  1843,  but  it  was 
not  so  large  by  seventeen  as  in  1845. 


The  admissions  in  1845  were  thirty  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1844,  and  sixty- two  per  cent  greater  than  in  1843.  Not- 
withstanding this  important  increase,  the  deaths  have  been 
fewer.  There  were  fourteen  in  1843,  thirteen  in  1844,  and 
twelve  in  1845. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  having  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at 
Trenton,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  when  that  institution  shall 
be  completed,  the  admissions  here,  from  that  State,  will  be 
very  much  diminished. 

Inasmuch  as  the  same  person  is  sometimes  admitted  more 
than  once  during  the  year,  and  is  counted  as  a  patient  at 
each  admission,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  admissions  is 
not  indicative  of  the  number  of  persons  admitted.  Deduc- 
tions being  made  of  the  re-admissions  during  each  of  the 
three  years  in  question,  the  number  of  persons  received  was, 
in  1843  seventy-eight ;  in  1844  ninety-three,  and  in  1845 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Table  III. — Monthly  Admissions  and  Discharges,  and  daily 
average  number  of  patients  for  each  month,  and  for  the  year. 


MONTHS. 

ADMITTED. 

DISCHARGED. 

,  DAILY  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  MONTE 

January, 

Males 

Fem.  !  Total. 

Males. 

Fem.  j  Total. 

Males. 

Females.  J     Total. 

7 

6 

13 

0 

4 

4 

57.29 

50.38J  107.67 

February, 

3 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

62.57 

51.28^13.85 

March, 

6 

9 

15 

4 

3 

7 

65.39 

55.511120.90 

April, 

3 

6 

9 

7 

6 

13 

64.63 

56.70  121.33 

May, 

9 

5 

14 

4 

6 

10 

66. S4 

57.96;  124.80 

June, 

6 

6 

12 

3 

9 

12 

69.44 

55.66, 125.10 

July, 

9 

5 

14 

7 

5 

12 

70.38 

53  52  123.90 

August, 

6 

3 

9 

6 

6 

12 

71.67 

53.84  125.51 

September, 

3 

5 

8 

7 

5 

12 

70.46 

52.63 

123  10 

October, 

5 

6 

11 

9 

7 

16 

6651 

51.71 

118.22 

November, 

8 

9 

17 

8 

3 

11 

63.53 

52.20 

115.73 

December, 

6 

6 

12 

10 

5 

15 

63.26 

55.25 

11851 

Total, 

71 

67    138 

65 

60    125 

Ave 

'rage 

for  the  yes 

r 

66.02 

53.90 

119.92 

8 

The  average  for  the  year  was  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sums  total  of  daily  numbers,  by  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year. 

The  greatest  number  of  admissions  (17)  was  in  Novem- 
ber, the  least  (4)  in  February.  The  greatest  number  in 
any  three  consecutive  months  was  40.  This  occurred  first 
in  May,  June  and  July,  and  again,  in  October,  November 
and  December.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  both  among 
medical  men  and  in  the  community,  that  insanity  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  warm  season.  But  during  the  warm- 
est six-months  of  the  past  year,  from  April  to  September, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  admissions  was  not  so  great  by 
H\e  as  during  the  coldest  six-months.  This  neither  sup- 
ports the  opinion  mentioned,  nor  coincides  with  the  general 
rule  as  inferred  from  the  past  history  of  this  Institution. 

The  greatest  number  of  discharges  (16)  was  in  October, 
the  smallest  (1)  in  February.  The  number  discharged 
during  the  six  months  from  April  to  September,  inclusive, 
exceeded  that  of  the  other  six  months  by  seventeen. 

The  smallest  daily  average  number  of  patients  actually 
resident  in  the  Asylum  was  107^0,  in  January.  The  aver- 
age increased  to  120*0  in  March,  125^  in  June,  and  125~, 
the  maximum,  in  August.  The  average  in  December  was 
118,51,  which  is  14,19  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  in  1844,  and  16,13  greater  than  in  December,  1843. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  patients  who  were  in  the  Asylum  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  have  already  been  reported 
once,  and  some  of  them  many  times,  in  reference  to  the 
details  of  the  following  tables,  and  as  they  will  be  embodied 
in  an  article  now  in  progress,  upon  the  statistics  of  the 
Asylum  from  the  time  of  its  opening,  in  1821,  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1844,  they  are  here  omitted,  and  those  cases 
alone  are  given  which  were  received  in  1845. 


All  cases  re-admitted  during  the  year  should  be  deducted 
from  the  whole  number  of  admissions  to  avoid  erroneous 
results  necessarily  following  from  including  the  same  person 
twice  or  more.  All  the  statistics  of  insanity  compiled 
without  such  deduction  are  directly  calculated  to  mislead. 

Delirium  tremens  is  not,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  generally 
regarded  as  insanity  proper.  Eight  cases  of  this  disease 
have  been  admitted  during  the  year.  These,  also,  ought  to 
be  subtracted,  or  reported  separately.  Making  the  necessary 
abatement  for  these  two  classes  of  cases,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  patients  remain,  of  whom  fifty-nine  were  males, 
and  sixty  females.  These  alone  are  included  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing tables  which  relate  to  admissions. 

Table  IV. 


FORM    OF    DISEASE. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Mania ._ - .... 

34 

6 

7 

10 

2 

31 

5 

2 

15 

5 

2 

65 

11 

2 

22 

15 

2 

2 

"       Partial                

"       Moral 

Melancholia . .  _ . - 

Dementia 

Congenital  Imbecility 

Delirium  of  Phrenitis 

Total 

59 

60 

119 

In  these  cases,  Mania,  as  usual,  predominates ;  Melan- 
cholia occupies  the  second  rank,  and  Dementia  the  third. 
The  terms  "  partial  Mania"  and  "  Melancholia"  as  here 
employed,  are  synonymous  with  the  Amenomania  and 
Tristimania  of  Dr.  Rush.  Under  these  two  heads  are 
placed  the  cases  which,  by  some  authors,  would  be  grouped 
together  under  the  term  Monomania.  This  term  is  very 
convenient,  but,  inasmuch  as,  from  its  etymology,  it  signifies 
insanity  upon  but  one  subject,  it  names  a  disease  of  very 
rare  occurrence.     Nearly  all  persons  called  Monomaniacs, 
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have  delusions  or  hallucinations  upon  a  class  or  series  of 
subjects.  Hence  their  mental  affection  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  properly  named  "  partial  Mania." 

Table  V. — Exciting  Causes  of  Disease. 


PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 


Intemperance 

Self-abuse 

Injury  of  head  by  blows 

or  falls 

Cerebral  disease,  causing 

paralysis 

Cerebral  congestion . 

Epilepsy 

Fever 

"       Typhus 

"      Bilious 

"      Intermittent.. 
Excessive  bodily  exertion 
Exposure  to  heat  of  sun., 

Phrenitis    

Child-birth 

Lactation 

Abortion  . .. 

Weaning  child 

Change  of  life 

Irregular  menstruation  .. 

Amenorrhcea 

Congenital 


M. 

F. 

T. 

6 

1 

7 

8 

8 

3 

1 

4 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

MORAL    CAUSES. 


Pecuniary  loss, disappoint- 
ment, &c 

Rejigious  excitement. 

Disappointed' affection 

Political  excitement.., 

Anxiety 

Death  of  husband 

Domestic  trouble  or  af- 
fliction  

Want  of  employment  . . . 

Millerism 

Excessive  study 

Mental  excitement. . 

Loss  of  children. .  . . 

Gambling 

Jealousy 


Unknown 1411 


M 

F. 

T. 

e 

5 

13 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

4 

14 

11 

25 

In  accordance  with  the  belief  that  mental  alienation  is 
always  induced  by  an  exciting  cause,  even  though  the 
patient  may  have  inherited  a  predisposition  thereto,  or  may 
have  a  constitution  highly  susceptible  of  it,  the  terms 
"  hereditary"  and  "  constitutional"  are  rejected  from  the 
foregoing  table. 

While  the  exciting  cause  is  often  so  clearly  manifest  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  is  not  unfrequently  very  obscure, 
and  sometimes  entirely  beyond  detection. 

Nearly  all  the  older  authors  agree  in  the  opinion  that  of 
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the  two  classes  of  causes,  the  mental  are  more  frequently 
productive  of  insanity  than  the  physical.  From  more 
recent  observations,  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the 
reverse  of  this  proposition  is  the  fact.  This  change  of 
opinion  may  have  been  effected  by  confounding  the  remote 
with  the  proximate,  the  predisposing  with  the  exciting 
causes. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
arranged  under  the  head  of  physical  causes,  in  the  above 
table,  might  be  traced  to  some  agent  acting  upon  the 
mind.  Intemperance,  cerebral  disease,  epilepsy,  typhus 
fever  may  be  induced,  and  frequently  are,  by  mental  influ- 
ences. With  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  relative  numbers 
in  the  two  classes  of  causes  might  be  essentially  varied. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year, 
as  compared  with  the  annual  admissions  for  several  of  the 
preceding  years,  being  assumed  as  the  data  upon  which  to 
found  an  opinion,  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  mental 
disorders  are  increasing.  Whether  the  increase  be  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  population  of  the  City  and  its 
adjacent  country,  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  easily  be 
demonstrated.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  the  exciting  causes  of  mental  alienation  were 
never,  in  time  of  peace,  more  active,  among  any  people, 
than  at  the  present  day  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States ;  and  particularly  so  in  the  States  which, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  were  the  earliest  peopled  by 
European  emigrants. 

Intoxicating  liquors  are  so  cheap  that  the  labor  of  a  few 
hours  will  procure  enough  to  addle  the  brain  for  a  week, 
and  prevent  the  healthy  exercise  of  reason  perhaps  a  much 
longer  period.  The  avenues  to  wealth,  place  and  power 
are  open  to  all :   the  child  of  the  cottager  thus  entering  into 
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the  strife  of  competition  with  the  son  of  the  most  wealthy 
citizen.  The  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  products  of  both 
nature  and  art  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  here 
obtained,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  foster  a  luxurious  life. 
Hence  human  desires  and  human  wants  are  greatly  multi- 
plied, while  both  mind  and  body  are  exerted  to  the  utmost 
power  of  endurance  to  gratify  the  former  and  supply  the 
latter.  The  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the  artificial 
mode  of  living  thus  produced,  is  either  a  debility  of  the 
system,  or  an  augmentation  of  nervous  excitability,  either  of 
which  facilitates  the  invasion  of  mental  disease. 

Art  has  made  advances  so  rapid  towards  the  annihilation 
of  time  and  space,  that,  if  life  be  measured  by  the  proper 
standard — the  number  of  events,  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, seen,  felt  or  perceived — the  amount  of  pleasure 
enjoyed  and  of  pain  endured — the  people  of  the  present 
generation  have  an  existence  of  ten-fold  longer  duration 
than  their  forefathers.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  mind 
is  forced  into  an  activity  corresponding  with  the  new  era  of 
art. — Children,  before  the  body  has  acquired  sufficient  tone, 
or  the  brain  sufficient  firmness,  to  endure  much  mental 
exertion  with  impunity,  are  placed  in  schools  where  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  unduly  urged,  while  the  physical 
exercise  necessary  to  the  due  development  of  the  frame  is 
too  often  neglected.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  head 
will  expand,  but  the  body  cannot  grow  in  size  or  vigor  suf- 
ficiently to  maintain  "a  balance  of  power."  * 

If  the  child  escape  the  more  immediate  dangers  thus  pro- 
duced, he  arrives  at  manhood  with  an  unnatural  suscepti- 
bility of  mental  excitement,  as  well  as  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  diseases  of  the  brain,  by  what  causes  soever  they 
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may  be  induced.  He  enters  the  arena  of  life,  and  engages 
in  the  general  struggle  for  advancement  before  alluded  to. 
If  a  merchant,  he  is  subject  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  trade,  but  to  those  financial  revulsions  which 
appear  to  be  consequent  upon  an  unsettled  policy  of  gov- 
ernment, and  an  instability  of  the  laws  affecting  commerce. 
Whatever  may  be  his  occupation  or  condition,  he  may 
become  interested  in  some  of  the  prevalent  doctrines  in 
politics,  morals  and  religion,  which  are  both  maintained  and 
opposed  by  a  partizanship,  a  zeal,  an  enthusiasm,  in  many 
instances  too  nearly  allied,  it  is  feared,  to  madness. 


Table  VI.- — Duration  of  Disease,  when  the  Patients  were 

Admitted, 


DURATION    OF    DISEASE. 


f  Less  than  1  month   . . 

Recent   j  From  1  to   3  months 

cases.      )  "      3    "    6       " 

I  "       6    "  12       " 


f 


Chronic  J 
cases.      | 


Congenital 
Unknown 


From  1  to  2  years 

«       2   "    3     " 
3  u   5     « 

5  "  10  <£ 
"  10  "20  " 
"     20  "25    " 


M.    F.     Totalt 


19 
20 

18 
11 

16 
7 

11 
6 
6 
1 
2 
2 


Total. 59  60    119 


Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
cases,  the  disease  in  sixty-eight  commenced  within  one  year 
previous  to  the  time  of  admission,  while  in  fifty-one  it  had 
existed  more  than  a  year.  The  most  important  practical 
fact  connected  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  is  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  curability  of  the  patient.      Of  the  recent 
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cases  admitted,  thirty-two  have  been  discharged  cured,  and 
of  those  that  remain,  nineteen  are  believed  to  be  curable. 

Of  the  chronic  cases  only  seven  have  been  discharged 
cured,  and  of  the  remainder  only  eight  are  considered 
curable.  These  facts  alone  exhibit  the  importance  of  treat- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  mental  disorder. 

Table  VII. — -Number  of  Attack,  and  of  Admission, 


NUMBER    OF    ATTACK. 

M. 

F. 

Total  1 

NUMBER  OP  ADMISSION. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1st  Attack 

50 

7 

1 

1 

50 

46 

7 
4 

2 
1 

r>o 

96 
14 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

119 

1st  Admission 

%A 

54 
5 

1 

108 
9 
1 
1 

2d       " 

2d            " a 

3d       "       

3d            "           

22d 

1 

4th      "       

Several  previous  attacks 
Many            "              " 
Unknown 

Total 

Total 

59 

6ol   119 

Table  VIII. — Ages  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  at  the  time 

of  first  attack. 


AGES. 

WHEN    ADMITTED. 

WHEN  FIRST  ATTACKED 

Under  15  years ... 

Males.     I  Females,  i 

Tota'. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

From  16  to  20  years 

4 

5 

9 

8 

9 

17 

"      21  "25     "      

12 

10 

22 

12 

11 

23 

11      26  •'  30     "      

11 

9 

20 

10 

11 

21 

"      31   "  35     "     

9 

8 

17 

8 

7 

15 

"      36  "  40     "     

5 

6 

11 

6 

6 

12 

«      41   "  50     "      

10 

13 

23 

6 

8 

14 

"      51  " 60     "      

3 

8 

11 

3 

5 

8 

"      61   u  70     "      

3 

3 

2 

2 

"      71    "  75     "      

1 

1 

0 

"      Unknown 

1 

1 

2 

2 

"      Congenital 

2 

2 

Total 

59      1     60 

1   119 

59 

60 

119 

Some  European   authors  maintain  that  insanity  prevails 
to  a  greater  extent  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
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40  years  than  in  any  other  decennial  period  of  life.  It  is 
proved,  however,  that  in  this  country  the  first  invasion  of 
the  disease  is  the  most  frequent  in  the  decade  between  20 
and  30  years.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  cases 
included  in  the  foregoing  table.  Forty-two  of  the  patients 
were,  at  the  time  of  admission,  between  21  and  30  years, 
inclusive,  and  but  twenty-eight,  from  31  to  40.  At  the  time 
of  first  attack,  forty-four  were  from  21  to  30,  and  but 
twenty-seven  from  31  to  40. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  generally  called  into 
the  active  and  responsible  duties  of  life  at  an  earlier  age 
than  are  those  of  European  countries.  The  mind  is  thus 
prematurely  forced  into  exertions,  to  sustain  which,  all  the 
strength  and  stability  of  perfect  manhood  are  required. 

Table  IX. — Civil  Condition. 


CIVfL    CONDITION. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

Single    ........................................... 

28 

27 

4 

22 

30 

8 

50 

57 
12 

Married 

Widowed 

Total 

5? 

60    119 

Of  males,  the  single  exceed  the  married,  exclusive  of 
widowers,  by  one.  On  the  contrary,  of  females,  the  mar- 
ried exceed  the  single  by  eight.  Of  both  sexes,  the  number 
of  the  married  is  seven  greater  than  that  of  the  single. 
This  does  not  accord  with  the  general  rule  deduced  from  a 
large  number  of  cases.  Of  5,322  patients,  of  both  sexes, 
received  into  twelve  institutions,  2,777  were  single,  2,120 
married,  and  425  (135  men  and  290  women)  widowed. 
Here  the  number  of  the  single  exceeds  that  of  the  married, 
by  657,  or  very  nearly  31  per  cent.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  among  the  insane  there  are  more  unmarried 
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than  married,  and  it  is  a  current  opinion  that  prolonged 
celibacy  increases  the  tendency  to  mental  derangement. 

The  number  of  widowed  females  insane,  is  generally 
much  larger  than  that  of  widowed  males.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  twice  as  many  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter 
were  received  during  the  year,  and  that  in  the  statistics 
from  twelve  asylums,  the  former  exceed  the  latter  more  than 
100  per  cent. 

Some  physicians  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  if  any 
specific  complexion  predominates  among  the  insane.  John 
Haslam  asserts  that  of  265  patients  in  Bethlem  Hospital, 
London,  205  had  dark-colored  hair ;  and  Dr.  Rush  says 
that  the  same  was  true  of  all  except  one,  of  nearly  seventy 
patients  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  1812.  In  the 
table  subjoined,  are  the  results  of  observations  upon  the 
patients  admitted  during  the  year. 


Table  X. — Color  of  Hair 

COLOR. 

Sandy  . . % - 

Red 

Light  Brown , 

Brown - , 

Dark  Brown 

Very  Dark  Brown -- -.-. 

Black 

Total 


M. 

F. 

Total. 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

14 

16 

30 

15 

22 

37 

8 

6 

14 

12 

9 

21 

59 

60 

119 

The  darker  colors  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  but 
perhaps  not  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  community. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  has  also  been  examined,  in  con- 
nection with  mental  derangement.  Dr.  Rush  says  that  of 
79  patients  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1812,  fifty-six 
had  light  colored  eyes. 
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Table  XL — Color  of  the  Eye, 

COLOR. 

M. 

F, 

Total- 

33 
41 
16 
27 

2 

119 

Blue  ... 

Grev  ...... 

« — . . «... .  «. ~. 

18 
16 

9 
14 

2 

15 

25 

7 

13 

Hazle  „»«-           -  -            -      -    - 

Chestnut 

Black 

~ —  -  -  -  -~-~ 

Total    .. 

- — -  -  • — 

5960 

Of  females,  and  of  the  whole  number  in  this  table,  grey 
is  the  most  frequent  color,  but  of  the  males,  blue. 

Of  the  facts  developed  by  this  investigation,  perhaps  none 
is  more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  frequent  association  of 
the  darker  shades  of  hair  with  the  lighter  shades  of  the  eye. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  observations 
in  regard  to  temperament. — 

Table  XII. — Temperament. 


ASSOCIATED. 


PREDOMINATING. 


Sanguine 
Bilious 

Sanguine  Bilious 
Lymphatic 


J 


Nervous 

Bilious 

Lymphatic  \ 

Lymphatic  Nervous 

Lymphatic  Bilious 

Nervous  Lymphatic  3 


Nervous  . 
Nervous 
Sanguine . 


Sanguine 


Nervous  "] 

Sanguine 

Lymphatic  J» 

Nervous  Sanguine 
Lymphatic  Sanguine  j 


Bilious . 
Bilious 


Nervous 

Sanguine 

Bilious 

Total... 


1 


Lymphatic . 
Lymphatic . 


M 

F. 

Total. 

2 

2 

3 

6 

9 

8 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

11 

23 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

9 

10 

19 

8 

4 

12 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

59 

60 

119 

18 


The  Bilious  predominates  in  fifty-five,  the  Nervous  in 
thirty-seven,  the  Sanguine  in  twenty-four,  and  the  Lymphatic 
in  three* 

Table  XIII. — Occupation  of  the  Males. 


OCCUPATION. 


Farmer 

Lawyer  .  — 

Merchant's  Clerk ... 

Merchant 

Clock  and  Watch  Maker. 

Tailor , 

Fisherman 

Laborer    , 

Shoemaker 


Magistrate 
Student  ... 


Sea  Captain   , 

Inspector  of  Customs. , 
Mayor's  Marshall 

C  abinet-maker 

Paper-hanging  Maker, 

Cap  Maker 

Cigar     "       , 

Hatter , 

Blacksmith 

Butcher    , 


Carried  up 36 


OCCUPATION. 


Brought  up 

Carpenter 

Jeweller 

Upholster 

Grocer    

Storekeeper 

Porter 

Pedlar 

Dealer  in  Fruit 

"        "  Hose 

"        "  Junk 

"         "  Birds 

"        "  Market-truck 

Refiner  of  Copper 

Turner  of  "Wood 

Circus-rider 

In-coasting  trade 

Seaman 

Auctioneer 

Foung  men   without   occupa- 
tion   


Total 


36 


59 


These  data  are  insufficient  as  premises  from  which  to 
derive  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  occupation 
in  the  production  of  insanity.  Sedentary  employment, 
particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by  much  mental  exertion, 
undoubtedly  predisposes  to  the  disease  in  a  greater  degree 
than  avocations  in  which  a  medium  amount  of  physical 
exercise  is  required.  Most  of  the  arts  and  trades  which 
expose  the  laborer  to  excessive  heat,  or  to  metallic  fumes, 
may  also  be  considered  as  facilitating  the  invasion  of  mental 
disease. 
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Table  XIV. 

Places  of  Nativity  and  Residence* 

NATIVITY. 

RESIDENCE 

NATIVITY. 

STATE    OR 

COUNTRY. 

COUNTRY. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.j  F. 

Total. 

New  York       

2? 

28 

55 

38 

43 

81 

Brought  up 

45'44 

89 

New  Jersey     .... 

12 

12 

24 

18 

14 

32 

England       .... 

3 

o 

6 

Massachusetts 

2 

2 

4 

Scotland       .... 

1 

0 

1 

Vermont 

1 

0 

1 

Ireland         .... 

6 

9 

15 

Connecticut     .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Wales           

2 

1 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Germany      .... 

1 

2 

3 

Pennsylvania  .... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Poland          

0 

1 

Canada             .... 

1 

1 

1 

119 

Bavaria         .... 

1 

1 

Carried  up 

45  44 

8959 

60 

Total 

5960 

119 

Eighty-nine  of  the  patients  were  Americans,  and  thirty 
foreigners.  Fifty-five  were  natives  of  New- York,  and 
eighty-one  were  residents  within  it.  Of  New  Jersey 
twenty-four  were  natives,  and  thirty-two  residents. 

OF    THE    PATIENTS    DISCHARGED. 

As  stated  in  the  table  of  General  Statistics,  one  hundred 
and  twent}r-five  patients,  (including  twelve  deceased,)  of  whom 
sixty-five  were  males,  and  sixty  females,  have  been  dis- 
charged. Of  this  number,  ten  were  cases  of  Delirium 
tremens,  two  of  which  were  admitted  in  1844,  and  the 
remainder  in  1845.  The  results  in  these  cases  were  as 
follows : 

Table  XV. — Delirium  tremens. 


RESULT. 

Males. 

Fema's 

Total. 

Cured    

8 
1 

1 

9 
1 

Died    

Total 

9 

1 

10 

This  disease  generally  comes  to  a  crisis  within  a  few 
days  after  the  patient  is  admitted,  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  is 
cured.      Thus   nine,  of  the  ten  here   reported,  recovered. 
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The  constitution  of  the  patient  who  died  was  completely 
worn  out  by  the  excessive  intemperance  of  many  years, 
and  by  repeated  attacks  of  Delirium  tremens. 

Of  the  whole  number  discharged,  eleven  were  cases  of 
re-admission.     They  left  under  the  following  conditions. 


Table  XVI. — Result  of  Cases  Re-admitted 

CONDITIONS. 

Males. 

Fem'ls 

Total. 

C ured ......  * .-.. .  ».»..«  . ....... 

2 

1 
2 

6 
1 

7 
1 

3 

Improved    »..«*». . . 

Removed  on  Trial  . . . _* 

Total  .... . m . .  ™ .  ™  .  .  _. 

5 

6 

11 

Four  of  the  cures  mentioned  in  this  table,  were  restora- 
tions from  successive  attacks  in  a  case  of  paroxysmal 
mania. 

The  cases  of  Delirium  tremens,  and  of  re-admission 
should  be  deducted  from  the  whole  number  discharged,  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  already  given  in  reference  to  the 
patients  admitted.  This  being  done,  the  number  of  persons 
discharged,  whose  disease  was  insanity  proper,  was  one 
hundred  and  four,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  males,  and  fifty- 
three  females.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  were  in  the  Asylum  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  sixty-five  were  admitted 
since  that  time.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  discharge. 

Table  XVII. — Condition  of  Patients  discharged. 


CONDITION, 


Cured  .  *. . 

Much  Improved. 

Improved 

Unimproved . 

Died  .  _ ., 


Total 


RECENT    CASES. 

CHRONIC  CASES. 

Males. 

Fem, 

Total' 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

15 

21 

36 

5 

4 

9 

2 

6 

8 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

6 

12 

1 

13 

1 

1 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

6 

24 

33 

57 

27 

20 

47 

21 


Four  of  the  recent  cases- — one  male  and  three  females — 
discharged  "much  improved," were  entirely  well  a  short  time 
after  they  left.  These  make  the  number  of  cures  in  recent 
cases  forty,  and  in  the  whole  number  of  cases,  forty-nine. 

Several  cases  believed  to  be  curable  were  prematurely 
removed. 

In  the  foregoing  table,  all  cases  supposed  to  be  recent 
at  the  time  of  admission,  are  discharged  as  such,  although 
they  may  have  remained  in  the  Asylum  several  years.  If  a 
distinction  be  made  between  recent  and  chronic  cases,  it  is 
important  that  this  method  of  reporting  be  adopted,  and  not 
that  by  which,  if  a  recent  case  remain  under  treatment 
more  than  a  year,  it  is  passed  over  to  the  chronic  cases,  and 
so  discharged.  The  object  of  the  distinction  is  to  ascertain 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  classes  which  can  be 
cured,  reckoning  from  the  time  at  which  treatment  is  commenced. 

Table  XVIII. — Ages  of  Patients  discharged  cured. 


AGES. 


Under  20  years 

From  20  jo  30  years. 


«•      30 

"      40 
"      50 

"       60  ' 
Unknown 


40 
50 
60 
70 


Total. 


Males. 

Fern. 

Total 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

14 

7 

8 

15 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

25 

45 

It  is  generally  believed  that  insanity  is  curable  iri  a 
proportion  inverse  to  that  of  the  ages  of  the  patients. 
This  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  correct,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rule  is  of  far  less  general  application  than  is  usually 
supposed.  By  consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
several  of  the  persons  who  recovered,  were  nomewhat 
advanced  in  life. 

2 
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Table  XIX. — Relation  hetween  the  Form  of  the  Disease  and 

its  Curability. 


FORM    OF    DISEASE 

No.  of 

cases. 

Cured. 

M'ch  Imp 

Improved 

Vnimpr'o 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

6 

1 
1 
1 

9 

T, 

8 

1 

2 
1 

12 

M. 

4 

2 

4 
6 

16 

F. 

2 
1 

3 

T. 

6 
2 

5 

6 

19 

M. 

4 

2 
6 

F. 

6 

1 
1 

1 

2 

11 

T. 

10 

1 
1 
1 

4 
17 

M. 

5 

1 

10 

F. 

2 

1 

.2 
5 

T. 

7 

1 
1 

2 

11 

Mania 

62 

4 

2 

19 

15 

2 

14 

3 
3 

17 
1 

7 

31 
1 

10 

3 

2 
1 

3 

"      partial.- 

"      moral 

Melancholia 

Dementia  .......... 

Delirium  of  Phrenitis 

Total 

104 

20 

9  ft 

,45 

In  Mania  50  per  cent  were  cured,  in  Melancholia  57  per 
cent,  in  partial  Mania  25  per  cent,  and  in  Dementia  20  per 
cent.  The  number  of  the  patients,  however,  is  so  small 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  general  rules  from  these 
results.  Insanity  is  not  generally  susceptible  of  a  rapid 
cure.  The  shock  to  the  system  is  so  great  that,  frequently, 
even  if  the  patient  be  brought  to  the  Asylum  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  several  month*  are  requisite 
to  restore  it  to  its  natural  condition. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  disease,  from  the  time 
of  its  invasion,  to  assume  the  chronic  form ;  and  if  this  be 
assumed,  the  case  becomes  more  difficult  of  cure.  The 
practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  fact,  is  the  high 
importance  of  placing  the  patient  under  a  judicious  course 
of  curative  treatment  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
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Table  XX.— T 

erm  of  Residence  in 

//*e  Asylum. 

Less  than 
jne  month 

1  to  2 
months. 

2  to  3 

months. 

3  to  4 

months. 

4  to  6 
months. 

6  to  12 

months. 

l  to  2 

years. 

more  than 
2  years. 

Cured. 

Males 

Females  . . 

Total 

Much  Improved 

Males 
Females  . » 

Total 

Improved. 

Males  .... 
Females  .. 

Total 

Unimproved. 

Males 

Females  . . 

Total 

Died. 
Males  .... 
Females  - . 

Total 

0 

4 

1 
1 

6 
4 

5 
4 

3 

8 

1 

5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

10 

9 

11 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

I 

1 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

L 
1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Twenty-nine  of  the  patients  were  in  the  Asylum  less 
than  three  months  each.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  cured. 
Other  facts  in  relation  to  the  term  of  residence  here,  may 
be  learned  by  an  examination  of  the  table. 

Table  XXI. — Causes  of  Death 


DISEASES. 


Males. 


Congestion  of  Brain 

Acute  Phrenitis 

Paralysis-hemiplegia. i      1 

Consumption .  I      1 

Epileptiform  Convulsions 1 

Suicide 

Colliquative  Diarrhoea. I     1 

Marasmus I 

Total " !     6 


Total 


11 
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The  two  patients  who  died  of  phrenitis — inflammation  of 
the  brain — were  perfectly  delirious  when  admitted.  One 
of  them  lived  but  about  36  hours,  the  other  eleven  days. 

Two  of  the  dases  which  terminated  fatally,  by  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  had  the  form  of  the  Paralysis  of  the 
Insane,  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  and 
frequently  ending,  in  countries  where  it  is  more  prevalent, 
as  these  did,  in  a  fatal  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head."  The 
patient  who  died  of  marasmus — a  gradual  wasting  of  the 
system,  without  any  acute  disease— had  been  in  the  Asylum 
more  than  six  years ;  and  he  who  died  of  consumption,  had 
been  here  about  two  years. 

Thus,  by  no  inconsiderable  labor,  the  statistics  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  past  year  are  presented  in  a  form  which  will 
not  only  make  them  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  but 
also  render  them  available  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
valuable  medical  truths,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  obser- 
vation alone. 


Mental  derangement  is  so  generally  and  so  justly  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  afflictions ;  it 
usually  so  entirely  incapacitates  its  victim  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  life ;  it  so  effectually  disrobes  him  of  the 
heavenly  vestment  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
lower  orders  of  existence,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
most  efficient  method  of  treating  it  should  be  discovered  and 
generally  understood.  This  being  known,  it  would  become 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  friends  or  guardians  of  persons 
suffering  under  insanity,  to  see  that  they  be  subjected  to 
it  sufficiently  long  to  test  their  curability. 

Although,  of  the  modes  now  in  practice,  there  undoubt- 
edly is  one  which  is  preferable  to  all  others,  yet  it  is  not 
pretended,  neither  is  it  believed,  that  a  better  may  not  be 
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ascertained.  Medical  science  in  this,  as  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, is  progressive,  and  a  near  approximation  to  perfec- 
tion can  be  looked  for  in  the  distant  future  alone.  Some 
important  facts  have,  however,  been  learned,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  that  a  know- 
ledge of  them  be  disseminated.  Among  them  are  the 
following : 

First. — As  a  general  rule,  the  first  measure  in  the  curative 
treatment  of  insanity,  is  to  remove  the  patient  from  home,  from 
acquaintances,  and  from  all  familiar  scenes  and  associations. 

To  the  truth  of  this  all  recent  authors  upon  the  disease, 
and  all  physicians  much  accustomed  to  its  treatment  bear 
testimony.  The  principle  was  so  firmly  believed  by  Sir 
Francis  Willis,  that  when  he  undertook  the  treatment  of 
George  the  Third,  and,  probably  from  motives  connected 
with  royalty,  it  being  thought  inexpedient  to  remove  the 
monarch  from  his  accustomed  residence,  he  ordered  that  the 
apartments  should  be  newly  furnished,  the  servants  dis- 
charged, and  their  places  supplied  by  others  who  were 
strangers  to  the  patient. 

The  insane  can  be  managed  by  persons  with  whom  they 
have  previously  been  unacquainted  with  far  less  difficulty 
or  labor,  and  by  far  milder  measures,  than  they  can  be  by 
their  immediate  relatives.  They  will  take  medicine  from 
the  hand  of  a  stranger,  when  no  effort  of  a  parent,  brother 
or  sister  could  induce  them  to  take  it. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  patient  be  placed  in 
an  asylum,  although,  in  nearly  all  cases,  such  a  proceeding 
is  undoubtedly  far  more  judicious,  and  better  than  any 
other. 

These  institutions  are  established  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  the  curative  management  of  the  insane.  If  what 
they  ought  to  be,  they  are  furnished  with  all  the  available 
means  for  promoting  a  cure,  and  for  making  their  inmates 
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comfortable.  Their  officers,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  under- 
stand the  business  better  than  persons  who  have  not,  like 
them,  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  or  who  have 
gained  their  knowledge  from  books  rather  than  from  prac- 
tical experience. 

That  there  are  strong  prejudices  against  these  institu- 
tions, in  some  portions  of  the  community,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  that  such  prejudices  are  founded  upon  any  sufficient 
grounds,  can  and  will  be  denied  by  all  who,  of  late  years, 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  best  asylums  in  the  country. 

The  tales  of  our  fathers,  who  saw  the  maniac  manacled, 
fettered  and  chained,  are  not  the  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  asylums  as  most  of  them  are  now  conducted. 

Second. — When  theHnsane  are  placed  under  proper  curative 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  recover. 

Third. — On  the  contrary,  if  they  be  not  put  under  treatment 
before  the  disease  has  continued  a  year  or  more,  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  only,  are  cured* 

Hence,  if  these  truths  be  known,  it  is  apprehended  that 
a  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  such  as,  having  the 
control  of  persons  becoming  deranged,  neglect,  from  any 
ordinary  motives,  immediately  to  place  them  in  a  situation 
most  favorable  to  recovery. 

Moral  Treatment. 

Every  event,  condition  and  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
man — the  quality  of  his  food,  his  drink,  his  clothing,  even 
of  the  air  he  breathes ;  the  furniture  of  his  apartments  and 
his  table,  his  walks,  his  rides,  his  amusements,  his  occupa- 
tion, his  reading, — in  short,  every  physical  or  intellectual 
agent  to  the  influence  of  which  he  may  be  subjected,  has 
an  effect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  that  part  of  his  being 
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which  the  French  so  happily  term  the  morale.  Whatsoever 
is  true,  in  this  respect,  of  man  without  the  walls  of  an 
institution  for  the  insane,  is,  generally,  equally  so  of  man 
within  those  walls. 

No  idea  more  erroneous  was  ever  entertained,  than  that 
the  mass  of  persons  whose  minds  are  disordered  cannot 
appreciate  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  civilized, 
domestic  life.  Humanity  never  wandered  more  widely 
from  her  proper  path  than  when  she  placed  the  man  bereft 
of  reason  upon  a  level  with  the  felon. 

It  would  appear  that  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane, 
like  literature  and  science,  felt  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  the  dark  ages.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  removed  their  patients  to  temples  where  "  agree- 
able songs  and  melodious  sounds  perpetually  charmed  their 
ears,  and  gardens  of  flowers  and  ornamented  groves  fur- 
nished delightful  walks  and  delicious  perfumes.  Every 
moment  was  consecrated  to  some  diverting  scene  and 
amusement  which  had  a  most  beneficial  result  on  the 
diseased  mind ;  interrupted  the  train  of  melancholy  thought, 
dissipated  sorrow,  and  wrought  the  most  salutary  changes 
on  the  body  through  the  agency  of  the  mind." 

Although  much  of  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  mystic  religion  were 
mingled  with  these  enlightened  measures,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  treatment  was  far  more  rational  than  that  which 
has  been  recommended  by  some  high  authorities  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  and  among  a  people  professing 
Christianity. 

Dr.  Cullen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  British  phy- 
sicians of  his  time,  "  considered  it  necessary  to  inspire 
mad  patients  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  dread  of  those  who 

are  to  attend  them,  and  that  this  is  to  be  acquired  by  stripes  and 
blows.91 
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Burns,  in  expounding  the  principles  of  "  Justice,"  asserts 
that  "  any  man  may  justify  confining  and  beating  his  friend, 
being  mad."  It  might  well  be  asked,  which  of  the  two, 
the  maniac  or  his  "  friend,"  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  the  most  truly  mad. 

For  centuries,  however,  this  system  was  pursued  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and,  even  at  the  present  time, 
is  not  abolished  in  some  places.  In  the  most  enlight- 
ened communities,  there  is  still  an  impression  that  per- 
sons of  disordered  mind  can  be  governed  only  through 
fear.  But  few  ideas  are  more  erroneous  than  this.  It  is 
not  intended  that  fear  shall  enter,  as  a  principle,  into  the 
system  of  management  pursued  at  this  institution,  and  all 
measures  calculated  to  inspire  the  patients  with  awe,  are 
as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

Show  the  insane  man  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  his  case, 
that  you  really  consult  his  welfare ;  that  you  will  even  sub- 
mit to  some  self-denial  or  self-sacrifice  to  promote  his 
interests,  and,  in  nineteen  cases  of  twenty,  you  have 
secured  a  friend  who  will  be  the  foremost  to  protect  you 
from  injury.  There  are  but  very  few  persons  laboring 
under  mental  derangement  who  cannot  be  approached  as  a 
brother  would  meet  a  brother.  There  is  no  place  in  all  the 
earth  where  the  infant  can  be  more  safely  entrusted  than  in 
most  of  the  halls  of  a  well  regulated  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane ;  and  none  where  the  little  child  is  more  petted  and 
caressed. 

It  is  a  fact  which  probably  will  not  be  questioned,  that, 
in  what  point  of  view  soever  the  subject  be  considered,  the 
true  policy  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  to  make  it,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  patients  will  admit, 
an  agreeable  home.  Render  the  insane  comfortable  and  a 
great  point  is  gained,  not  only  in  preserving  quiet  in  the 
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house,  but  in  hastening  a  cure,  if  a  cure  be  possible.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  honest  endeavor,  not  only  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  of  the  officers  and  others  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  Asylum,  to  effect  the  object  mentioned. 
The  apartments  of  the  patients  are  well  furnished,  their 
tables  mostly  set  with  cloths  and  all  the  furniture  used 
in  private  families,  and  well  supplied,  in  both  quantity  and 
quality,  with  a  sufficient  variety  of  meats,  vegetables, 
pastry  and  fruit.  They  have  access  to  a  variety  of  means 
for  instruction  and  amusement,  a  more  particular  account 
of  some  of  which  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

Religious  Worship. — With  a  single  exception,  the 
religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  Asylum  as  patients  during 
the  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  have  attended, 
some  portion  of  the  time.  The  greatest  number  present  at 
any  time  was  seventy-nine,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  males 
and  twenty-eight  females.  The  least  number  at  any  time 
was  forty-five,  and  the  average  number  for  the  year,  sixty- 
three. 

With  the  officers,  attendants  and  others  employed  in  the 
establishment,  the  audience  is  increased  to  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

As  great  a  degree  of  order  usually  prevails  as  in  most 
assemblies  convened  for  divine  worship.  The  experience 
of  the  past  year  has  wrought  no  change  in  the  opinion  that 
attendance  at  religious  services  holds  an  important  rank 
among  the  means  of  moral  treatment.  The  disciplinary 
effect  is  almost  invariably  favorable,  while  a  more  import- 
ant advantage  is  frequently  obtained. 
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Instruction. — About  the  1st  of  September  a  school 
was  commenced  in  the  men's  department,  in  which  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  common  English  education  are 
taught,  together  with  chemistry,  natural  philosophy  and 
geometry.  Most  of  the  patients  that  attend,  read  and 
write,  and  many  of  their  writing-books  are  filled  with 
neatly  written  copies.  A  large  proportion  study  either 
geography  or  arithmetic. 

Although  the  actual  amount  of  available  knowledge 
acquired  must  necessarily  be  small,  excepting,  perhaps,  by 
a  few  of  the  younger  patients,  yet  the  school  may  be 
accounted  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the 
moral  treatment.  In  reviewing  the  studies  pursued  in 
early  life,  old  associations  are  awakened,  the  pleasing 
recollections  of  school-boy  days  are  revived,  and  the  mind 
is  thus  won,  for  a  time,  from  the  delusions  of  disease. 
Many  patients  are  ordinarily  inclined  to  write,  either  for 
amusement  or  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  their 
friends.  The  school-room  is  the  resort  for  these,  where 
materials  for  writing  are  always  at  hand.  In  this  way,  no 
small  amount  of  inconvenience  has  been  avoided. 

A  school  has  this  advantage ; — it  keeps  a  larger  number 
of  the  patients  under  the  influence  of  a  curative  discipline 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  than  any  of  the  other 
means  of  moral  treatment. 

Lectures. — The  lectures  mentioned  in  the  last  annual 
report  as  having  been  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
were  continued  through  the  winter,  but  suspended  at  the 
approach  of  warm  weather.  Another  course  was  begun 
in  September  last  and,  hitherto,  eleven  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  subjects  treated  of,  together  with  the  number 
of  patients  present  on  each  occasion,  are  given  in  the 
following  schedule. 
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Male 

Female 

patients 

patients 

present. 

present. 

Total. 

1st.  Mechanical  properties  of  air 

37 

20 

57 

2d.             "                 "         ",    " 

42 

19 

61 

3d.  Modes  of  Mahometan,  Jewish 

and  Christian  worship, 

34 

21 

55 

4th.  Hydrogen, 

38 

27 

65 

5th.  National  and  local  peculiarities, 

37 

21 

58 

6th.  Oxygen, 

48 

26 

74 

7th.  Nitrogen  and  Carbonic  Acid, 

38 

27 

65 

8th.  National  and  local  peculiarities. 

41 

21 

62 

9th.  Chlorine  and  Iodine, 

38 

28 

66 

10th.  Electricity, 

38 

29 

67 

11th.  Astronomy. — The  solar  system, 

41 

2) 

62 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  lectures  possess  an  advan- 
tage similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  school.  They  exercise 
a  disciplinary  restraint  of  the  most  salutary  kind,  (it  being 
coupled  with  an  engrossing  subject  for  the  mind,)  upon  a 
large  number  of  the  patients. 

Care  is  taken  to  select  subjects  calculated  to  attract 
attention.  Hence  such  are  generally  chosen  as  can  be 
illustrated  by  experiment  or  by  diagrams. 

Desirous  of  promoting  the  curative  treatment  of  the 
patients  by  every  judicious  means,  the  Asylum  Committee 
have  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  lectures.  The  institution  is 
already  furnished  with  the  following  apparatus. 

1st.  An  air-pump,  with  its  accompaniments. 

2d.  A  set  of  mechanical  powers. 

3d.  A  magic-lantern,  with  numerous  pictures. 

4th.  An  Orrery. 

5th.  An  electrical  machine,  with  its  implements. 
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6th.  Pneumatic  trough,  receivers,  retorts  and  other 
articles  used  in  Chemistry. 

7th.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  diagrams  painted  upon 
bleached  muslin,  illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame  and  of  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 

8th.  Twenty  similar  diagrams  explanatory  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  light. 

9th.  Ninety-five  diagrams  illustrating  various  subjects. 

With  the  aid  of  these,  a  long  series  of  lectures  may  be 
given,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  expense,  it  is  believed  that 
no  part  of  the  means  for  moral  treatment  is  more  useful. 

Library,  &c. — The  library  now  contains  about  eight 
hundred  volumes.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  librarian,  who 
supplies  books  as  they  are  wanted,  in  all  parts  of  the 
establishment. 

Twelve  newspapers,  two  Monthly  Magazines  and  four 
Quarterly  Reviews  are  taken,  regularly,  and  these  afford  a 
large  fund  of  rational  entertainment. 

Recreation. — A  carriage  and  horses  are  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  patients,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  of  whom 
ride,  daily,  in  suitable  weather.  The  patients  also  take 
walks  over  the  adjacent  country,  accompanied  by  an  attend- 
ant. Many  of  the  men  have  the  liberty  of  going  out  unac- 
companied by  an  attendant,  under  a  pledge  that  they  will 
not  abuse  the  privilege. 

The  social  parties  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
These  have  been  continued  once  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  during  the  sum- 
mer. From  ten  to  twenty-five  patients,  of  both  sexes, 
assemble,  upon  invitation,  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  cen- 
tral building,  the  officers  being  present,  and  pass  the  evening 
in  conversation  and   amusements.     The  ordinary  refresh- 
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ments  of  evening  parties  are  supplied  on  these  occasions* 
Secluded  from  their  accustomed  society  as  most  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Asylum  necessarily  are,  these  parties  are, 
by  many,  highly  prized,  and  how  much  soever  the  fact  may 
conflict  with  the  ideas  of  people  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  they  are  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest  to 
persons  who  are  not  patients.  He  must  be  little  conversant 
with  mental  alienation  or  the  mentally  alienated,  who  does 
not  know  that  among  the  number  here,  there  are  many 
whose  conversation  is  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
provided  the  proper  topics  be  introduced. 

Amusements. — The  principal  amusements  out  of  doors 
are  quoits  and  ten-pins.  These  are  much  resorted  to,  and 
are  particularly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they  require  active 
bodily  exercise.  Within  doors,  are  bagatelle,  (a  game 
similar  to  billiards,)  cards,  chess,  chequers,  dominoes  and 
other  games. 

A  ball  is  given  once  each  month  during  the  cold  season. 
About  sixty  of  the  patients  are  generally  present,  together 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  officers  and  attendants.  The 
power  which  some  of  the  patients  exhibit  in  controlling 
themselves  on  these  occasions,  is  truly  remarkable.  It 
is  exercised  to  such  a  degree  that,  most  of  the  time,  a 
casual  observer  would  notice  no  peculiarity  leading  him  to 
suspect  what  class  of  persons  he  was  among. 

Manual  Labor. — Although,  in  this  account,  precedence 
has  been  given  to  most  of  the  other  means  of  moral  treat- 
ment, yet  manual  labor  yields  to  none  in  utility,  As  a 
promoter  of  appetite,  sleep  and  general  health,  as  a  subduer 
of  excitement,  as  an  amusement  to  the  mind,  it  is  eminently 
serviceable.  At  this  Asylum,  the  proportion  of  persons 
who,  before  admission,  were  unaccustomed  to  labor  with 
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the  hands,  is  so  large  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  carry 
out  any  regular  system  of  employment.  Many  of  the  men, 
however,  are  occupied,  either  upon  the  farm  or  in  some  part 
of  the  establishment.  Some  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop. 
A  large  number  of  the  females  either  sew,  knit  or  keep 
their  apartments  in  order. 

Restraints. — No  subject  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  institutions  for  the  insane  has  received  more 
attention,  or  awakened  more  discussion,  during  the  last  few 
years,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  than 
that  of  corporeal  restraints.  Although,  in  some  instances, 
this  may  have  resulted  in  an  ultraism  of  sentiment,  yet, 
much  good  has  been  effected.  The  important  fact  has 
been  learned,  that  the  insane  can  be  as  easily  and  better 
managed  with  a  comparatively  rare  resort  to  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  confinement  of  the  limbs,  as  by  a  con- 
stant or  very  frequent  use  of  them ;  while  much  is  gained  on 
the  score  of  humanity. 

It  is  now  one  year  and  eight  months  since  the  "  tranquil- 
izing  chairs,"  so  called,  were  taken  from  the  halls,  and 
neither  of  them  has  since  been  used.  It  is  more  than 
thirteen  months  since  the  muffs,  mittens,  wristbands,  straps, 
and  all  other  leathern  apparatus  were  removed,  and  during 
that  period  not  one  of  them  has  been  carried  into  the  men's 
department. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  last  January,  one  of  the 
men-patients,  who  was  dangerously  ill  and  in  the  delirium 
of  a  typhoid  condition,  threw  off  the  clothing  of  his  bed 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  confine  his  hands.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  for  three  days,  with  the  camisole. 

Sometime  in  the  summer  the  hands  of  another  man  were 
similarly  restrained,  a  few  hours,  while  a  blister  was  "  draw* 
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ingP  These  are  the  only  instances  during  the  afore- 
mentioned thirteen  months  in  which  the  limbs  of  any  of 
the  men  have  been  confined  by  any  means  whatever. 
During  that  period  the  average  number  of  men  has  been 
about  sixty-live.  Of  those  who  have  been  admitted,  no 
less  than  five  were  brought  to  the  Asylum  in  irons,  and 
several  others  with  their  limbs  bound  with  ropes,  leathern 
thongs,  or  other  implements. 

Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  admitted,  has  seen, 
while  in  the  Asylum,  any  apparatus  for  confining  either  the 
hands  or  the  feet.  Many  of  them  have  left,  and  what 
other  recollections  soever  they  may  now  have  of  the  insti- 
tution, they  certainly  have  none  of  the  means  of  corporeal 
restraint.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the  belief  that 
the  patients  have  been  more  quiet  and  orderly,  under  this 
general  disuse  of  the  means  in  question,  than  they  could 
have  been  with  their  constant  use.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  damage  to  clothing,  windows  and  furniture  has  not 
increased. 

In  the  female  department  there  has  not  been  so  general 
an  exemption  from  restraints,  yet  their  use  has  been  greatly 
diminished  and  the  camisole*  has  almost  invariably  been 
sufficient. 


It  was  thought  proper  thus  minutely  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  this  and  other  portions  of  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  order  that  the  community  may  understand  the 
policy  here  pursued.     It  is  but  a  few  days  since  one  of  the 

*  If  the  sleeves  of  the  ordinary  female  dress  l>8  made  of  twice  the  length  of  the 
arm,  they  answer  the  purpose  of  the  camisole.  The  arms  of  the  patient  being  folded 
across  the  breast,  the  sleeves  are  carried  around  the  body  and  tied  behind.  There  ia 
thus  no  pressure  upon  the  hands  or  wrists, 
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convalescent  patients,  an  intelligent  man  from  the  city, 
who,  three  months  ago,  was  a  raving  maniac,  remarked 
that,  "  the  people  in  the  city  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
system  of  treatment  in  this  Asylum ;"  and  added,  "  the 
patients  are  undoubtedly  more  easily  controlled  by  gentle 
means  than  by  any  other."  His  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion have  been  good,  as  he  has  been  in  every  hall  of  the 
men's  department. 

Attendants. — The  character  of  the  persons  employed 
to  take  the  immediate  care  of  the  insane  has  a  very  import- 
ant influence  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  confine- 
ment of  the  limbs  is  expedient.  There  is  this  difference  in 
attendants ;  that,  with  a  given  class  of  patients,  while  one 
would  find  it  necessary  to  ask  a  resort  to  restraints,  perhaps 
daily,  and  even  then  be  in  the  midst  of  continual  disorder, 
another  would  preserve  a  satisfactory  degree  of  tranquility 
without  ever  having  recourse  to  those  means  of  confine- 
ment. The  latter  would  also  have  an  easier  task  than  the 
former  and  perform  it  with  generally  milder  measures. 
Nature,  to  some  extent,  qualifies  men  for  all  the  depart- 
ments of  duty  in  life.  A  peculiar  talent  and  a  peculiar  tact 
are  requisite  to  the  good  government  of  persons  whose 
reason  is  disordered. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  the  qualifications  of  attendants 
should  be  such  that  they  will  be  regarded  by  the  patients  as 
friends  and  companions.  The  advantages  thus  derived  are 
greater  than  can  easily  be  conceived  by  one  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  In  reference  to  this  end,  there  has  been 
an  endeavor  to  procure  persons  of  intelligence,  education 
and  disciplined  passions.  Five  of  the  attendants  in  the 
men's  department,  at  the  present  time,  have  been  successful 
school-teachers. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  persons 
will  be  specially  educated  for  attendants,  as  teachers  are 
educated  in  the  normal  schools,  or  as  nurses  are  taught  in 
France.  During  the  past  few  years  the  subject  has  received 
much  attention  in  England,  and  in  1842,  a  society  was 
formed  in  London,  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  at  its  head, 
the  object  of  which  is — 

"  The  advancement  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional education  of  the  immediate  attendants  on  insane 
patients." 

The  same  subject  presents  an  uncultured  field  to  the 
philanthropists  of  the  United  States. 

The  Attendants  now  employed  in  the  Asylum,  are  indus- 
trious and  faithful,  discharging  their  important  duties  with 
much  credit  to  themselves,  and  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  persons  entrusted  to  their  care. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  useless  again  to  advert  to 
the  fact  of  the  curability  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
insane,  if  they  be  brought  to  the  Asylum  soon  after  the 
first  invasion  of  the  disease.  There  is  still,  however,  a  hope 
of  recovery,  in  many  cases,  although  the  disorder  may  have 
existed  many  years.  Even  if  the  disease  be  incurable,  its 
symptoms  are  mitigated,  and  the  patient  made  more  com- 
fortable in  the  Asylum  than  he  can  generally  be  at  home. 

Although  insanity  does  not  work  so  great  a  change  in 
man  as  is  popularly  believed,  yet  its  existence  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  No  palliation,  no  argument,  no  artificial  gloss 
can  entirely  divest  it  of  its  deformity,  or  conceal  its  melan- 
choly horrors.  Beneath  its  sway  Reason  is  deprived  of  her 
throne ;  the  most  glorious  attribute  of  man  is,  for  the  time, 
destroyed ;  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  human  race 
obliterated.  Yet  often,  in  its  most  protracted  forms,  when 
years,  both  many  and  long,  have  roPed  away  beneath  its 
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influence ;  when  the  sands  in  the  glass  of  time  are  nearly 
spent,  and  the  flame  of  life  is  flickering  towards  extinction, 
the  mind  rises,  superior  to  the  power  that  has  crushed  it, 
and,  like  the  sun  at  the  close  of  a  clouded  day,  shines  forth 
in  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  its  primeval  lustre.  And 
when  this  resumption  of  the  throne  of  reason  does  not  occur 
in  life,  it  is  a  cheering  consolation  of  the  Christian's  farth, 
that  the  trammels  of  earth — the  diseases  incident  to  mor- 
tality— cannot  be  borne  beyond  the  grave. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PLINY  EARLE, 

Physician, 
December  31st,  1845, 
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APPENDIX 


ACCOUNT  OF  GENERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  BLOOMINGDALE  ASYLUM, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1845. 


Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  and  Pork,     - 

38,706  lbs. 

$  2,041 

84 

Poultry, 

598   " 

71 

51 

Butter, 

6,080   " 

1,21G 

18 

Cheese,           - 

1,315   " 

92  09 

Lard,         -         -         -         -          „ 

479   " 

39  32 

Brown  Sugar,          ... 

6,729   " 

572,54 

White  Sugar,     - 

1,888   " 

241(92 

Molasses,        - 

189  galls 

6547 

Coffee, 

2,278  lbs. 

15381 

Tea,  green  and  black, 

966    " 

43470 

Flour, 

251bbls. 

132256 

Indian  and  Buckwheat  Meal,  - 

7    « 

3356 

Rice,  1277  lbs.  Pearl  Barley,  508  lbs. 

1,785  lbs. 

9079 

White  Beans,          - 

5  bush 

1259 

Salt, 

35s'cks 

62113 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt, 

358!57 

Fruit,          - 

172'38 

Baking,            - 

269'32 

Crackers,             -      .   - 

7537 

Spices,Mustard,$45  66Sal'tus$17  03 

6269 

Vinegar,  $23  63— Sweet  Oil  $4  63, 

2S26 

Ice,         - 

24!87 

Potatoes,    - 

12405 

Lamp  Oil,        - 

360  galls 

323!05 

Soft  Soap,           -         -    "  '  -'*    '  - 

190  bbls. 

285  00 

Hard  Soap,     - 

1,970  lbs. 

IIS'24 

Starch,        - 

278    " 

2230 

Furniture,        - 

49448 

Crockery  and  Glass  Ware, 

10432 

Wooden  Ware,        - 

12115 

Hard  Ware,       - 

9681 

Tin  Ware,      - 

72,72 

Coal  and  Cartage,      - 

181  tons. 

948  87 

Charcoal,         -         -         - 

82  bbls. 

3856 

Dry  Goods,         .... 

63880 

Bedding,          - 

25000 

3,659 

30 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 

1 

2,766 

72 

Amount  carried  forward, 

1 

$  8,426 

02 

47 


Amount  brought  forward  - 

6,426 

02 

Window  Glass,        - 

20 

24 

Repairs  of  Carriages,  &c.  - 

$     33 

76 

Blacksmith's  Work, 

127 

45 

Annual  House  Cleaning  &  Whitewashing, 

171 

50 

Clearing  Vaults, 

70 

00 

ChlorideLime,$7,Whitesand$10  09 

17 

G9 

440 

04 

Liquors,           - 

36 

31 

Medicine,            - 

286 

00 

Chemical   and  other  apparatus, 

45 

50 

367 

81 

Printing  and  Stationery,      - 

243 

65 

Medical  and  other  books, 

203 

65 

447 

30 

Postage,     - 

68 

66 

Garden  and  other  Seeds, 

84 

00 

Trees  and  Shrubs,       - 

112 

63 

Farming  Implements, 

47 

42 

Live  Stock,         -        -        -        - 

93 

02 

Oats, 

1,025  bush. 

358 

77 

Straw,        - 

4,233  bun. 

127 

49 

Ground  Feed,          - 

474   bush. 

166 

40 

Manure,     - 

400  loads 

316 

00 

1,305 

73 

Amusements, 

88 

52 

Insurance  $125 — Surveying  $20, 

145 

00 

Collecting  and  Exchanges, 

26 

50 

Coach  hire  for  Committee, 

268 

17 

Contingencies,         ■''*';'," 

20 

23 

548 

42 

Clothing  for  Patients, 

1,453 

27 

Return  Money,        - 

939  50 

New- York  Hospital,  - 

88 

09 

2,480 

86 

SALARIES   AND  WAGES. 

Physician,          - 

$1,800  00 

Warden,         -  .    T  .,-.         - .     ■■  - 

1,000  00 

Matron,      - 

250  00 

Chaplain,         - 

150  00 

Apothecary,        - 

100  00 

Attendants,     - 

2,503  20 

Domestics,         - 

2,103  10 

Farmers,         •;.»■-.■.•« 

870  06 

8,776 

36 

T^f 

28,427 

72 

Deduct — 

■/"u,if     *     • 

Clothing  for  Patients, 

$1,453  27 

Return  Money,       -■"!.'*.'> 

939  50 

New-York  Hospital, 

88  09 

fl-er© 

2,480 

80 

The  Expenses  of  the  Establishment  i 

25,946 

36 

48 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM,  AND    MARKET   VALUE 

FOR  1845. 


Potatoes,       - 

844Bushels. 

at         50  c'ts, 

$422 

Sugar  Beet,       - 

330       " 

371  « 

123 

75 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  - 

96       " 

it              <<  ~    u 

36 

Blood  Beet, 

100       " 

tl         50     " 

50 

Ruta-Baga,    - 

45       li 

371  « 

16 

87-} 

Turnips,             .- 

495       " 

"         25     " 

123 

75 

Carrots,          -                  -     ■ 

30       " 

50     « 

15 

Parsnips,  -         - 

150 

"         50     " 

75 

Onions,           - 

25       " 

«c            871    " 

21 

871 

Corn,         - 

156       « 

37£   " 

58 

50 

Egg  Plants,  - 

50 

"         50     " 

25 

Radishes,           - 

125       " 

"  $1  00     " 

125 

Beans,  pole  and  bush,     - 

110       « 

«         50     " 

55 

Pumpkins,          - 

80       « 

37J   «« 

30 

Squashes,       - 

140       " 

CI                  ti          «( 

52 

50 

Spinach, 

100       « 

«         75     (t 

75 

Asparagus,    - 

30 

"  $3   00     u 

90 

Tomatoes,          - 

150       " 

75     " 

112 

50 

Peas,     - 

30       « 

a          tt      u 

22 

50 

Cucumbers,       - 

10       « 

"  $1  00    " 

10 

Peppers,         - 

5       " 

75     " 

3 

75 

Rhubarb, 

50       « 

"  $2  00     " 

100 

Nasturtiums,  - 

1       t: 

"  $2  00     " 

2 

Celery,      - 

2500  Heads, 

"  $'2  per  100 

50 

Cabbages,      - 

3500       " 

«     4    «      *< 

140 

Leeks,      - 

2000       " 

14  50  c'ts  pr" 

10 

Salsify,           ... 

1500       " 

"75  c'tspr" 

11 

22 

Lettuce,    - 

4000       4{ 

"  $1  00    l* 

40 

Hay,      - 

30     tons, 

"$15p'rton, 

450 

Oats,  cut  in  the  milk, 

10       « 

tt     ti     tt     it 

150 

Butter, 

672      lbs. 

20  c'ts, 

134 

40 

Milk,        .... 

5460  gallons, 

16     " 

873 

60 

Eggs,    > 

225     doz. 

121  « 

25 

62£ 

Pork,  sold,  $32 

1277      lbs. 

<c            6     i< 

108 

62 

Poultry, 

100      lbs. 

"            6     " 

6 

FRUITS. 

$3645 

46 

Apples,     - 

50  barrels, 

11  $1   00     «■" 

50 

Pears,        - 

15       " 

"    2  00     4{ 

30 

Cherries, 

250  bushels, 

"     1  00     " 

250 

Currants,  - 

25 

"     1  00     " 

25 

Peaches,         - 

16 

"     1  50      " 

24 

Grapes,     - 

1100  pounds, 

"           6     " 

66 

Strawberries, 

5  bushels, 

"  $2  00      " 

10 

Raspberries, 

2       " 

a    a 

4 

$459 

00 
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N.  B. — Applications  for  the  admission  of  patients,  if  made  by  letter,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Physician  ;  if  otherwise,  to  one  of  the  Asylum  Committee.  For  further 
particulars  see  next  page. 


ADMISSION  OF   PATIENTS. 

For  the  admission  of  patients  residing  in  this  State,  the  Revised 
Statutes  require  that  a  Lunacy  Warrant  be  obtained  from  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  or  Police  Magistrates,  issued  upon  the  evidence  of  two 
reputable  Physicians  as  to  the  alleged  fact  of  insanity.  For  others, 
the  requisitions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  patient  resides 
must  be  fulfilled,  A  permit  is  also  necessary  from  one  of  the  Asylum 
Committee,  with  whom  the  payment  of  the  board  (which  is  always  in 
advance)  must  be  arranged. 


The  system  of  inspection  in  the  Establishment  is  thorough. 

1st.  The  Asylum  Committee  meet  at  the  Asylum  one  day  in  each 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  attending  to  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Institution. 

2d.  Two  members  of  the  Committee  visit  the  Institution  one  day  in 
each  week,  inspect  every  part  of  the  premises,  and  see  that  all  the 
patients  are  properly  treated. 

3d.  The  Inspecting  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  is  required  to  visit  the  Asylum  as  least  once 
a  month  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

4th.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  New-York  Hospital  to 
make  a  monthly  visit  of  examination  to  this  establishment. 

5th.  The  same  duty  is  required  of  the  Vice-President. 

These  several  authorities  report  their  observations  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  at  their  stated  meeting  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


PHYSICIAN'S    REPORT 

TO     THE     GOVERNORS     OF     THE     NEW-YORK     HOSPITAL, 


Gentlemen, 

It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  undersigned,  again 
to  present  you  with  an  Annual  statement  of  the  progress  and 
condition  of  the  Institution  with  the  government  of  which 
you  are  invested. 

To  you,  as  to  all  who  are  connected  with  the  Asylum,  or 
interested  in  its  welfare,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  cause  of 
gratification  and  thankfulness  that,  during  the  past  year,  the 
inmates  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  acute  sickness; 
that  no  accident  to  which  they,  in  common  with  the  patients 
of  all  institutions  of  this  description,  are  peculiarly  liable, 
has  occurred;  that  the  means  of  comfort  and  the  facilities 
for  curative  treatment  have  been  augmented  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  patients  have  returned  to  their  families  and  friends, 
invigorated  in  bodily  health  and  restored  to  the  natural  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  general  results  in  the  medical  department   of  the 
Institution  are  embodied  in  the  following  table  : — 
General    Statistics, 


Number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum,   Jan.  1st,  1846, 

"  "  cases  admitted  during  the  year, 

Whole  number  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year,  .. 

Number  of  cases  discharged, 

Died 


Remaining  December  31st,  1846, 

Of  the  cases  discharged,  there  were  cured, 

"  "  u  "     Much  improved, 

"  "     Improved, 

"     Unimproved,  . , 


Daily  average  number  for  the  year, 64rVo 


i     Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

60 

57 

117 

75 

58 

133 

135 

115 

250 

50 

56 

106 

10 

3 

13 

75 

56 

131 

29 

25 

54 

7 

8 

15 

13 

8 

21 

6 

10 

16 

64-9-4- 

5  9  A 

124  4-4- 

Xxi^l   00 

6 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  during  the  year,  250  patients  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.  Of  these,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  were  here  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  admitted  during  the  year. 

One  hundred  and  six  have  been  discharged  and  thirteen 
have  died,  leaving  in  the  Asylum,  at  the  present  time,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Of  the  thirteen  patients  who  have  died,  ten  were  males 
and  three  females. 

Of  the  patients  discharged,  fifty-four  were  cured,  fifteen 
much  improved,  twenty-one  improved,  and  sixteen  unim- 
proved in  their  mental  condition. 

Three  of  those  discharged  much  improved,  recovered 
soon  after  leaving,  thus  making  the  whole  number  of  cures 
fifty-seven. 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  a  fraction.  The  greatest 
number,  on  any  day,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  the 
least,  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  admissions,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  make  the  following  remarks.  Until  within  the 
last  seven  years,  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  was  the  only 
public  Institution  in  the  State,  especially  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  The  Asylum  on  Blackwell's 
Island  went  into  operation  in  1839,  and  the  State  Institution, 
at  Utica,  in  1843.  These  extensive  additions  to  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  insane,  affected,  for  a  while,  the  num- 
bers at  this  Institution  ;  but  during  the  past  four  years  the 
admissions  have  greatly  increased,  and  in  1846,  the  number 
of  inmates  has  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1839. 

As  the  Asylum  at  Trenton  is  nearly  completed,  and  will, 
ere  long,  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  it  must  be 
expected  that  the  admissions  into  this  Institution,  of  persons 


from  the  adjacent  State  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  very  ma- 
terially diminished. 

Some  further  exposition  of  facts  connected  with  the  items 
in  the  foregoing  table  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  number  of  deaths,  during  the  past  year,  was  one 
greater  than  that  of  1845,  the  same  as  that  of  1844,  and  one 
less  than  that  of  1843.  But,  during  those  four  years,  not 
only,  as  before  mentioned,  has  the  number  of  admissions  in- 
creased, but  also  the  average  number  of  patients  resident 
in  the  Asylum.  Hence,  although  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  has  varied  but  little,  the  proportion  relative  to  the 
number  of  patients  has  diminished.  This  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the 
subjoined  table. 


Per  cent,  of  deaths  on  the  number  of  admissions 
"  "  "  "  discharged, 

"  "       daily  average  number 

for  the  year 


1843  1844 


16| 


^t\ 


12 


1845  1846 
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The  proportion  of  deaths,  calculated  on  the  number  of  ad- 
missions, has  diminshed  40  per  cent ;  on  the  number  of  dis- 
charges, 28  per  cent ;  and  on  the  average  number  in  the 
Asylum  during  the  year,  about  23  per  cent. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  patients  admitted 
during  the  year,  but  four,  (or  3  per  cent,)  have  died.  This 
proportion  is  very  small,  not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
deaths  in  the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  New- York. 
Such  an  exemption  from  fatality,  in  cases  recently  received, 
is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  watchfulness 
and  care  of  the  attendants  and  nurses.  Upon  them  devolves 
the  duty — and  an  unremitting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
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officers  ensures  its  performance— not  only  of  nursing  the 
sick,  but  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  others  by  preventing 
their  exposure  to  the  causes  of  acute  disease.  This  Hy- 
gienic treatment  has  been  so  faithfully  carried  out  that, 
during  the  year,  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  fever,  of  pleurisy, 
or  of  pneumonia  (lung  fever,)  in  the  establishment.  The 
lives  of  all  the  patients  who  have  died  were  terminated  by 
the  disease  causing  their  insanity,  or  by  some  chronic  and 
necessarily  fatal  malady.  No  suicide  has  occurred,  although 
many  of  the  patients  had  a  strong  propensity  to  self-destruc- 
tion, and  several  had  attempted  it  before  admission. 

Of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  year,  the  disease  of 
an  unusually  large  proportion  was  of  long  standing,  chronic 
and  incurable.  Hence  the  per-centage  of  cures  is  a  little 
less  than  it  has  been  in  some  former  years. 

Several  patients  believed  to  be  curable  were  prematurely 
removed  from  the  Institution.  It  appears  that  the  members 
of  the  community  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  tendency  of  insanity  is  to  prolong 
itself — to  become  permanent — and,  consequently,  it  does  not 
immediately  yield  to  curative  treatment.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  true,  when  the  patient  has  been  brought  to  the  Asylum 
within  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
disorder,  a  cure  has  been  effected  in  periods  varying  from 
three  weeks  to  six  months.  In  others,  more  than  a  year  has 
been  required  to  complete  a  restoration.  It  is  a  pertinent 
and  truly  instructive  fact,  that  at  the  Retreat  near  York, 
England,  an  institution  where  provision  is  made  for  retain- 
ing every  patient  sufficiently  long  to  make  an  entirely  satis- 
factory trial  of  his  curability,  more  than  thirty-Jive  of  every 
hundred  that  were  cured,  did  not  recover  until  after  they 
had  been  in  the  Asylum  more  than  a  year.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing comment  upon  the  practice,  so  prevalent  in  this  country, 
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of  removing  patients  from  the  institution  in  which  they  are 
placed,  if  a  cure  have  not  been  effected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months — a  practice  which,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, has  been  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  entail- 
ing upon  him  perpetual  insanity,  and  upon  his  friends  a  per- 
manent affliction. 

In  individual  cases,  the  Officers  of  this  Institution  may 
feel  a  delicacy  in  recommending  a  longer  residence  of  the 
patient  here,  fearful  of  the  imputation  of  interested  motives. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  state  that  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
is  not  a  money-making  Institution ;  that  the  original  cost  of 
the  establishment,  together  with  its  current  expenses,  have 
vastly  exceeded  the  income  derived  from  patients ;  that,  if  a 
rent  equal  to  6  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  the  farm  and  build- 
ings be  considered,  its  present  income  from  patients  is  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  less  than  the  expenses ; 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  its  Gover- 
nors, or  Managers,  have  received  no  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, but  have  devoted  their  time  and  rendered  their  services 
gratuitously ;  and,  finally,  that  the  emolument  of  the  officers 
is  in  no  way  dependent  upon,  or  graduated  by,  the  number 
of  patients,  or  by  the  duration  of  their  residence  in  the 
Asylum. 

As  a  branch  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  the  Asylum  was 
originally  founded  by  the  contributions  of  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, with  the  single  object  of  doing  good.  Subsequently, 
the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  State, — a  liberality 
as  noble  as  it  is  disinterested,  has  greatly  increased  its  means 
of  effecting  the  object  in  view.  Without  that  assistance,  it 
never  could  have  fulfilled,  so  fully  as  it  has  done,  the  duties 
of  its  mission. 

In  some  cases,  a  premature  removal  of  the  patient  has 
become  necessary  from  an  inability  upon  the  part  of  himself 
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and  his  friends,  to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  keeping 
him  here  a  sufficient  time  to  effect  a  restoration.  These 
cases  are,  in  some  instances,  peculiarly  trying.  The  patient, 
from  his  education,  previous  associations,  manner  of  life, 
and  habits  of  thought,  is  but  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the 
trial  of  being  thrown  upon  the  public  for  support,  and  of  a 
removal  to  the  Alms-house,  and  the  consequent  association 
with  the  people  congregated  there.  But  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive, and  by  such  removal  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
greatly  diminished. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Institution  may  be  as  fortunate 
as  some  of  a  kindred  character  in  other  States,  and  receive, 
at  the  hands  of  some  person  of  benevolence,  a  fund,  the 
proceeds  of  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  that 
class  of  patients  just  noticed.  A  few  thousands  of  dollars 
would  thus  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  humane  and  noble 
object. 

The  term  "  Unimproved,"  as  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
patients  discharged,  has  reference  to  their  mental  condition 
alone.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  improved 
in  general  bodily  health. 

It  has  always  been  customary,  in  the  annual  reports 
emanating  from  this  Institution,  to  mention  elopements? 
whenever  any  have  occurred.  It  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  any  patient  has  escaped  without  being  recovered 
and  brought  back  to  the  Asylum.  The  plan  pursued  here 
is,  to  allow  the  inmates  as  much  liberty  as  possible  without 
hazarding  too  much.  Many  of  them  are  permitted  to  go 
out,  unaccompanied  by  the  Attendants,  simply  by  giving 
their  pledge  that  they  will  return.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  an  elopement  should  occa- 
sionally take  place.  Yet  it  is  due  to  nearly  all  of  the 
persons  to  whom  this  privilege  has  been  granted,  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  strictness  with  which  their  pledge  has  been  kept 
inviolate,  to  make  honorable  mention  of  their  integrity,  and 
adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  honor  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  men  entitled  to  confidence  and  respect. 

The  Moral  Treatment 

pursued  at  this  Asylum,  was  so  minutely  detailed  in  the 
reports  for  1844,  and  1845,  as  to  render  its  exposition,  at 
the  present  time,  unnecessary. 

Religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  a  school,  in  the  men's 
department,  during  the  cold  season,  lectures  on  scientific 
and  miscellaneous  subjects,  illustrated  by  experiments  and 
painted  diagrams,  are  still  continued,  with  the  same  benefi- 
cial tendency  and  results  that  have  been  heretofore  men-? 
tioned. 

The  Library,  now  containing  about  a  thousand  volumes, 
together  with  a  variety  of  the  current  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews,  furnishes  reading  for  all  who  are  disposed 
to  use  them,  and  the  number  of  these  is  not  small. 

The  patients  walk  out,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
ride,  daily,  in  suitable  weather.  Some  of  the  men  work  in 
the  carpenter's  shop,  upon  the  farm,  or  about  the  premises; 
and  many  of  the  women  knit,  sew,  and  assist  in  keeping 
their  apartments  in  order. 

Ninepins,  quoits,  and  bagatelle,  for  the  men ;  a  swing  in 
the  grove,  and  another,  one  of  Dr.  Ross's  invention,  in  the 
bower  west  of  the  main  building  ;  chess,  chequers,  domi- 
noes, and  a  variety  of  other  games  afford  amusement,  and 
some  of  them  exercise  which  is  promotive  of  health.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  social  parties,  generally  once  a  week, 
and  the  balls,  once  each  month  during  the  cold  season, 
Such  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  means,  aside  from 
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medicine,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  sanity  of 
mind,  as  well  as  soundness  of  body,  to  the  persons  who  are 
placed  in  the  Asylum. 

In  procuring  Attendants,  every  endeavor  is  used  to  obtain 
persons  of  kind  disposition,  and  of  such  character  that  they 
will  be  looked  upon,  by  the  patients,  as  companions  and 
friends. 

Every  Attendant  is  supplied  with  a  copy  of  Rules  by 
which  he  is  to  be  guided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.     Among  them  are  the  following  : — 

1st.  The  Attendants  must  expect  an  unceasing  observ- 
ance of  the  manner  of  performing  their  duties  ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  deficiencies  or  improvements  must  he  taken 
without  offence.  The  Officers  are  to  know  that  the  patients 
are  treated  with  kindness,  and  managed  according  to  the 
designs  and  rules  of  the  Institution ;  and  that  the  other 
duties  of  the  Attendants  are  faithfully  discharged. 

2d.  The  Attendant  of  each  Hall  is  responsible  for  the 
custody  of  the  patients  under  his  care,  while  they  are  in  his 
department ;  and  they  will  never  be  taken  from  his  depart- 
ment, without  his  knowledge.  Thus  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  know  at  all  times,  excepting  when  he  is  absent  by 
permission,  where  each  patient  confided  to  him  may  be 
found. 

3d.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  method  to 
pursue,  in  the  management  of  patients,  is  to  treat  them,  in 
all  respects,  as  far  as  practicable,  as  if  they  were  in  mental 
health. 

Some  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  the  officers  of 
institutions  like  this  are  obliged  to  contend,  are  the  effects 
of  deception  practiced  upon  the  patients  before  they  are 
admitted.     An  untruth  spoken  to  a  patient  will  generally 
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be  detected  by  him,  and  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  person 
who  would  thus  deceive  him.  Kind  and  conciliatory,  not 
domineering  and  imperative  language  is  to  be  used  to  the 
patients.  They  are  to  be  asked,  not  commanded  to  do 
whatever  may  be  desired  of  them,  and  their  delusions  and 
insane  fancies  are  not  to  be  reasoned  upon,  ridiculed,  or 
unnecessarily  conversed  about  in  their  presence. 

4th.  Bodily  restraint  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be 
avoided :  let  the  Attendant  at  all  times  recollect  that  his 
own  conduct  will  frequently  determine  its  necessity  or  use- 
lessness.  The  most  violent  excitement  in  a  patient,  may 
often  be  subdued  by  mild  and  soothing  language  and  deport- 
ment ;  whereas  a  moderate  excitement,  if  met  by  sternness, 
harshness  of  language,  threats  of  punishment,  and,  more 
especially,  by  anger,  may  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
fury. 

The  Attendant  should  never  forget  this,  and  should 
govern  himself  accordingly.  Threats  of  punishment  or  of 
confinement  cannot  be  permitted,  and  under  any  provoca- 
tion, a  blow  must  never  be  given. 

Restraining  apparatus  must  never  be  applied  unless 
directed  by  the  Physician.  If  a  patient  be  so  violent  as 
apparently  to  require  such  restraint,  he  must  be  placed  in 
his  room,  and  information  thereof  be  immediately  given  to 
the  Physician. 

5th.  The  first  duty  of  the  Attendants,  in  the  morning, 
is  to  unlock  the  doors  and  see  every  patient  under  his  care ; 
he  is  then  to  give  them  their  clothes  and  see  that  all  are 
decently  dressed  and  washed  before  breakfast ;  the  beds  are 
to  be  made,  the  rooms  and  all  parts  of  the  hall  swept,  the 
urinals  and  spittoons  cleansed,  the  water-closets,  bath-room, 
and  bath  put  in  good  order,  towels  changed,  &c,  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  possible. 
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No  room  is  in  good  order  if  clothes  which  ought  to  be 
upon  the  patient,  or  in  the  wardrobe,  are  lying  in  it,  or  if 
any  thing  is  out  of  its  proper  place. 

After  these  duties  are  performed,  the  Attendant  is  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  patients,  endeavoring  to  promote 
their  comfort,  contentment  and  health,  by  the  ordinary 
amusements  and  such  other  devices  as  will  manifest  his 
interest  in  their  welfare. 

6th.  Every  patient  whose  condition  renders  it  proper, 
must  eat  at  the  table,  and  as  the  establishment  and  preser- 
vation of  regular  habits  contribute  to  health  and  comfort,  all 
who  eat  at  the  same  table  are  to  sit  down  to  their  meals 
and  rise  therefrom  together.  If  any  patient  necessarily 
requires  a  much  longer  time  than  the  others,  at  meals,  the 
Physician  is  to  be  informed  thereof,  and  he  will  make  an 
arrangement  to  meet  the  case. 

The  Attendants  are  to  remain  with  the  patients  while 
they  are  at  their  meals,  and  assist  in  supplying  their  wants 
and  preserving  proper  order  and  decorum.  The  knives  and 
forks  should  be  the  last  furniture  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  the  first  taken  off  after  meals  are  finished.  They 
should  be  counted  at  both  these  times,  and  after  they  are 
collected  the  x\ttendant  must  not  go  out  of  the  room,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  without  locking  them  up. 

7th.  Patients  either  known  or  suspected  to  be  disposed 
to  suicide,  are  to  be  observed  with  unceasing  vigilance, 
their  rooms  and  beds  examined  every  night,  and  when 
they  retire  every  thing  with  which  they  would  be  likely 
to  injure  themselves  is  to  be  removed. 

8th.  No  Attendant  shall,  on  any  occasion,  leave  the 
premises  without  the  consent  of  the  Physician. 

9th.  No  person  who  is  not  immediately  concerned  in 
the  care  of  the  patients  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  Halls, 
without  especial  permission  from  the  Physician. 
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10th.  A  blow  given  to  a  patient,  or  neglect  in  the 
observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  will  constitute  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  an  Attendant. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  through  this  medium,  to  urge 
upon  the  friends  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be  afflicted  with 
mental  disorder,  the  vast  importance  of  placing  them  under 
proper  curative  treatment,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 
In  your  frequent  visits  to  the  patients  here,  how  often  have 
you  the  evidence  of  the  utility  of  this  promptness  of  action, 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  you  perceive  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  recent  cases  rapidly  recovering,  and  returning  to 
their  friends,  in  mental  health,  and,  on  the  other,  quite  as 
large  a  majority  of  the  old  cases  lingering,  although  under 
medical  treatment,  for  a  long  time,  without  any  decided 
improvement,  and  finally  falling  into  a  condition  of  con- 
firmed dementia. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PLINY  EARLE, 

Physician. 


APPENDIX 


General  Statistics  for  the  last  four  years. 


Cases  admitted 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

85 

106 

138 

133 

"       discharged,  including  deaths... 

95 

102 

125 

119 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year. . . 

104-3-6- 

1  v^l  0  0 

106& 

1  1Q    9  2 

11J100 

124  4J_ 

Greatest  numberin  the  Asy.  on  any  day 

113 

112 

129 

133 

Leastnumberin  the  Asylum  on  any  day 

97 

100 

103 

113 

Whole  No.  in  the  Asy.  during  the  year 

195 

206 

242 

250 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year. .  . . 

100 

104 

117 

131 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  items  in  this  table,  all  the 
results  of  1846  are  greater  than  in  either  of  the  previous  three 
years.  The  number  of  cases  admitted,  in  1846,  is  less  by  five 
than  in  1845,  but,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  more  re-admis- 
sions of  the  same  patient  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  number 
of  persons  admitted  in  1846  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  1845. 

Monthly  Admissions  and  Discharges,  and  Daily  Average  number  of 
Paitents  for  each  month,  and  for  year  1846. 


MONTHS. 

ADMITTED. 

DISCHARGED. 

DAILY  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  MONTH 

January, 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

5 

0 

5 

3 

4 

7 

60.35 

53.87 

114.22 

February, 

5 

7 

12 

7 

4 

11 

60.07 

55.25 

115.32 

March, 

6 

7 

13 

5 

4 

9 

59.45 

58.42 

117.87 

April, 

9 

8 

17 

6 

3 

9 

61.53 

61.33 

122.86 

May, 

11 

4 

15 

4 

9 

13 

67.35 

61.19 

128.54 

June, 

8 

11 

8 

7 

15 

69.27 

59.76 

129.03 

July, 

5 

3 

8 

5 

3 

8 

68.29 

60.42 

128.71 

August, 

4 

5 

9 

7 

3 

10 

63.16 

60.19 

123.35 

September, 

7 

8 

15 

4 

7 

11 

64.13 

63.03 

127.16 

October, 

3 

3 

6 

6 

3 

9 

65.39 

63.00 

128.39 

November, 

9 

1 

10 

1 

4 

5 

66.96 

61.06 

12803 

December, 

8 

4 

12 

4 

8 

12 

72.97 

56.64 

129.61 

Total, 

75 

58 

133 

60 

59 

119 

Daily  A\ 

erag< 

3  for  thft  v 

e  ar . . 

64.94 

59.50 

124.44 

* 
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The'  greatest  number  of  admissions  was  in  April,  the  least  in 
January ;  the  greatest  number  of  discharges  was  in  June,  the 
least  in  November.  The  greatest  daily  average  number  of  pa- 
tients resident  in  the  Asylum,  was  in  December,  the  least  in. Jan- 
uary. The  average  number  in  June,  October  and  November, 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  December.  The  number  of  fe- 
males, compared  with  the  males,  was  greater  during  the  past 
year,  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  Asylum  was  opened. 

Thirteen  cases  of  Delirium  Tremens,  and  habitual  Intempe- 
rance, were  admitted  during  the  year ;  and  there  were  five  re- 
admissions  of  cases  of  insanity.  Deducting  these  from  the  whole 
number  of  admissions,  there  remain  one  hnndred  and  fifteen  per- 
sons whose  disease  was  insanity  proper.  To  these  alone  the 
following  statistics  apply. 


Exciting  Causes  of  Disease. 


PHYSICAL    CAUSES. 


Intemperance  and  dissi- 
pation,     

Self  abuse, 

Epilepsy, 

Ill  health, 

Paralysis, 

Occurring  paroxismally . 

Fever, 

Fever  bilious, 

Fever  intermittent, 


M.'F.  IT. 


Rush  of  Blc 


to  head,  . 


Metastasis  of  Rh'matism 

Enteritis, 

Excessive  use  of  Opium, 

Childbirth, 

Change  of  Life, 

Irregular  Menstruation,. 

Amenorrhcea, 

Menorrhagia, 

Pregnancy, . 


311 

0,  7 


4 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
G 
5 
3 
1 
2 


Brought  up, 

Abortion, 

Congenital,.. 


Total, 

MORAL     CAUSES. 

Pecuniary  loss,  disap- 
pointment, &c 

Religious, 

Disappointed  affection,. 

Domestic  trouble,  or  af- 
fliction,   

Death  of  Husband, 

Application  to  study,  — 

Fear  of  poverty, 

Unbridled  passions, 


Total, 
Unknown, 


Carried  up, 28  29  57   Aggregate, 63  52  115 


M.j 

i 

F. 

T. 

57 

2829 

0 

J 

1 

0 

2 

2 

28 

32 

60 

6 

2 

8 

4 

0 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

G 

1 

1 

n 
0 

G 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

18 

7 

25 

17 

13 

30 

63 

52 

115 
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Form  of  Disease. 


Males. 

Fern.  1  Total. 

Mania 

43 

3 

12 

5 

32 

1 
1 

12 
5 
1 

75 

1 

4 

24 

10 

1 

"     Moral 

"     Epileptic 

Melancholia  .„                               .>. 

Dementia 

Congenital  Imbecility 

Total .  „ 

(S3 

52 

115 

Duration  of  Disease,  when  the  Patients  were  Admitted. 


M. 

F.  TOt3l 

]5 

9j  24 

6 

6:  12 

12 

7 

19 

9 

6 

15 

8 

9 

17 

4 

1 

5 

2 

5 

7 

4 

5 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
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DURATION    OF    DISEASE. 


f  Less  than  1  month. . 

Recent  j  From  1  to  3  months 

cases.    }  "       3  to  6       " 

I  "       6  to  12    " 


Chronic 
cases. 


Congenital , 
Unknown . 


From  1  to  2  years 
"  2  to  3  " 
"  3  to  5  " 
"  5  to  10  " 
"  10  to  20  " 
"    20  to  25  " 


Total 


Number  of  Attack, 

and  of  Admission. 

NUMBER  OF  ATTACK. 

M 

F. 

T. 

NUMBER  OF  ADMISSION. 

\i. 

F' 

T. 

1st  Attack 

47 
9 
3 

1 

1 

2 

63 

3 
5 

1 
1 

2 

3 
1 

52 

86 
14 
4 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 

115 

1st  Admission . . 

51 

11 

1 

63 

45 
4 
1 
1 
1 

52 

96 
15 

2 
1 

1 

115 

2d       "       

2d 

3d            " 

3d       "       

4th      "       

4th           " 

7th      "       

2Sth        " 

Several  previous  attacks 

Many 

Unknown 

Total 

Total 

20 


Ages  at  the  time  of  Admission,  and  at  the  time  of  First  Attach. 


AGE  WHEN  ADMITTED. 

WHEN  FIRST  ATTACK'd. 

Under  1 5  years 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

From  1 5  to  20  years 

2 

5 

7 

2 

10 

12 

"      20  "  25 

8 

10 

18 

14 

7 

21 

"      25  "  30        "    

11 

7 

18 

18 

7 

25 

"      30  "  35       "    .... 

14 

5 

19 

6 

7 

13 

"      35  "  40       "    

8 

4 

12 

9 

1 

10 

"      40  "  50        "    .... 

11 

8 

19 

8 

8 

16 

"      50  "  60        "    .... 

2 

9 

11 

2 

4 

6 

"      60  "  70       "    

4 

4 

8 

2 

3 

5 

"      70  "  80       "    

3 

0 

3    ! 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown ....... 

1 

! 

0 
0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

Congenital 

Total  ......  ...... 

63 

52 

115     j 

63 

52 

115 

Civil   Condition. 


M. 

F. 

Total. 

Single 

30 

30 

3 

21 

22 
9 

51 
52 
12 

115 

Married 

Widowed 

Total 

63 

52 

Color  of  Hair. 

Color  of  the  Eye. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.     I    F. 

Total. 

Sandy 

Red ...... 

5 
0 
6 

24 
9 
9 

10 

3 

2 

9 
20 

7 
7 
4 

52 

8 
2 

15 
44 
16 
16 
14 

115 

Blue.. . .... 

26 
13 
12 
11 

1 

15 
19 

12 
6 
0 

41 

32 
24 
17 

I 

Gray 

Light  Brown ..... 
Brown 

Hazel 

Chestnut ....  — 
Black 

Dark  Brown 
Very  Dark  Brown 
Black 

To.al........ 

63 

52 

115 

Total 

63 

21 


Temperament. 


ASSOCIATED. 


PREDOMINATING. 


Sanguine  ~] 

Bilious 

Bilious  Sanguine 

Sanguine  Bilious 

Lymphatic  Sanguine  J 

Nervous 

Bilious 

Nervous  Bilious 

Lymphatic 

Lymphatic  Nervous 

Bilious  Nervous 

Nervous  Lymphatic    J 

Nervous  1 

Sanguine 

Sanguine  Nervous       y 

Nervous  Sanguine 

Lymphatic  Sanguine  J 


Nervous. 

Nervous. 
Sanguine 

Sanguine. 


Bilious 
Bilious. 


Total. 


2 
9 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
16 
13 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
21 
16 
2 
4 
1 


Total: 63  52    115 


Occupation  of  the  Males. 


Farmer 

Clerk 

Merchant 

Tobacconist  and  Cigar  Maker. . 

Carpenter 

Farmer's  son 

Teacher  of  Music 

Shoemaker 

Laborer 

Merchant  Tailor 

Auctioneer 

Turner  of  Wood 

Butcher 

Clergyman 

Inspector  of  Customs 

Grocer 

Mason 

Teacher 

Student 


Carried  forward 44 


Brought  forward 

Student  of  Medicine 

Broker 

Painter.. 

Sailmaker 

Smelter  of  Copper 

Planter 

Capmaker 

Surgeon 

Physician 

Miller 

Cooper - 

Boatman » , 

Innkeeper 

Hatter 

Officer,  British  army 

Officer  of  Police 

Lithographer's  apprentice. 

Blacksmith 

Clerk  of  Police 


44 


Total 


63 
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Places  of  Nativity  and  Residence. 


STATE    OR    COUNTRY. 


NATIVITY.      RESIDENCE. 


New- York 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Canada 

Total 


63  52  115 


73 
40 


England 

Ireland 

Germany 

France 

Poland 

Foreigners  . . 

Canadian 

Of  United  States  . 


NATIVITY. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

3 

3 

6 

8 

■  7 

15 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

1 

14 

14 

28 

1 

1 

48 

38 

86 

63 

52 

115 

OF    THE    PATIENTS    DISCHARGED. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  patients  were  discharged  during  the  year.  Of  these,  ten 
were  cases  of  Delirium  Tremens,  or  of  habitual  Intemperance.  They  were  all  cured. 

Seven  were  cases  of  re-admission,  and  were  discharged  as  follows  :  Cured  4 — 
Much  Improved  1 — Unimproved  1 — Died  1. 

Deducting  these  two  classes  of  cases  from  the  whole  number  discharged,  one 
hundred  and  two  persons,  whose  disease  was  Insanity  proper,  remain.  The  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  these  are  detailed  in  the  subjoined  tables. 

Condition  of  Patients  Discharged. 


CONDITION. 


Cured, 

Much  improved. 

Improved, 

Unimproved,  . . 
Died, 


Total, - 5(  52  102 


40 
14 
21 
15 
12 


As  before-mentioned,  three  cases  not  included  among  the  cures,  recovered  soon 
after  leaving  the  Asylum. 

Ages  of  Patients  discharged  Cured. 


Under  20  years, 

From  20  to  30  years, 
"  30  to  40  " 
"  40  to  50  " 
"  50  to  60  " 
"  60  to  70  " 
"       70  to  80     " 


Total, 21 


40 


23 


Term  of  Residence  in  the  Asylum. 


Less  than 
1  month. 

1  to  2 
Months. 

2  to  3 
Months. 

3  to  4 

Months. 

4  to  6         ( 

Months.       ft 

5  to  [2 

[onths 

1  to  2 
Years. 

more    than 
2  Years. 

Cured. 

Males,.. 
Females, 

Total,... 

Much  improved. 
Males,.. 
Females, 

Total,... 

Improved. 
Males, . . 
Females, 

Total,... 

Unimproved. 
Males, . . 
Females, 

Total,... 

Died. 

Males, . . 
Females, 

4 
2 

3 

2 

4 
6 

4 
3 

4 
1 

2 
5 

6 

5 

10 

7 

5 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 
6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Total,... 

1 

i    i  !    i 

2 

4 

1           2 

Causes  of  Deal 

'i. 

DISEASES. 

Males. 

Females.    'Total.   | 

Puerperal  Mania,  with  exhaustion  from  hie 
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ACCOUNT    OF    GENERAL    EXPENSES    OF    THE    BLOOMINGDALE 
ASYLUM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1846. 


Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  and  Pork, .  • 40,085  lbs 

Poultry, 

Butter, 5,830     " 

Cheese,    1,040     " 

Lard,. 473     " 

Brown  Sugar, 8,217     •« 

White  Sugar, 2,710     " 

Molasses, 348  galls. 

Coffee, 1,247  lbs. 

Tea,  green  and  black, ■ « 1,337     " 

Flour, 218  bbls 

Indian  and  Buckwheat  Meal,... 8^  " 

Rice,  851  lbs.  $38  19.  Pearl  Barley,  576,  $37  15 

White  Beans, 2     " 

Salt, 29  sacks 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt, ■ 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried, 

Baking,    

Crackers . .  *    

Spices,  Mustard,  &c.  

Vinegar,  •  • 11  bbls. 

Sweet  Oil, • 

Ice, 

Potatoes, 

Lamp  Oil, 349  galls 

Soft  Soap, 128  bbls. 

Hard  Soap, 745  lbs. 

Starch, 222     " 

Furniture,    •  •  •  - 

Crockeiy  and  Glass  Ware,  «•« 

Wooden   Ware, 

Hard  Ware, 

Tin  Ware, 

Coal  and  Cartage, 

Charcoal, 40  bbls 

Dry  Goods, 

Bedding, 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 

Window  Glass,  $40,    Paints.  &c,  $150 

Repairs  of  Carriages,  $144  87.   Wagon,  $150.. 

Blacksmith's  Work, 

House  Cleaning  and  Whitewashing,  •  - 

White  Sand, 

Liquors, 

Medicine, » 

Chloride  of  Lime, 

Chemical  and  other  apparatus, 

Printing  and  Stationery, 

Medical  and  other  Books, 

Postage, <■ 

Garden  and  other  Seeds,  ■  - « 

Seed  Potatoes, 

Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Oats, 741  bush. 

Ground  Feed, 

Straw, 4,055  bun. 

Live  Stock— $48  87.     Horse— $140 

Manure, 

Amusements, 

Collecting  &  Exchanges,  $1 1  94.  Pew  rent,  $20 
Coach  hire  for  Committee,  •  -• 

Amount  Carried  forward, 


$2,41534 

12000 

1,01030 

88'93 

3702 

68460 

32082 

117|98 

82  60 

64050 


1,203 

35 

75 

10 

44 

373 

156 

260 

22 

60 

31 

18 

17 

124 

288 

211 

49 

17 

614 

127 

109 

153 

70 

1,029 

19 

530 

29 

568 

190 

294 

153 

160 

15 

25 

134 

27 

87 

348 

155 

46 

18 


01 

25 
34 
63 
13 
77 
70 
57 
97 
00 
06 
00 
25 
25 
47 
50 
83 
r>0 
17 
30 
50 
14 
00 
25 
23 
84 
76 
88 
00 
87 
70 
75 
0() 
12 
59 
00 
07 
28 
94 
45 
11 
75  00 
35  00 
280:77 
19684 
106|88 
18887 
302,00 
I02j70 
3194 
306  76 


$15,054  68 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Contingencies 

Farming  Implements, 

SALARIES    AND    WAGES. 

Officers, $3,400  00 

Attendants. 2,362  86 

Domestics 2,015  67 

Farmers,. ..••  770  67 

Total, 

The  Expenses  of  the  Establishment  were •  •  • 


15,054 
16 
45 

68 
59 

70 

20 

$15,117 

$8,549 

8,549 

23,666 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    PRODUCTS    OF    THE    FARM,    WITH    THE 
MARKET  VALUE,  FOR  1846. 


Potatoes,   

Sugar  iieet, 

Blood  beet,...., 
Mangel  VVurtzel, 

Ruta-Baga, 

Turnips, 

Carrots, 

Parsnips, , 

Onions, , 

Corn , 


Radishes, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Pumpkins,  . . . 
Squashes, .... 

Spinach 

Asparagus,  . . . 
Tomatoes,  .  . . 
Cucumbers,.. 

Peppers, 

Rhubarb, 
Nasturtiums,  . 
Citron  Melon, 

Celery, 

Cabbages 

Leeks  

Salsify, 

Lettuce, 


Hay 

Butter,  14  lbs.  per  week. 
Milk 


Pork  sold,  $16 Consumed, 

Poultry, 


Apples ...... 

Pears 

Cherries, 
Currants,  •  •  • 

Peaches,   

Strawberries, 
Grapes,  •  •  •  • 


582  B 

usheis 

200 

«■« 

96 

a 

50 

i« 

80 

n 

800 

<« 

25 

<< 

100 

it 

50 

« 

110 

" 

40 

" 

330 

<< 

150 

" 

60 

It 

80 

" 

100 

" 

200 

it 

35 

" 

140 

" 

50 

11 

6 

" 

60 

*• 

9 

a 

80  number, 

30<>0  heads 

1500     « 

1 

2000     4 

« 

1300     < 

« 

3500 

40  tons. 

672  lbs. 
4864  galls. 

212  doz. 
1950  lbs. 

100  " 


240  bushels, 

40 
200 

25         " 

12 
7 
500  lbs. 


75  cts. 

$4:ib 

50 

37£  " 

7  5 

03 

50    •' 

48 

JO 

37<J" 

18 

75 

u    a 

30 

"0 

25    " 

20 

10 

50   " 

12 

50 

«    tt 

50 

00 

75    " 

37 

50 

37k" 

41 

>:y 

50    " 

20 

00 

$1  00   " 

13<> 

00 

50    " 

75 

00 

75   " 

45 

00 

37£" 

30 

00 

37 

oi) 

75    " 

15i» 

00 

$3  00   « 

105 

00 

5U   « 

7<> 

01) 

75   " 

37 

50 

u    << 

4 

50 

$2  00    " 

100 

00 

$2  00   " 

4 

00 

H" 

5 

oo 

3    " 

30 

00 

5   " 

75 

00 

k" 

10 

00 

1   » 

13 

oo 

2   » 

70 

00 

1961 

00 

Mo  oo  « 

400 

00 

18f  " 

126 

00 

16   " 

778 

U 

l«i« 

26 

M.» 

6   " 

133 

00 

6  «• 

6 

00 

1469 

74 

50   " 

120 

00 

$1  00    " 

40 

90 

1  00   " 

200 

10 

1  00  " 

25 

)0 

1  00   " 

12 

)0 

2  00   " 

14 

10 

MM 

31 

25 

442 

25 

Total,     gi 

1,872 

m 

/A 


->■/ 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS, 


In  obedience  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  undersigned  presents  to 
its  Board  of  Managers,  his  fifth  Annual  Report. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  151  patients 
in  the  Hospital,  since  which,  L77  have  been  admitted, 
and  159  have  been  discharged  or  died,  leaving  169 
under  care  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  highest 
number  in  the  house  at  one  time  was  174,  the  average 
number  for  the  whole  year  has  been  162,  —  being  more 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Of  those  discharged,  during  the  year  1845,  were — 

Cured   -     -     - 80 

Much  improved 5 

Improved -24 

Stationary      - 30 

Died 20 

Total     - 159 

Of  the  patients  discharged  "  cured,"  thirty -nine  were 

residents  of  the  Hospital  not  exceeding  three  months ; 
1* 


twenty-six  between  three  and  six  months ;  twelve  be- 
tween six  months  and  one  year,  and  three  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  "  much  improved,"  one  was 
under  treatment  less  than  three  months,  three  between 
three  and  six  months,  and  one  for  more  than  a  year. 

Of  the  "improved,"  six  were  under  care  less  than 
six  months,  three  between  three  and  six  months,  ten 
between  six  months  and  one  year,  and  five  for  more  than 
one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  "  stationary,"  eight 
were  under  care  less  than  three  months,  seven  between 
three  and  six  months,  six  between  six  months  and  one 
year,  and  nine  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Nine  males  and  eleven  females  have  died  during  the 
year.  Of  these  deaths,  four  occurred  in  patients  who 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  were  labouring  under 
paralysis,  the  effect  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and 
to  which  their  insanity  was  owing ;  one  was  from  a 
first  attack  of  apoplexy;  three  from  tubercular  con- 
sumption, far  advanced  in  all  previous  to  entering  the 
Hospital ;  three  were  chronic  cases  of  epilepsy ;  one 
died  of  acute  bronchitis ;  one  of  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  ;  two  from  the  exhaustion  of  acute  mania ; 
two  were  from  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  vital  powers ; 
one  of  gangrene  •  one  from  suicide,  and  one  from  old  age. 

Of  these  deaths,  eleven  were  in  patients  who  were 
admitted  for  an  incurable  form  of  dementia,  generally 
of  long  standing ;  seven  were  admitted  for  mania,  and 
two  for  melancholia.  The  case  of  suicide  was  in  a  pa- 
tient who  had  not  been  supposed  to  have  the  propen- 
sity. The  death  from  old  age  occurred  in  a  delicate 
female,  who  had  been  supported  by  the  Institution  for 
more  than  thirty-one  years. 

While  the  number  of  deaths   this   year  has  been 


rather  larger  than  usual,  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
exemption  from  acute  disease  and  the  general  health  of 
our  household  has  been  very  good.  The  number  ot 
patients  admitted  labouring  under  incurable  organic 
disease  has,  however,  been  greater  than  during  any 
similar  period. 

Premature  Removals. — As  has  occurred  in  each 
preceding  year,  several  cases  are  reported  among  the 
uncured  discharges,  in  which  a  very  inadequate  trial 
of  treatment  was  made.  Unfortunate  as  this  course 
generally  is  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  patient,  it 
will  probably  always  be  a  source  of  complaint  in  this 
Institution,  the  regulations  of  which  offer  no  material 
impediment  to  such  a  proceeding,  but  which  must  ne- 
cessarily modify  the  result  of  treatment  as  compared 
with  hospitals  which  do  not  labour  under  this  disad- 
vantage. 

Eighteen  patients  have  been  removed  prematurely 
this  year.  Of  these  two  were  registered  "  much  im- 
proved," nine  "  improved,"  and  seven  "  stationary." 
At  least  ten  of  them,  under  a  properly  protracted  course 
of  treatment,  would,  without  much  doubt  have  reco- 
vered. Some  of  them  are  known  to  have  done  so,  but 
they  are  registered  as  they  were  when  they  left  the 
Institution.  The  causes  for  these  removals  are  various, 
and  have  been  fully  referred  to  in  previous  reports. 

In  reference  to  the  admissions  of  the  past  year,  I  may 
remark,  that  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals labouring  under  organic  disease,  already  re- 
ferred to,  there  have  also  been  many,  curable  and 
incurable,  who  while  at  home,  had  been  subjected  to 
peculiarly  rough  and  violent  means  of  restraint,  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  their  own  safety  or  that  of 
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the  community.  On  not  one  of  these,  after  reaching 
this  hospital,  has  there  been  the  least  restraining  appa- 
ratus of  any  kind.  In  numerous  instances  those  who 
at  home  had  been  heavily  ironed  —  whose  movements 
had  been  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  chain  which  se- 
cured them,  and  who  were  shut  out  from  every  thing 
likely  to  soothe  their  malady,  —  before  they  had  been 
in  this  Institution  more  than  a  few  weeks,  were  to  be 
seen  during  the  day,  usefully  employed  in  the  garden, 
about  the  grounds,  or  in  the  workshop,  and  in  the 
evening,  quietly  reading  or  listening  to  the  reading  of 
others  in  comfortable  parlours,  engaging  in  different 
kinds  of  amusement  or  attending  lectures  or  parties. 

The  number  of  this  class  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing each  year  since  the  opening  of  this  hospital, 
and  particularly  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  own 
commonwealth.  It  is  another  proof  that  our  Institu- 
tion is  becoming  better  known,  and  the  true  character 
of  well  regulated  hospitals  better  understood.  It  is  a 
proof  too,  that  a  healthful  feeling  begins  to  pervade  the 
community,  which  will  not,  as  heretofore,  permit  any 
class  of  our  afflicted  fellow  beings,  to  be  subjected  to 
forms  of  treatment  often  far  worse  than  that  given  to 
the  idle  pauper  or  even  the  abandoned  felon. 

Many  of  these  cases  have  returned  home,  perfectly 
well,  and  each  one  that  does  so,  effects  more  in  enlight- 
ening a  whole  neighbourhood  than  volumes  of  essays 
or  scores  of  statistical  tables.  It  is  an  argument  which 
none  can  resist.  In  several  instances,  one  such  cured 
case,  returning  to  a  district  where  hospitals  had  scarce 
been  heard  of,  —  or  if  heard  of,  only  as  places  to  be 
avoided,  has  been  the  means  in  a  very  short  period  of 
sending  to  us,  two,  three  or  four  patients  who  other- 
wise would  never  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution. 


Among  the  discharges,  have  been  numerous  cases  of 
great  interest,  many  whose  recoveries  have  been  very 
prompt,  and  several  who  have  regained  their  health 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  The 
change  in  appearance  and  great  increase  of  weight  in 
some  of  these,  have  been  such  as  often  to  attract  atten- 
tion from  all  whose  official  duties  brought  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  patients.  It  has  been  quite  common  for 
an  individual  to  gain  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  during 
the  period  of  convalescence  and  one  patient  who  be- 
came perfectly  well,  increased  sixty  pounds  in  his 
weight  in  less  than  two  months,  a  part  of  the  time 
having  an  average  gain  of  more  than  two  pounds  a 
day.  When  most  emaciated,  —  weighing  only  eighty- 
seven  pounds  at  one  time,  — he  had  a  voracious  appe- 
tite, ate  very  freely,  but  lost  flesh  constantly,  and 
yet  manifested  no  symptom  of  disease,  except  high 
mental  excitement.  As  his  insanity  subsided,  the 
nutritive  functions  resumed  their  healthful  condition, 
and  he  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  before  he 
left  us.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his  discharge  he  paid 
the  hospital  a  visit  and  had  then  reached  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  and  his  acquaintances  of  a  few 
months  before,  wrere  quite  excusable  for  not  recognising 
in  his  portly  form,  the  skeleton-like  individual  who 
had  been  their  associate. 

Of  the  patients  who  remain,  are  a  large  number  of 
curable  cases  and  many  whose  stay  in  the  Institution 
will  be  short.  Near  one  hundred,  however,  are  indi- 
viduals who  must,  in  all  human  probability,  look  to 
this  or  some  similar  establishment  as  their  permanent 
home,  and  the  spot  in  gathering  around  which  every 
source  of  comfort  and  happiness,  they  have  a  deeper 
interest  than  in  any  other.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  residents  of  this  hospital  and  of  that  in  the 
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City  of  Philadelphia,  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  one 
gentleman  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Institution 
more  than  forty-one  years,  and  a  lady  more  than  fifty- 
five  years.  Both  these  last  are  still  blessed  with  an 
abundant  share  of  physical  health,  and  scarce  look 
older  than  they  did  when  I  first  knew  them,  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  gentleman  retains  all  the  courtesy  of 
character,  polished  manner  and  social  disposition  which 
eminently  characterised  him  in  youth,  and  which  still 
make  him  one  of  the  most  welcome  guests  at  all  our 
parties  and  entertainments.  In  the  lady,  although  her 
intellect  may  have  suffered  more,  the  affections  still 
flourish  in  all  their  original  vigour,  and  she  is  noted 
for  her  kindness,  her  warmth  of  feeling,  and  tender 
sympathy  for  all  who  suffer,  and  she  has  Christian 
sources  of  consolation,  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  her 
afflictions.  Two  others  have  been  forty-two  and  forty- 
five  years  in  the  hospital. 

A  majority  of  these  long  residents  are  in  the  best 
physical  health,  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot. 
Many  are  constantly  employed,  make  themselves  very 
useful,  and  feel  no  little  interest  in  every  thing  that  is 
done  about  the  Institution. 

Statistical  Tables.  —  The  value  of  all  statistical 
tables  must  depend  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  care 
with  which  observations  are  made,  and  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  the  observer.  Whether  any  valuable  de- 
ductions can  be  made  from  the  statistics  of  disease  de- 
pends too,  not  only  upon  what  has  been  stated,  but 
also  upon  the  number  of  observations  and  the  period  of 
time  through  which  they  have  extended,  and  a  proper 
allowance  for  all  collateral  circumstances  that  may 
have  influenced  the  general  results.  All  carefully  ob- 
served facts  however  do  really  possess  a  certain  value, 
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and  this  value  in  reference  to  insanity  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  justify  all  the  labour  required  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  and  to  arrange  it  in  proper  form. 
The  sources  of  error  we  all  know  are  numerous,  and 
the  statement  of  the  simple  results  obtained  by  the 
most  capable  observers,  may  be  made  by  careless  wri- 
ters, in  a  manner  to  lead  to  error  or  to  do  great  injustice, 
from  the  want  of  proper  explanations,  or  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  observations 
were  made. 

The  tables  which  follow  have  been  made  with  great 
care,  and  are  as  near  an  approximation  to  truth  as  we 
have  been  able  to  arrive  at.  They  embrace  all  the 
cases  in  this  Institution  from  its  opening  in  1841,  and 
are  reported  more  as  a  contribution  to  the  great  mass  of 
observations  which  a  few  years  will  give  us,  than  for 
their  own  inherent  value.* 

Table  I.  —  Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and 
discharges,  since  the  opening  of  this  Hospital,  and  of  those 
remaining  at  the  end  of  1845. 


Admissions 
Discharges  or  deaths 
Remain 

Males. 

Females. 

To'al. 

447 
361 

86 

322 
239 

83 

769 
600 
169 

*  For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  compare  the  regulations 
of  different  hospitals,  the  following  note  is  appended. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  a  private  charitable  institution,  re- 
ceiving no  assistance  from  the  City  or  State,  and  expending  all  its 
income  for  the  benevolent  objects  of  its  foundation.  It  was  founded 
in  1752,  and  up  to  1841  received  Insane  as  well  as  other  sick  patients 
in  the  buildings  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  In  1841,  the  Insane 
were  removed  to  a  country  location,  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  and 
this  new  establishment  was  then  styled  the  "  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane."     Up   to   the  period  just  referred  to,  nearly  forty 
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From  this  table  it  is  obvious,  that  there  have  been 
many  more  males  than  females  received  into  this  Insti- 
tution, and  the  number  of  men  in  the  house  has  gene- 
rally been  largest,  although  frequently,  the  aggregate 
has  been  equally  divided  by  the  two  sexes.  The  num- 
ber of  females  in  the  whole  population  of  this  state 
being  about  as  great  as  that  of  the  men,  it  would  na- 
turally be  inferred  that  the  latter  were  more  subject  to 
insanity,  and  although  this  is  probably  the  case  to  some 
extent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  greater 
repugnance  to  parting  from  a  female  member  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  that  these  are  more  frequently  kept  at  home, 
even  when  great  sacrifices  are  required. 

The  present  capacity  of  this  Institution  is  for  180 
patients,  with  all  the  necessary  officers  and  attendants. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  we  were  within  eleven  of  that 
number  and  during  a  part  of  the  past  month,  we  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  the  house.  At  one 
time  during  the  summer  we  had  ninety-nine  men  on 
our  list,  and  there  was  then  considerable  difficulty  in 
providing  for  all  our  male  patients.  By  using  some 
rooms,  however,  not  originally  intended  for  dormitories, 
all  were  accommodated,  and  no  applicant  has  ever  been 


thousand  patients  had  been  admitted  into  the  Hospital  in  the  city,  and 
of  these,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  Insane. 

Patients  are  received  into  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  without  re- 
ference to  the  residence  of  the  applicant,  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
or  its  curability.  No  patient  is  received  for  less  than  three  months, 
but,  by  paying  board  for  that  period,  a  patient  can  be  removed  at  any 
time.  Incurable  cases,  supported  by  their  friends,  may  remain 
indefinitely  in  the  Hospital.  A  fixed  number  of  recent  indigent  cases 
are  maintained  on  the  funds  of  the  house  for  a  limited  period,  but  these, 
if  not  improving  or  likely  to  improve  at  the  end  of  six  months,  are 
discharged  to  make  room  for  others.  Cases  of  mania-a-potu  are  not 
received  into  this  Hospital. 
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refused  for  want  of  room.    At  the  time  referred  to  there 
were  twenty  more  males  than  females  under  care. 

One  division  of  the  house,  however,  having  been 
crowded  during  a  part  of  the  past  summer,  and  both 
being  nearly  full  at  present,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
matter  for  consideration,  whether  any  considerable  ex- 
tension of  this  hospital  will  be  at  any  time  desirable. 

The  great  number  of  patients  who  come  here 
for  treatment,  —  the  classes  of  patients  admitted, — 
the  numerous  body,  whose  friends  are  able  and  willing 
to  remunerate  the  Institution  for  the  highest  class  of 
accommodations,  seem  to  render  it  very  problematical 
whether  the  permanent  interests  of  the  establishment 
would  be  advanced  by  any  extension  which  would  pre- 
vent its  chief  medical  officer,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  general  superintendent,  not  only  from  visiting  each 
patient  once  every  day,  but  from  devoting  as  much 
time  to  each  individual  case,  as  he  might  suppose 
likely  to  be  serviceable.  The  true  policy  here 
would  probably  be,  to  increase  the  character  of  our 
accommodations,  and  to  provide  every  thing  likely  to 
benefit  the  number  who  can  be  received  into  our  pre- 
sent buildings. 

There  are  applications  however,  every  year,  for 
individuals,  whose  means  would  admit  of  a  different 
class  of  accommodations  from  any  now  possessed  by 
the  Institution.  The  friends  of  these  are  often  anxious 
that  they  should  have  several  apartments  larger 
than  any  of  our  chambers,  and  that  they  should 
be  more  disconnected  from  other  patients,  than  they 
can  be  in  a  ward  occupied  by  a  number  of  individuals. 
Although  I  have  many  doubts  whether  most  patients 
would  be  materially  benefited  by  such  arrangements, 
still  they  would  enable  us  to  receive  some  who  are  now 
kept  at  home,  would  add  materially  to  the  income  of 
2 
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the  Institution,  and  thus  enable  it  to  receive  a  greater 
number  at  a  low  rate  of  board,  or  add  to  the  number 
supported  on  the  funds  of  the  Corporation.  A  few  neat 
cottages  erected  in  suitable  spots  on  our  grounds,  and 
so  near  the  main  buildings  as  to  admit  of  proper  super- 
vision, would  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  class  to 
which  I  have  alluded, —  many  of  whom  are  now  kept  at 
home  till  the  best  chance  of  restoration  has  passed,  and 
whose  friends  would  liberally  and  gladly  remunerate 
the  Institution  for  any  expenditure  to  which  it  might 
be  subjected  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

These  cottages  of  course  would  not  add  materially  to 
the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  hospital, — it  would  rather 
be  providing  accommodations  of  a  higher  class  than  are 
now  to  be  met  with,  for  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  use  them. 

Should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  however,  at  any 
future  time,  to  provide  rooms  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
more  patients  of  each  sex,  in  addition  to  those  just  re- 
ferred to,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  useful  and  best 
plan  of  doing  it  would  be  to  erect  other  detached  build- 
ings of  a  single  story,-— as  a  whole,  smaller  than  those 
now  in  use,  but  with  still  larger  and  more  airy  apart- 
ments ;  intending  them  specially  for  a  certain  class 
when  under  treatment,  and  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, or  when  from  any  other  cause  it  might  be 
deemed  expedient  that  they  should  be  more  isolated 
than  in  the  larger  wards  of  the  main  building.  Our 
experience  in  this  Institution  enables  me  to  speak 
in  unqualified  terms  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
detached  buildings,  properly  located  and  attended,  in 
connexion  with  every  large  Institution.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  objections  have  been  made  to  those  belong- 
ing to  this  hospital,  but  I  believe,  by  no  one,  who  has 
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had  much  practical  acquaintance  with  them  or  with 
similar  ones.  Four  years  of  constant  use,  have  satis- 
fied us  all,  that  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  it 
was  supposed  might  arise,  do  not  exist  here,  in  practice ; 
and  my  own  conviction  is  decidedly,  that  buildings 
properly  constructed  and  arranged,  detached  from,  but 
near  the  main  hospital,  and  so  organised  that  attend- 
ants are  always  in  them,  afford  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  noisy,  very  violent,  or  filthy  patients, 
who  can  and  ought  to  receive  as  much  and  as  close 
supervision  in  them,  as  they  would  in  any  other  position 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  placed. 

Table  II.  —  Showing  the  ages  of  769  patients  at  the  time  of 
their  admission. 


Between  10  and  15 
"     15  and  20 
"    20  and  25 
25  and  30 
"    30  and  35 
"     35  and  40 
"    40  and  45 
"    45  and  50 

M. 

F. 

T. 

~"l 

38 

133 

141 

94 

94 

84 

61 

1 

Between  50  and  55 
"    55  and  60 
"    60  and  65 
"     65  and  70 
"    70  and  75 
"    75  and  80 

M. 

F. 

T. 

19 
86 
92 
55 
59 
41 
26 

1 
19 
47 
49 
39 
35 
43 
35 

27 
12 

18 
5 

± 

447 

14 
12 

9 

7 

11 

1 

41 
24 
27 
12 
16 
3 

322769 

The  table  of  ages  given  above,  does  not  indicate  the 
ages  at  which  our  patients  first  became  insane,  or  if 
labouring  under  other  than  first  attacks,  —  the  ages  at 
which  the  attack  commenced  for  which  they  were 
brought  to  the  Hospital.  It  is  merely  to  show,  as 
stated,  the  ages  on  admission ;  as  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  of  those  received,  however,  did  labour 
under  a  first  attack,  and  as  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  were  admitted  within  three  months  of  the  accession 
of  the  disease,  there  is  some  approximation  towards 
what  will  be  more  accurately  and  fully  shown  in  a 
subsequent  table. 
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Table  III.  — Showing  the  occupations  of  447  mate  patients. 


Farmers   - 

60 

Artist        - 

1 

Merchants 

37 

Hair  Dresser 

1 

Clerks       - 

28 

Police  Officer    - 

1 

Physicians 

17 

Machinists 

7 

Lawyers  - 

5 

Plane  Maker     - 

1 

Clergymen 

10 

Iron  Master 

1 

Masons     - 

2 

Weavers  - 

4 

Umbrella  Makers 

2 

Bricklayers 

5 

Printers    - 

5 

Brick  Maker     - 

1 

Officers  of  the  Army  - 

3 

Sail  Makers 

2 

"       Navy  - 

3 

Cooper     - 

1 

Students   - 

9 

Jewellers  - 

3 

"         of  Medicine  - 

4 

Potter 

1 

"         of  Law 

1 

Chair  &  Blind  Makers 

5 

"         of  Divinity    - 

3 

Blacksmiths 

4 

Saddlers   - 

4 

Watch  Makers  - 

4 

Teachers.  - 

10 

Hotel  Keepers    - 

3 

Pedlar       - 

1 

Second-hand  Dealer  - 

1 

Tobacconists 

7 

Cap  Manufacturer 

1 

Carpenters 

21 

Locksmiths 

2 

Bakers      - 

4 

Millers      - 

6 

Seamen    - 

12 

Glass  Blower    - 

1 

Planters   - 

a 

Wheelwrights.   - 

3 

Manufacturers  - 

6 

Gardeners 

3 

Coachmen 

2 

Chemist    - 

1 

Druggists 

2 

Print  Cutter 

1 

Labourers 

23 

Curriers   - 

2 

Engineer  - 

1 

Tailors 

8 

Plasterers 

2 

Shoe  Makers     - 

15 

Bank  Officer     - 

Broker      - 

1 

Conveyancer     - 

Waiter      - 

1 

Bookbinder 

Stove  Maker     - 

1 

Hatter 

No  occupation  - 

60 

Rope  Maker 

447 

This  table  presents  the  occupations  of  all  our  male 
patients.  Some  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at 
the  large  number  of  farmers  who  are  found  in  the  list, 
in  comparison  with  the  number  engaged  in  certain 
other  pursuits,  —  particularly  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  agriculture,  of  all  others,  is  perhaps  best  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  integrity  and  serenity  of  mind,  and 
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sound  physical  health.  Any  one,  however,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  various  occupations,  will  find  that  the 
ratio  of  farmers  is  really  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  than  is 
that  of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  or  in  the  professions.  By  the  census  of  1840,  we 
learn  that  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  our  patients  is  de- 
rived, 79,882  persons  are  engaged  in  agriculture; 
11,309  in  commerce;  68,266  in  manufactures  and 
trades ;  and  4,068  in  the  learned  professions  or  as  engi- 
neers. In  our  list  of  occupations,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  number  of  farmers  is  only  60,  while  those  en- 
gaged in  commerce  (merchants  and  clerks),  amount  to 
65;  those  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  to 
147 ;  and  those  in  the  professions  to  32.  So  that  the 
ratio  of  insane  farmers  received  here,  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  classes  alluded  to.  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  ratio  of  persons  having 
no  occupation  is  very  high  ;  much  larger  probably 
than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  Any  honest  occupa- 
tion is  certainly  better  for  either  mental  or  physical 
health  than  no  occupation,  and  the  statistics  of  this  In- 
stitution have  no  tendency  whatever  to  prove  that  any 
one  is  better  than  those  connected  with  agriculture. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  numbers  quoted 
above,  cannot  be  used  to  show  howT  many  insane  there 
are  of  each  class  or  their  relative  proportion  to  each  other 
in  the  whole  community.  To  do  this,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  precise  number  and  occupation  of 
those  in  other  Institutions,  or  who  remain  at  home. 
They  have  been  used  merely  in  reference  to  ad  mis-, 
sions  into  this  Institution,  and,  in  a  general  way  to  con- 
trovert an  error  into  which  some  have  fallen. 
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Table  IV.  —  Showing  the  occupations  of  322  female  patients, 


Seamstresses  or  Mantua 

Wives  of  Engineer 

1 

Makers 

37 

« 

Inn  Keeper  . 

I 

Store  Keepers    . 

6 

u 

Artist   . 

1 

Attendants  in  Stores  , 

3 

a 

Bricklayer    . 

1 

Segar  Maker     . 

1 

a 

Collectors 

2 

Teachers  . 

4 

a 

Brick  Maker 

1 

Domestics 

28 

u 

Seamen 

2 

Nurse 

1 

u 

Merchants     . 

9 

Of  the  Single  Females 

u 

Physicians    . 
Judge   . 
Shoemakers  . 
Hatters 
Cabinet  Makers 

5 

1 
5 
4 
4 

not  pursuing  a  regu- 
lar employment,  were 
Daughters  of  Farmers    . 
u         Merchants    . 

12 
19 

a 
u 

U 

"         Mason 

1 

a 

Labourers 

16 

Bank  Officer 

1 

a 

Grocers 

4 

u         Weavers       . 

3 

a 

Clergymen    . 

2 

"         Labourers     . 
"         Sea  Captain . 
"         Auctioneer    . 
"         Inn  Keepers  . 
"         Teachers 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

a 
a 
a 
(i 

u 

Tobacconist . 
Weavers 
Sea  Captain  . 
Victuallers    . 
Brush  Maker 

1 

3 
1 
3 
1 

•'         Carpenters    . 
"         Paper  Makers 
"         Physicians    . 
«         Planter 
"         Watch  Maker 

3 
2 

2 
1 
1 

n 
a 
a 
a 
u 

Lawyers 
Tailors 
Millers 

Police  Officers 
Carpenter 

2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

"         Curriers 

3 

u 

Druggists 

3 

"         Clerks . 

2 

a 

Planters 

2 

*■*         Engineer 
"         Clergymen    . 
"         Miller  . 

a 

Pedlars 

2 

1 
3 
1 

Manufacturers 
Broker 

2 

1 

"         Public  Officer 

3 

Of  those  similarly  situ- 

"        Officer  of  Army 

1 

ated 

were 

"         Lawyer 

1 

Widows  of  Merchants    . 

10 

U         Machinist 

1 

u 

Physicians    . 

2 

*»         Bricklayer    . 

I 

(f 

U.  S.  Consul 

1 

"         Manufacturer 

1 

a 

Public  Officers 

2 

"         Chair  Maker 

1 

<( 

Sea  Captains 

2 

Of  the  Married  simi- 

u 

Hotel  Keeper 

1 

larly  situated,  were 

u 

Shoe  Makers 

8 

Wives  of  Clerks  . 

8 

a 

Clergyman   - 

1 

"         Teachers 

3 

a 

Confectioners 

1 

"         Farmers 

25 

u 

Farmers 

5 

"         Brass  Founder 

1 

u 

Planter 

1 

"         Gardeners     . 

3 

n 

Soldier 

1 

"         Saddler 

1 

(C 

Cooper 

1 

"         Printers 

3 

(.( 

Labourers     . 

2 
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Table  V.  —  Showing  the  number  of  Single,  Married,  Widows, 
and  Widowers  in  769  patients. 


Single 
Married 
Widows 
Widowers 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

269 
152 

26 

136 
139 

47 

405 

291 

47 

26 

Table  VI.  —  Showing  the 

Nativity  of  769  patients. 

Natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
"         New  Jersey, 

423 

58 

Natives  of  Connecticut, 
"          Rhode  Island, 

6 

3 

"         Delaware, 

21 

"         New  York, 

10 

"         Maryland, 
*<         Virginia, 

25 

8 

44         Canada, 
44         France, 

1 
5 

"         N.  Carolina, 

6 

44         England, 

31 

"         S.  Carolina, 

12 

44         Scotland, 

6 

"         Georgia, 

8 

44         Ireland, 

91 

44         Alabama, 
"         Tennessee, 

2 
1 

44          Germany, 
44          Poland, 

27 
3 

"          Indiana, 

1 

44         Prussia, 

1 

44         Kentucky, 

44         D.  of  Columbia, 

1 
3 

44          Bermuda,  W.  I. 
44         Jamaica,          " 

2 
1 

44         Maine, 

2 

44         St.  Domingo,  " 

2 

44         Vermont, 

3 

"         Barbadoes,      " 

1 

44         Massachusetts, 

5 

769 

Table  VII.  —  Showing  the  Residence  of  769  patients 


Residents  of  Pennsylvania, 

637 

Residents  of  Kentucky, 

2 

44         New  Jersey, 

39 

44 

Ohio, 

1 

44         Delaware, 

15 

a 

Indiana, 

1 

44          Maryland, 

16 

cc 

Missouri, 

1 

44          Virginia, 

5 

<< 

Massachusetts, 

1 

44         D.  of  Columbia, 

6 

it 

Connecticut, 

3 

44         N.  Carolina, 

6 

•  c 

Maine, 

1 

44         S.  Carolina, 

10 

(( 

Rhode  Island, 

2 

44         Georgia, 

9 

M 

New  York, 

6 

44         Alabama, 

3 

(( 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1 

44         Louisiana, 

2 

«< 

Barbadoes,  " 

1 

44         Tennessee, 

1 

769 
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Table  VIII.  —  Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  Insanity  in  769 

patients. 


Ill  health  of  vari- 
ous kinds 
Intemperance 
Loss  of  property, 

failures,  &c. 
Dread  of  poverty- 
Disappointed    af- 
fections . 
Intense  study 
Domestic  difficul 

ties 
Fright 
Grief,      loss      of 

friends,  &c. 
Intense     applica 
tion  to  business 
Religious    excite 

ment 
Political     excite 

ment 
Metaphysical  spe 

dilations 
Want  of  exercise 
Engagement  in  a 

duel 
Want  of  employ- 
ment 


M. 

F. 

T. 

62 

58 

120 

42 

1 

43 

35 

12 

47 

2 

— 

2 

7 

9 

16 

11 

1 

12 

5 

13 

18 

5 

8 

13 

13 

24 

37 

5 

— 

5 

19 

16 

35 

3 

— 

3 

1 



1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

-— 

1 

16 

1 

17 

Mortified  pride 
Celibacy 
Anxiety  for  wealth 
Use  of  opium 
Use  of  tobacco 
Puerperal  state 
Lactation  too  long 

continued 
Uncontrolled  pas 

sion 
Tight  lacing 
Injuries     of     the 

head 
Masturbation 
Mental  anxiety 
Exposure  to  cold 
Exposure   to    di 

rect  rays  of  the 

sun 
Exposure    to    in 

tense  heat 
Disappointed  ex 

pectations 
Unascertained 


M. 


10 
15 

1 


3 

168 

447 


2 

29 

3 

1 
1 

3 

15 


1 

1 

3 

118 


322 


T. 


2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
29 


3 
1 

11 

10 
30 

1 


6 
1 

6 

286 


769 


Table  IX.  —  Showing  the  ages  at  which  Insanity  first  appeared, 
in  769  patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Between  10  and  15 

6 

5 

11 

Between45and  50 

21 

27 

48 

"    15  and  20 

44 

36 

80 

(< 

50  and  55 

13 

6 

19 

"    20  and  25 

118 

63 

181 

c( 

55  and  60 

7 

13 

20 

"    25  and  30 

87 

66 

153 

<< 

60  and  65 

5 

4 

9 

"    30  and  35 

55 

39 

94 

c< 

65  and  70 

1 

— 

1 

"    35  and  40 

50 

23 

73 

M 

70  and  75 

3 

— 

3 

"    40  and  45 

. 

40 

76 

(< 

75  and  80 

1 

~~~ 

1 
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The  number  of  persons  becoming  insane,  when  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  is  shown  by  the 
records  of  all  our  institutions,  to  be  much  greater  than 
during  any  similar  period  of  life.  For  example,  between 
ten  and  fifteen,  we  had  but  eleven  admissions,  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  we  had  eighty,  making  ninety  for 
the  ten  years ;  while  between  twenty  and  thirty,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  are  reported  ;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  between  forty 
and  fifty,  one  hundred  and  thirty -four ;  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  thirty-nine  ;  between  sixty  and  seventy,  ten ; 
and  between  seventy  and  eighty,  four.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
community  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  is 
actually  greater  than  of  either  of  the  other  ages  desig- 
nated, except  between  ten  and  twenty.  Insanity  is 
obviously  of  rare  occurrence  before  fifteen ;  we  have 
never  had  a  patient  here  under  ten,  and  the  youngest 
case  of  the  disease  I  ever  had  under  my  own  care, 
was  eight  years  old,  although  it  does  sometimes  occur 
earlier  in  life,  and  well  attested  cases  are  reported  by 
writers  of  its  existence  even  in  infancy.  Between  fif- 
teen and  twenty,  many  cases  are  seen,  but  after  twenty 
their  frequency  is  much  greater. 

By  the  census  of  1S40,  it  is  shown  that  the  number 
of  free  white  persons  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania between  ten  and  twenty,  amounted  to  196,626; 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  to  165,943,  while  between 
thirty  and  forty,  there  were  only  104,583;  between 
forty  and  fifty,  67,576 ;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  41,654; 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  22,652 ;  and  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  10,387.  So  that  although  the 
ratio  of  cases  of  insanity,  occurring  between  twenty 
and  thirty  is  really  greater  than  during  any  similar 
period  of  life,  still  it  is  not  as  much  greater  as  might 
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be  supposed  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  table,  or 
as  is  generally  believed.  There  are  rather  more  cases 
between  forty  and  fifty,  than  between  thirty  and  forty, 
but  between  twenty  and  fifty  is  evidently  the  period  of 
life  when  the  ratio  is  greatest.  Dividing  the  number 
of  the  whole  population  above  referred  to,  by  the  num- 
ber of  our  admissions,  the  relative  proportion  for  each 
period  of  life  would  be  as  follows,  viz.  : 

From  10  to  15  one  case  for  9127  persons 


10  to  20 

do 

2160 

15  to  20 

do 

1202 

20  to  30 

do 

496 

30  to  40 

do 

626 

40  to  50 

do 

544 

50  to  60 

do 

1068 

60  to  70 

do 

2265 

70  to  80 

do 

2596          „ 

Had  not  the  number  of  females  been  proportionally 
much  greater,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
there  would  have  been  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  ratio 
from  thirty  upwards. 

Table  X.  —  Showing  the  forms  of  Disease  for  ivhich  769  patients 
were  admitted. 


Mania  .... 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

208 

165 

373 

Melancholia 

82 

61 

143 

Monomania  . 

76 

52 

128 

Dementia 

76 

43 

119 

Delirium 

5 

1 

6 

The  nomenclature  of  insanity  is  still  far  from  being 
perfect,  and  although  that  in  use  in  this  institution  is 
known  to  be  liable  to  criticism,  and  one  in  which  there 
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may  be  difficulty  in  locating  every  case  that  presents, 
still  it  has  heretofore  seemed  to  answer  about  as  well 
as  any  other  in  use.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make  a 
change  whenever  entire  unanimity  can  be  produced 
amongst  those  who  have  charge  of  the  insane,  as  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  one  nomenclature,  with  a  pre- 
cise meaning  for  each  term,  should  be  generally  em- 
ployed. It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  any 
explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  the  above  table.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  our  rule  has  been  to 
register  each  case  as  of  that  form,  which  its  previous 
history  and  symptoms  on  admission  made  it  most 
nearly  resemble. 


Table  XI.  —  Showing  the  duration  of  the  Disease  at  the  time  of 
admission  in  769  patients. 


Not  exceding  3  months     . 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

208 

128 

336 

Between  3  and  6  months  . 

40 

30 

70 

1*           6  mos.  and  1  year 

51 

,   37 

88 

"            1  and    2  years  . 

57 

36 

93 

"           2  and    3       "     . 

20 

13 

33 

'•           3  and    4       "     . 

3 

7 

10 

"           4  and    5       "     . 

19 

8 

27 

"            5  and  10       "     . 

15 

20 

35 

"          10  and  15       "     . 

7 

13 

20 

"          15  and  20       "     . 

11 

9 

20 

"         20  and  25       "     . 

5 

7 

12 

"         25  and  30       "     . 

5 

8 

13 

"         30  and  35       «     . 

1 

3 

4 

"          35  and  40       "     . 

2 

— 

2 

"          40  and  45       "     . 

3 

2 

5 

"          50  and  55       "     . 

— 

1 

1 

447 

322 

769 
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Table  XII.  —  Showing  the  number  of  the  Attack  in  769  cases. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 


ttack 


M. 

F. 

T. 

334 
67 
20 

7 
5 

! 

253 
40 
9 
6 
2 
2 
1 

587 

107 

29 

13 

7 
7 
4 

In  the  periodical  cases 

have  been, 
10th  paroxysm 
11th and  17th  each  lm. 
18th  2  m.  19th  1  m. 
20th  to  27th,  of  each, 

1  female 


M. 

F- 

T. 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 

8 

8 

447 

322 

769 

Table  XIII.  —  Showing  the  state  of  600  patients  who  have  been 
discharged  or  died,  —  their  sex,  and  the  form  of  Disease  for 
which  they  were  admitted. 


Cured    .     .     . 
Much  improved 
Improved  . 
Stationary 
Died     .     .     . 


eS 

« 

. 

» 

A 

a 

33 

s 

to 

s 

Em 

o 

2 

'5 

a 

u 

s 

S 
o 
c 
o 

s 
a> 

1 

3 
l 

188 

125 

313 

189 

62 

57 

5 

__ 

28 

22 

50 

28 

9 

10 

3 

— 

51 

28 

79 

36 

20 

12 

11 

— 

51 

37 

88 

32 

19 

13 

23 

1 

43 

27 

70 

31 

17 

2 

15 

5 

From  this  table  we  learn,  that  since  the  opening  of 
this  institution  in  1841,  of  the  769  patients  who  have 
been  admitted,  600  have  been  discharged  or  died,  up 
to  the  date  of  this  report. 

Of  the  600  discharges;  313  have  left  us  cured,  50 
much  improved,  79  improved,  88  stationary,  and  70 
have  died. 

By  "cured,"  is  meant  that  the  patient's  mind  has 
been  restored  to  what  was  its  natural  state  before  the 
accession  of  the  disease,  which  brought  him  to  the 
hospital.  Natural  eccentricities  of  character  do  not 
constitute  insanity,  and  these  of  course  are  not  ex- 
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pected  to  be  removed  by  a  residence  in  any  Institu- 
tion. The  friends  of  patients  have  occasionally  be- 
lieved their  minds  to  be  in  a  better  state  after  recovery 
from  an  attack  of  insanity  than  they  were  before  its 
accession,  and  there  are  highly  respectable  professional 
men  who  have  spoken  of  the  same  results.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  to  be  anticipated  in  any  case,  but  when 
the  recovery  has  been  considered  complete,  after  a 
certain  period  the  mind  has  in  most  cases  appeared 
to  me,  to  have  all  the  strength  and  integrity  that 
originally  belonged  to  it. 

When  a  patient  is  really  well,  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
great  solicitude,  whether  there  may  not  be  a  peculiar 
liability  to  other  attacks  of  the  same  kind.  All,  per- 
haps, are  rather  more  liable  than  if  their  minds  had 
never  been  affected,  but  not  more  so  than  they  would 
be  to  functional  diseases  of  other  organs,  or  to  pleurisy 
or  dysentery,  from  having  been  once  sufferers  from 
them.  The  large  number  of  this  class,  who  are  now 
to  be  found  in  every  section  of  the  country,  who  have 
for  a  long  term  of  years  gone  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  without  a  symptom  of  mental  derange- 
ment, proves  that  if  once  cured,  and  common  prudence 
be  observed  in  avoiding  obvious  causes  of  excitement, 
he  who  has  once  been  insane,  has  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  return  of  the  malady. 

A  patient  who  has  been  perfectly  well  for  five  or  six 
months,  we  have  always  considered  "  cured,"  and  if 
derangement  then  occurs,  we  consider  it  a  fresh  attack, 
precisely  as  we  would  in  fever,  in  rheumatism,  in 
pleurisy  or  any  other  affection.  Thus  in  extremely 
rare  cases  it  might  happen  that  an  individual  was 
registered  "cured"  twice  in  the  same  year,  but  our 
rule  is  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case. 

By  "  much  improved,"  we  mean  that  the  improve- 
3 
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ment  has  been  very  marked,  and  that  the  patient  is  in 
reality  very  nearly  well.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  is 
supposed  that  a  longer  residence  with  us  would  have 
enabled  us  to  discharge  them  cured.  Many  are  known 
to  have  become  quite  well  after  arriving  at  home. 

Those  "  improved,"  have  not  advanced  so  far  in  their 
convalescence,  and  although  the  amendment  has  been 
decided,  the  ultimate  result  has  been  more  doubtful. 
The  "  stationary"  have  not  improved  mentally,  during 
their  residence  in  the  hospital. 

The  causes  of  death  have  been  various  and  have 
been  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  A  more  particu- 
lar analysis  of  them  is  hardly  required  here,  although 
there  are  many  facts  connected  with  them  possessing 
much  interest.  There  is  one,  however,  that  may  be 
appropriately  noted,  as  having  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  a  country  location  and  the  means 
which  may  there  be  employed.  As  is  well  known  to 
your  Board  —  all  our  patients,  (unless  sufferers  from 
acute  diseases,  or  prevented  by  accidental  causes)  take 
a  large  amount  of  active  exercise  in  the  open  air  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  result,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  will  prove  conclusively  that  the  mortality 
among  the  chronic  insane  will  be  materially  lessened, 
and  certain  classes  of  disease,  occurring  among  them, 
be  almost  entirely  prevented.  I  allude  particularly  to 
tuberculous  diseases.  Consumption  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  common  terminations  of  life  with  old  cases 
of  insanity,  and  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  mental  disease.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  treatment  too 
often  adopted.  Close  confinement  in  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes 
a  meagre  diet  would  certainly  tend  to  develope  these 
diseases,  where  there  existed  the  slightest  constitutional 
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tendency  to  them.  We  would  naturally  expect,  what 
has  here  been  fully  realised,  the  most  striking  change 
in  the  physical  condition  of  this  whole  class,  by  having 
them  constantly  out  of  their  chambers  except  at  night, 
spending  several  hours  of  each  day  in  walking  or  work- 
ing in  the  open  fields,  and  at  all  times  with  a  whole- 
some nutritious  diet. 

My  observations  during  the  past  five  years,  induce 
me  to  believe  that  a  proper  system  of  discipline  and 
regimen  will  make  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  and 
other  diseases  of  a  kindred  character,  quite  as  rare, 
perhaps  more  rare  in  insane  hospitals,  than  with  the 
mass  of  the  community. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  admissions,  the  ratio 
of  recoveries  has  been  larger  in  the  cases  of  mania  than 
in  either  of  the  other  forms  of  insanity.  In  melan- 
cholia and  monomania  they  have  been  nearly  equal — 
in  dementia  there  have  been  very  few,  and  of  those 
registered  as  entering  with  delirium,  none.  The 
proportion  has  been  for  mania  (rejecting  fractions  in 
all  cases)  50  per  cent.,  melancholia  43  per  cent.,  mono- 
mania 44  per  cent.,  dementia  4,  delirium  0.  The  deli- 
rium was  a  symptom  of  other  serious  diseases,  and  the 
cases  were  not  suitable  for  this  hospital. 

The  deaths  in  mania  in  proportion  to  the  admissions 
were  8  per  cent.,  melancholia  11,  monomania  I,  demen- 
tia 12,  delirium  83,  or  all  but  one,  and  that  was  re- 
moved by  friends,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
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Table  XIV.  —  Showing  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges, 
cures,  and  deaths,  in  each  month  of  each  year,  since  the  opening 
of  the  Hospital, 

ADMISSIONS. 


1st  month. 

2nd       „ 

3rd        „ 

4th        „ 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Total. 

28* 

6 

10 

11 

9 

64 

38* 

7 

15 

16 

14 

90 

34* 

13 

11 

15 

15 

88 

7 

9 

15 

7 

14 

52 

3 

11 

11 

17 

20 

62 

11 

23f 

16 

14 

19 

83 

11 

12 

11 

16 

12 

62 

7 

9 

13 

10 

21 

60 

11 

10 

8 

13 

11 

53 

5 

9 

11 

15 

14 

54 

12 

10 

10 

6 

14 

52 

9 

4 

9 

13 

14 

49 

DISCHARGES. 


1st  month. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

j  Total. 

_ 

12 

9 

6 

10 

37 

2nd   „ 

— 

10 

7 

7 

10 

34 

3rd 

6 

9 

8 

7 

12 

42 

4th    „ 

4 

11 

9 

15 

15 

54 

5th   „ 

4 

15 

9 

16 

12 

56 

6th   „ 

5 

4 

15 

13 

18 

55 

7th   „ 

9 

13 

10 

9 

10 

51 

8th 

7 

12 

14 

9 

18 

60 

9th   „ 

3 

10 

18 

11 

14 

56 

10th   .  „ 

10 

8 

11 

12 

15 

56 

11th   „ 

4 

7 

8 

12 

11 

42 

12th 

9 

9 

8 

17 

14 

57 

*  Patients  received  from  Hospital  in  the  city, 
t    1 1  of  these  do.  do. 
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CURES. 


1st  month. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Total. 



7 

5 

3 

5 

20 

2nd 

— 

4 

2 

4 

4 

14 

3rd 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8 

25 

4th 

3 

5 

6 

7 

7 

28 

5th 

1 

8 

5 

11 

3 

28 

6th        „ 

3 

3 

10 

8 

8 

32 

7th 

3 

7 

5 

4 

5 

24 

8th 

5 

8 

8 

4 

12 

37 

9th        „ 

1 

2 

7 

6 

6 

22 

10th 

1 

6 

7 

6 

8 

28 

Hth        „ 

3 

2 

4 

7 

6 

22 

12th 

! 

6 

4 

5 

10 

8 

33 

DEATHS. 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Total. 

1st  month. 

__ 

2 

1 



1 

4 

2nd        „ 

— 

4 

— 

1 

2 

7 

3rd 

> 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

4th 

i 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

6 

5th 

> 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

4 

6th 

i 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4 

7th        , 

> 

3 

1 

— - 

1 

— 

5 

8th 

» 

— 

2 

2 

1 

— 

5 

9th        , 

> 

1 

2 

5 

2 

5 

15 

10th        , 

» 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

11th 

» 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

5 

12th 

» 

2 

1 

— - 

2 

1 

6 

Many  persons  are  interested  in  ascertaining  the  facts 
given  in  the  above  table,  and  it  has  been  made  a  mat- 
ter for  statistical  record  in  several  Institutions.  On  this 
account,  the  table  has  this  year  been  added  to  those 
heretofore  given,  rather  than  from  a  belief  that  any 
very  useful  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it.  The 
number  of  admissions  of  course  do  not  indicate  any 
other  facts,  than  that  the  precise  number  stated,  entered 
the  Institution  during  a  particular  month,  and  not  that 
3* 
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insanity  originated  more  frequently  at  one  season  than 
at  another,  to  ascertain  which,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  out  exactly  the  starting  point  of  the  disease, 
and  to  make  it  a  subject  for  the  register  in  every  case. 
The  number  of  admissions  in  certain  months,  depends 
to  some  extent,  on  the  character  of  the  season,  conve- 
nience in  travelling,  and  other  circumstances  having  no 
connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  disease.  When  patients 
are  not  violent  or  very  troublesome,  the  most  convenient 
season  is  often  selected  for  bringing  them  to  the  hospital. 
The  discharges  of  certain  classes,  particularly  the  un- 
cured,  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  although  to  a  much 
less  extent.  The  friends  of  patients  differ  somewhat 
in  the  period  they  are  willing  to  leave  them  after  they 
seem  restored,  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  go  home  at 
the  very  earliest  period  that  is  at  all  safe.  The  cures 
may  be  considered  as  having  taken  place  about  the 
time  of  the  year  noticed  in  the  table,  although  the 
duration  of  treatment  has  probably  had  much  more  to 
do  with  the  result,  than  the  season. 

The  mortality  among  the  insane  is  modified  by  cer- 
tain seasons.  Although  many  insane  persons  seem  to 
enjoy  the  best  physical  health  and  often  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  yet  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  considerably  lessened  by 
the  existence  of  the  malady.  This  seems  to  be  principally 
owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  insane  resist  at- 
tacks of  acute  disease,  as  they  often  die  from  sickness 
that  with  the  sane  would  give  us  much  less  anxiety. 
A  severe  epidemic  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  an  insane 
hospital,  and  for  this  reason,  especially  among  the  per- 
manent population  of  such  an  Institution,  the  list  of 
deaths  will  probably  be  found  largest,  when  epidemics 
are  most  likely  to  prevail,  particularly  those  which 
affect  the  intestinal  canal. 
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Farm  and  Garden.  —  Another  year's  experience 
goes  to  confirm  the  importance  of  a  good  farm  and  gar- 
den in  connexion  with  every  insane  hospital.  During 
eight  of  the  twelve  months,  they  furnish  the  greatest 
and  most  desirable  part  of  the  employment  of  a  certain 
class  of  curable  patients,  and  contribute  essentially  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  large  number  who  have 
long  been  incurable. 

In  my  last  report  it  may  be  remembered,  there  was 
given  a  detailed  statement  of  the  actual  expenditures 
upon  these  two  objects  for  the  year  1844,  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  their  productions  for  the  same  period. 
The  result  for  the  farm  of  111  acres  (inclusive  of  gar- 
den, woods  and  pleasure  grounds)  was :  — expenses  of 
all  kinds  $1,245.12,  while  the  value  of  the  produce  was 
$2,893.06,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  farm  of 
$1,647.94.  The  expenses  of  the  garden  of  3§  acres, 
for  the  same  period,  was  $433,  and  the  value  of  the 
produce  $1000,  —  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
garden  of  $567,  —  or  the  value  of  the  productions  of 
the  farm  and  garden  for  one  year,  was  $2,214.94  more 
than  all  their  expenses. 

Without  troubling  you  with  the  details  of  these  two 
objects,  during  the  year  just  closed,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  they  do  not  vary  essentially  from  those 
already  referred  to,  and  fully  justify  the  assertion  then 
made,  that  the  average  profit  for  a  series  of  years  should 
equal  that  of  1844.  I  would  refer  those  who  feel  a 
particular  interest  in  these  matters,  to  the  items  em- 
braced in  the  last  year's  report,  which  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  as  entirely  accurate,  and  which  those  of  this 
year  very  nearly  resemble. 

While  pecuniarily  the  farm  and  garden  have  not 
been  less  profitable  than  formerly,  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence  upon  the  patients,  —  a  profit  which  money 
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cannot  represent  —  has  been  materially  increased.  The 
number  employed  has  been  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  cheerfulness  and  a  marked  interest  in  their 
work  has  been  very  generally  manifested. 

Improvement  of  the  Pleasure  Grounds.  —  The 
principle  has  always  been  recognised  in  this  Institu- 
tion, that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  grounds 
about  a  hospital  should  be  well  improved,  and  in  such 
a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  attract  the  interest  of  the 
patients,  —  and  each  year  as  less  rough  work  has  been 
required  on  the  premises,  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  species  of  improvement.  Much  useful 
labour  has  thus  been  afforded  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, and  occupation  of  a  light  kind  to  many,  who  are 
not  among  the  votaries  of  labor.  All  take  some  degree 
of  interest  in  these  operations.  Extended  walks,  en- 
larged flower-borders,  handsome  summer  houses,  and 
improvements  about  the  water  courses,  are  among  the 
objects  that  will  be  permanently  of  interest  to  our 
patients. 

We  have  continued  steadily  to  carry  out  the  system 
originally  adopted,  of  each  year  planting  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  already  have  some  of  the 
results  of  this  labour  become  strikingly  conspicuous  to 
every  visitor  to  and  resident  of  the  hospital.  The  variety 
on  the  premises  is  large,  and  has  been  in  many  cases, 
a  mattter  of  much  interest  to  patients  fond  of  studies 
of  this  description.  It  would  be  easy,  in  a  few  years  to 
have  within  our  enclosure,  a  specimen  of  every  tree 
that  will  live  in  this  climate,  and  I  know  of  no  spot 
near  Philadelphia,  where  a  complete  arboretum  could 
be  established  with  less  trouble,  or  be  a  subject  of  greater 
interest  or  more  utility  than  upon  the  41  acres  which 
compose  our  pleasure  grounds. 
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Workshop  and  Mechanical  Department. — The 
number  of  patients  engaged  at  different  times  in  the 
workshop,  has  been  unusually  large  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  the  most  violent  patients  who  entered 
the  Institution,  —  some  of  those  who  had  been  most 
improperly  restrained  at  home,  —  in  a  few  weeks  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  regular  daily  use  of  all  the  tools,  and 
performing  useful  labour.  During  a  part  of  the  year, 
so  regularly  and  so  surely  did  complete  convalescence, 
perfect  health,  and  a  return  home,  follow  a  patient's 
steady  employment  in  the  shop,  that  an  individual  thus 
circumstanced  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  as 
certain  in  a  very  short  time  to  leave  us.  Our  mechanic 
himself  almost  joined  in  this  conclusion,  and  felt  that 
his  best  assistants  only  took  time  to  give  him  a  fair 
specimen  of  their  abilities  before  they  left  him. 

In  every  large  establishment  a  great  amount  of  work 
is  provided  in  keeping  all  its  parts  at  all  times  in  com- 
plete repair,  and  in  carrying  out  the  minor  improve- 
ments which  an  extended  experience  is  constantly 
suggesting.  No  argument  is  required  to  show  that  it 
is  good  economy  to  do  this  in  every  situation ;  but  about 
a  hospital  for  the  insane,  it  is  particularly  important 
from  a  direct  influence  which  is  thus  exercised  upon 
the  patients. 

A  succession  of  improvements  about  the  buildings 
or  grounds,  keeps  up  a  steady  interest  with  all,  affords 
employment  to  those  who  work,  and  to  those  who  do 
not,  proof  that  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  pro- 
mote their  comfort  and  happiness. 

In  winter  and  in  stormy  weather,  the  upper  story  of 
the  workshop  continues  to  be  occupied  by  a  number  of 
patients,  who  at  other  times  are  engaged  in  the  open 
air.  The  preparation  of  hair  for  mattrasses,  their  manu- 
facture, and  some  other  kinds  of  mechanical  pursuits3 
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compose  their  principal  means  of  employment.  By 
these  patients,  most  of  the  mattrasses  throughout  the 
house  have  been  renovated,  and  many  new  ones  made. 

Amusements,  &c.  —  Efforts  have  been  constantly 
made  not  only  to  introduce  every  variety  of  labour, 
likely  to  prove  interesting  or  useful  to  the  patients,  but 
also  steadily  to  increase  the  number  of  means  of  amuse- 
ment from  which  each  individual  can  make  his  own  se- 
lection. The  rides,  walks,  excursions — games  of  nearly 
all  kinds, —  visits  to  objects  of  interest  in  or  about  Phila- 
delphia, —  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  the  library, 
reading,  lectures,  concerts,  exhibitions,  parties,  &c, 
are  all  enjoyed  by  portions  of  our  community. 

During  the  past  year,  about  one  hundred  volumes 
have  been  added  to  our  library,  partly  by  purchase,  and 
partly  by  donations  from  individuals,  and  the  number 
now  on  our  shelves  is  more  than  one  thousand.  We 
have  also  received  some  contributions  to  our  collection 
of  curiosities,  and  the  number  of  animals  in  our  park 
has  also  been  increased. 

Instruction  of  the  Patients.  Lectures. — In  car- 
rying out  any  system  of  instruction  among  the  patients 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  it  is  important  that  while 
it  is  made  attractive  by  its  obvious  utility,  amusement 
should  if  possible  be  combined  with  it.  Some  mental 
effort  should  be  required,  but  none  that  is  laborious  or 
unpleasant. 

The  plan  for  a  regular  course  of  lectures,  referred  to 
in  my  last  report,  has  since  been  fully  matured,  and  is 
now  being  carried  out  with  the  most  gratifying  success. 
One  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  centre 
building,  thirty-six  by  twenty  feet,  with  a  ceiling  near 
nineteen  feet  high,  has  been  neatly  fitted  up  with  a 
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stage,  seats,  and  other  fixtures  for  a  lecture  room,  —  a 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  a  collection  of  appa- 
ratus and  illustrations, —  and  on  two  evenings  of  every 
week,  an  audience  of  about  one  hundred  persons  of 
both  sexes,  may  be  seen,  listening  with  marked  atten- 
tion and  the  most  perfect  propriety  to  the  different  sub- 
jects which  are  brought  to  their  notice.  As  far  as 
it  can  be  conveniently  effected,  it  is  intended  these  lec- 
tures shall  be  demonstrative  and  rendered  attractive  by 
as  great  a  variety  of  illustrations  as  can  be  appropriately 
introduced.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  these  ad- 
juvants are  not  always  necessary;  and  the  attention  of 
the  class  has  been  well  kept  up,  even  where  a  lecture 
of  fifty  minutes,  has  been  mostly  made  up  of  rather  dry 
details  or  somewhat  abstruse  philosophical  definitions. 
These  lectures  have  received  unqualified  approbation 
from  our  patients,  they  are  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure,  are  subjects  for  frequent  discussion,  and  what 
were  intended  to  have  been  only  once  a  week,  have  been 
made  more  frequent,  mainly  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  audience. 

The  regular  course  is  being  delivered  by  my  assist- 
ant, Dr.  John  Cur  wen,  who  in  addition  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  ordinary  duties,  has  spent  much  time 
and  labour  in  his  efforts  to  make  this  experiment  useful 
and  successful.  During  the  season,  to  add  to  the  variety, 
we  have  the  promise  of  lectures  by  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, well  known  in  our  community  for  talent  and 
scientific  acquirements. 

Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  noticed,  will  be 
Astronomy  (a  course  of  ten  lectures,  now  completed), 
Electricity,  Human  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Meteor- 
ology, Architecture,  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  of 
Buildings,  and  almost  any  thing  else  on  which  our 
volunteer  friends  may  prefer  speaking.     For  a  class 
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like  ours  a  few  subjects  should  be  strictly  interdicted, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  range  should  be  at  all 
limited,  and  from  the  list  given  above,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making  sufficient 
variety  for  many  months. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  course  on  Astronomy,  the 
Magic  Lanthorn  with  a  full  assortment  of  very  supe- 
rior slides  was  constantly  used  as  a  part  of  the  means 
of  illustration,  and  even  while  the  room  was  in  dark- 
ness, the  order  and  quiet  was  so  complete,  as  to  excite 
remark  from  some  of  our  inmates  who  had  witnessed 
in  other  places,  conduct  of  a  different  kind  from  indi- 
viduals who  had  never  been  residents  of  an  insane 
hospital. 

It  is  well  known  that  regular  schools  have  been 
established  in  some  hospitals,  and  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony of  their  value  and  success.  For  certain  classes 
of  patients  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being  a 
valuable  means  for  fixing  the  attention,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  quiet  of  the  wards.  Their 
general  applicability,  however,  (like  many  other  mat- 
ters about  which  there  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
a  diversity  of  opinion,)  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
class  of  patients  received  into  an  Institution.  In  this 
hospital,  and  with  most  of  the  patients  who  attend  our 
lectures,  I  believe  the  best  mode  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  giving  sufficient  mental  exercise  of  that  kind, 
is  by  lectures  such  as  are  now  in  progress.  Many 
who  attend  these  lectures  would  decline  taking  part  in 
a  regular  school,  and  indeed  would  hardly  be  asked  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  there  is  another  class,  who 
would  have  no  such  objection,  and  although  their  pro- 
gress might  not  be  great,  sufficient  collateral  advantage 
would  result,  to  compensate  for  all  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  measure. 
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The  opinion  is  too  prevalent,  that  the  insane  require 
for  their  comforts— their  enjoyments — their  reading— 
their  accommodations  of  nearly  every  kind,  something 
radically  different  from  what  would  have  been  their 
choice  when  sane.  Differences  at  times  are  really  ne- 
cessary and  discrimination  is  to  be  used,  but  it  will 
ultimately  be  found  that  the  nearer  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  will  permit  an  approximation  to  what  is 
required  by,  and  due  to  the  sane,  the  more  rational 
and  successful  will  be  our  treatment  of  the  insane.  We 
arejoo  apt  to  believe  that  what  has  not  been  done  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity  cannot  be  done,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  now  exist.  What  appears 
right  and  proper  should  be  tried,  —  if  tried  wTith  care 
and  prudence,  little  injury  can  result  from  the  experi* 
ment :  a  short  time  will  satisfy  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent observer,  whether  good  is  likely  to  come  from  it, 
and  even  if  it  proves  a  failure,  some  new  views  or  facts 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  derived  from  the  trial* 

Many  persons  forgetting  the  great  variety  there  is  in 
mental  diseases,  and  that  a  mind  deranged  on  one  sub- 
ject, may  be  sound  on  all  others,  seem  astonished  at 
some  of  the  means  of  treatment,  and  some  of  the  forms 
of  occupation  and  amusement  now  to  be  found  about 
most  well  conducted  hospitals.  The  questions  con- 
stantly asked  whether  the  insane  do  really  enjoy  any 
of  these  means,  whether  they  really  understand  what 
is  being  done,  or  whether  they  are  able  to  appreciate 
any  thing  of  the  higher  order  of  physical  or  intellectual 
enjoyment,  is  a  proof  that  the  true  condition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  this  class  is  not  so  well  understood,  as  to  give  to 
those  thus  afflicted  that  thoroughly  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened treatment  which  is  due  to  such  a  malady, and  neces- 
sary for  its  early  and  certain  removal.  Our  experience 
here,  would  seem  to  prove,  that  during  some  period  of 
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their  disease,  a  majority  of  our  patients  are  able  to 
appreciate  all  the  courtesies  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
participate  in  most  of  its  enjoyments,  occupations  and 
amusements,  in  a  restricted  way,  with  quite  as  much 
zest  as  a  majority  of  the  community  of  which  they 
were  recently  members. 

Instruction  of  Attendants.  —  Of  the  value  and 
necessity  for  a  numerous  corps  of  good  attendants  in 
every  hospital,  there  ought  not  at  this  day,  to  be  any 
difference  of  opinion;  and  every  superintendant  must 
feel  it  an  important  part  of  his  duties,  to  see  that  the 
best  within  his  reach  are  regularly  employed.  No  man 
could  have  too  many  good  qualifications  for  such  a  sta- 
tion, and  every  day  and  hour  would  give  him  oppor- 
tunities of  using  all  his  gifts  to  the  great  benefit  of 
those  around  him.  It  is  a  station  in  which  natural 
feelings  and  human  temper  are  often  sorely  tried.  To 
have  in  each  ward  an  individual  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically familiar  with  the  whole  subject  —  courteous  and 
refined  in  manner  —  Christianly  patient  and  benevo- 
lent in  character  —  able  to  act  as  the  guide  and  coun- 
sellor and  friend  of  all  the  patients  in  their  varying 
conditions,  —  to  direct  with  judgment,  and  act  with 
tact  in  every  emergency,  would  be  making  a  great 
stride  towards  perfection  in  our  institutions.  The  nearer 
we  approach  this,  the  nearer  right  we  shall  be. 

Most  individuals  when  they  first  engage  in  these  sta- 
tions are  perfect  novices,  and  we  should  expect  too  much 
to  Suppose  that  their  previous  pursuits  would  qualify 
them  to  perform  at  once,  all  their  duties  in  a  very  per- 
fect manner.  When  we  know  how  utterly  erroneous  are 
the  views  of  many,  otherwise,  well  informed  men  — 
how  injudicious  their  treatment  of  the  insane, — -can  we 
be  surprised  that  new  attendants  are  often  at  a  loss, 
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and  generally  require  considerable  training  before  their 
services  are  very  valuable  ? 

To  remedy  in  some  measure  these  difficulties,  and 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  attendants,  I  propose  to 
give  to  those  employed  in  this  Institution,  as  my  other 
engagements  will  permit,  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  nature  of  their  duties,  —  embracing  some 
general  views  of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the 
diseases  which  affect  our  patients  —  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  their  intercourse  with  them,  and 
with  each  other  —  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in 
difficult  cases,  and  such  other  matters,  as  wTould  be 
likely  to  give  them  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  their  calling.  Some  such  knowledge 
ought  really  to  be  possessed  by  every  one  before  he 
becomes  an  attendant,  and  when  all  these  things  are  pro- 
perly appreciated,  every  applicant  should  be  regularly 
examined  on  these  subjects  before  he  is  employed. 

No  duty  is  more  pleasant  than  to  be  able  to  acknow- 
ledge, as  I  am,  the  value  of  the  labours  of  supervisors  and 
attendants  in  this  Institution.  They  always  have  the 
power  of  earning  the  confidence  of  the  officers  and  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  patients,  and  in  numerous 
instances  have  been  most  successful  in  doing  so. 

Restraint.  —  The  subject  of  restraint  is  one  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  forgotten  in  the  reports  of  any 
Institution  for  the  insane.  In  previous  reports,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  the  last,  I  have  gone  so  fully 
into  this  subject  and  have  explained  my  views  so  mi- 
nutely, that  further  details  can  hardly  be  required.  It 
may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  with  a  larger  number 
of  patients,  the  restraint  has  been  less  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  that  without  making  any  pretensions 
to  being  a  non-restraining  Institution,  we  have  nearly 
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become  so  in  reality.  During  the  year  just  closed* 
scarcely  a  single  strap  or  mitten  or  any  similar  apparatus, 
has  restrained  the  movements  of  any  patient — cer- 
tainly none  has  been  used  for  the  last  eight  months ; 
while  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  muffs, 
strait-jackets,  tranquilising-chairs,  and  all  other  kin- 
dred or  rougher  means  were  interdicted  from  our  pre- 
mises on  their  first  occupation.  The  amount  of  seclu- 
sion too,  has  been  very  small,  often  scarce  a  single 
chamber  door  has  been  closed  during  the  day,  upon 
one  of  the  large  number  in  the  Institution, 

Improved  Prospects  of  the  Insane.  —  The  last 
few  years  have  witnessed  a  very  important  change  in 
public  feeling  respecting  the  insane,  and  in  most  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  a  great  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. The  tendency  of  things  at  present,  cheers  us 
with  the  hope,  that  still  greater  advances  are  about  to 
be  made,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
every  community  will  recognise  it  as  a  duty  to  make 
proper  provision  for  every  one  thus  afflicted.  From 
the  opening  of  this  Institution,  every  facility  for  obser- 
vation has  been  given  to  those  anxious  to  promote 
these  objects,  and  the  many  visits  of  this  description 
which  we  have  received,  makes  ushope  that  our  hospital, 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  in  this  good  work. 

During  the  past  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
eleven  Institutions  for  the  insane,  which  now  contain 
more  than  two  thousand  patients  and  although  very 
manifest  defects  exist  in  some,  particularly  in  those  for 
the  poor,  belonging  to  the  large  cities,  yet  as  a  whole, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  for  the  same  popula- 
tion, an  equal  number,  so  well  arranged,  so  well  con- 
ducted, and  so  successful  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country. 
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It  is  not,  however,  in  the  good  management  of  the 
hospitals  now  in  operation,  that  wre  see  the  most  im- 
portant evidences  of  the  improved  prospects  of  the 
insane ;  it  is  the  spirit  which  is  abroad  that  is  rapidly 
multiplying  the  number  of  these  Institutions,  asking 
for  modifications  in  the  arrangements  and  organisa- 
tion of  those  that  are  defective,  demanding  a  better 
style  of  architecture,  more  care  in  the  selection  of  sites, 
and  a  more  liberal  and  expansive  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients. It  is  the  feeling  which  sends  curable  patients, 
promptly  where  they  can  be  best  treated,  and  brings 
from  their  places  of  concealment  and  wretched  suffer- 
ing, numbers,  for  whom,  all  that  can  now  be  done,  is 
to  promote  their  physical  well  being  and  to  give  them 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 

Much  attention  is  now  given  to  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  for  our 
hospitals,  and  it  begins  to  be  generally  conceded,  that 
pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfect  perform- 
ance of  the  physical  and  intellectual  functions,  and  that 
a  man's  mental  condition  may  be  quite  as  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  air  which  surrounds  him  as  upon  any  other 
external  agent.  Of  all  places  ventilation  is  most  re- 
quired in  hospitals,  and  formerly  was  least  perfectly 
attained.  A  little  observation  must  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  careful  observer,  that  nothing  but  a  sys- 
tem of  forced  ventilation,  independent  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  not  to  be  regulated  by  windows,  doors 
or  simple  openings,  can  effect  this  object  at  all  times 
with  either  certainty  or  efficiency.  Any  other  plan 
will  be  found  to  act  least,  when  most  wanted.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  body  of  men  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  providing  for  the  future 
wants  of  the  insane,  can  faithfully  perform  their  trust,  un- 
less such  a  system  is  fully  carried  out  in  their  buildings. 
4* 
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The  fact  that  this  system  of  heating  in  connexion 
with  a  forced  ventilation  has  been  adopted  in  the  hos- 
pital in  progress  of  erection  in  New  Jersey,  and  is 
likely  to  be  in  that  proposed  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  auspicious  signs  of  the  times. 

Another  important  principle  seems  steadily  to  be 
gaining  advocates,  and  about  which  it  is  hoped  that  in 
a  few  years  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  and 
this  is,  that  the  best  and  most  perfect  kind  of  provision 
for  the  insane  in  the  commencement  of  their  malady 
will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  that 
there  is  great  danger  in  the  state  institutions,  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  their  support,  beyond  that  point, 
where  they  may  receive  all  the  advantages  which  can, 
and  ought  to  be  given  to  them. 

Should  the  project  for  a  State  Hospital  at  Harris- 
burg be  prosecuted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  be  made 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  patients,  and  the  insane 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms  House  be  re- 
modeled and  re-organised,  as  it  is  hoped  it  soon  will 
be,  Pennsylvania  will  then  offer  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  of  her  insane,  a  class  of  accommodations  not 
second  to  those  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

The  formation  of  the  "  Association  of  Medical  Super- 
intendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane," 
which  held  its  first  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall 
of  1844,  is  another  event  that  will  probably  be  produc- 
tive of  good  results.  The  best  interests  of  the  insane 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  promoted,  by  the  cordiality  and 
good  feeling  which  exist  among  its  members,  —  the 
zeal  with  which  its  objects  are  advocated,  and  the 
friendly  rivalry  which  animates  each  one  to  be  foremost 
in  advancing  the  permanent  welfare  of  all  who  are 
afflicted  with  mental  disease. 
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The  Benevolent  Character  of  this  Hospital.  — 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  who  are  now 
contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  to  the 
community  —  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
of  a  past  generation  who  freely  gave  their  time  and 
money  in  fostering  it,  and  promoting  its  prosperity  — 
that  the  doings  of  this  branch  of  the  corporation,  to- 
wards carrying  out  its  charitable  character,  should  be 
occasionally  adverted  to. 

This  hospital  offers  accommodations  to  all  classes; 
from  the  wealthy  it  expects  a  liberal  remuneration, — for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  highest  rates  paid,  are  far 
below  what  would  be  the  necessary  expenses  of  any 
thing  like  the  same  care  and  attention  in  a  private 
situation, — and  these  are  commonly  glad  to  give  all  that 
the  Institution  ever  asks  for  its  advantages.  To  those 
who  are  less  affluent,  and  who  desire  less  special  at- 
tendance, or  less  extensive  apartments,  the  rate  of 
course  is  proportionably  reduced,  while  the  sum  paid 
by  a  large  number  has  really  been  below  the  actual 
average  cost  of  each  patient,  —  no  reference  being  made 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  Hospital.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  the  Institution  has  always  received  a  number, — ■ 
proportioned  to  its  income — of  respectable  persons  in 
indigent  circumstances,  as  beneficiaries,  and  who  par- 
take of  all  the  essential  advantages  of  the  Institution 
without  charge  of  any  kind.  These  patients  are 
known  as  such,  only  to  the  officers  of  the  Institution. 
The  By-Laws  require  that  these  individuals  should 
always  be  cases  of  insanity  of  recent  occurrence,  and 
offering  a  reasonable  chance  for  restoration.  They  are 
admitted  for  a  limited  period,  and  if  found  to  be  im- 
proving, or  likely  to  improve  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
may  then  be  continued  till  their  restoration  is  complete. 

Formerly  cases  were  admitted  on  this  list  without 
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regard  to  the  duration  of  the  malady,  and  for  an  un- 
limited period,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  it 
was  generally  filled  with  chronic  cases,  and  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  it  afforded,  was  in  offering  a  permanent 
asylum  to  a  limited  number.  A  few  such  still  remain, 
but  the  present  regulation  has  been  in  force  for  several 
years,  and  has  widely  extended  the  benefits  of  the 
charity,  and  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  health 
many  who  could  not  otherwise  have  been  admitted. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  Hospital  in  1841,  202  pa- 
tients have  been  received  here  on  this  list,  or  subse- 
quently transferred  to  it.  Of  these,  165  have  been 
discharged  or  died,  and  37  remain  under  care.  Of  the 
admissions,  20  were  received  under  the  old  regulation, 
and  of  these  8  have  died  or  left  us,  and  12  remain. 

Of  those  discharged  from  this  list,  22  were  incurable 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  — 18  died,  (9  being  of 
the  22  incurables,)  and  16  were  removed  prematurely. 
Deducting  these  cases  from  165,  the  total  number  of 
discharges,  and  we  have  118,  who  were  subjected  to  a 
reasonably  protracted  course  of  treatment.  Of  these 
91  were  cured  and  11  much  improved.  The  state  of 
the  whole  of  these  discharges  is,  cured,  91;  much 
improved,  11;  improved,  20;  stationary,  25;  and  died, 
18. — Total,  165.  Scarce  one  of  these,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, without  this  noble  charity,  could  have 
entered  this  Institution  or  had  proper  treatment 
any  where.  How  much  direct  benefit  this  has  given 
to  the  community  can  only  be  estimated  by  computing 
the  value  of  so  many  useful  citizens  restored  to  society, 
or  calculating  the  expense  of  supporting  so  many  in- 
curable insane,  and  the  many  families  who,  deprived 
of  their  ordinary  means  of  support,  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure have  looked  to  the  public  for  their  maintainance. 

The  number  of  recoveries  among  these  is  less  than 
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would  have  been  shown  had  the  By-Laws  been  strictly 
carried  out,  —  but  unsuitable  cases  will  unavoidably 
get  upon  the  list;  —  a  limited  number,  as  has  been 
shown,  still  remain  of  those  who  have  really  become 
life-patients,  and  some  are  every  year  taken  out  by  their 
friends,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  admitted,  and  before  there  could  be  a  fair  trial 
of  treatment.  Caprice,  ignorance  of  the  chronic  cha- 
racter of  insanity,  or  satisfaction,  if  only  a  small  degree 
of  improvement  has  been  made,  seem  to  be  the  actu- 
ating motives  for  these  removals. 

Many  of  these  cases  have  possessed  peculiar  interest^ 
and  will  long  be  remembered  with  high  gratification 
by  every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  their 
treatment.  Among  them  have  been  individuals  of 
great  worth  and  excellence  of  character,  and  the  grati- 
tude which  has  been  felt  and  expressed  has  been  deep 
and  sincere,  as  the  benefits  received  have  often  been  to 
them  and  their  families  of  the  most  invaluable  kind. 

Retrospect.  —  There  are  some  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
that  must  always  be  referred  to  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  who  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  its- 
origin,  construction,  management  or  endowment,  and 
which  are  still  so  new  to  many,  that  no  harm  can 
result  from  their  recital  in  the  present  document. 

It  should  be  known  at  least  to  every  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  all  the  property  of  the  Institution  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  has  been  acquired  —  all 
the  hospital  and  other  buildings  constructed  and 
furnished,  and  all  the  improvements  upon  the  grounds 
of  every  kind  made,  without  ever  taking  one  cent  from 
the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Corporation,  using  any  of  its 
income,  or  receiving  a  single  dollar  from  the  treasuries 
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of  either  city,  county,  or  state;  and  that  for  its  support, 
it  relies  entirely  upon  its  own  resources  and  the  con- 
tributions of  the  benevolent. 

All  these  great  improvements  have  been  made  from 
a  fund  specially  devoted  to  that  one  purpose,  and  they 
have  been  thoroughly  completed  within  the  sum  thus 
appropriated.  This  fund  was  derived  solely  from  the 
sale  of  vacant  lots  east  and  west  of  the  hospital  in  the 
city,  and  which  had  previously  yielded  only  pasture 
for  the  stock  of  the  Institution.  What  a  profitable 
change  for  the  afflicted  and  the  community,  will  be 
shown  in  a  future  page,  and  what  a  direct  benefit  it 
has  conferred  on  the  city  and  state,  may  be  partly  esti- 
mated by  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  taxable  pro- 
perty in  that  neighbourhood. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  five  years  since  I  was 
entrusted  by  your  Board  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  various  departments  of  this  Institution,  and  exactly 
that  period  since  it  was  first  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor  without 
profit,  to  look  back  and  hastily  review  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  that  period. 

At  that  time  the  main  hospital  was  nearly  finished, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Since 
then,  all  the  divisions  of  the  house  for  the  classification 
of  the  patients  have  been  arranged,  the  lodges  for  forty 
patients  built,  and  the  whole  furnished;  a  fine  work- 
shop of  two  stories  has  been  put  up,  all  the  interior 
fences  made,  the  grounds  and  park,  levelled  and  laid 
out,  670  yards  of  brick  pavement  have  been  made, 
more  than  two  miles  of  walks  constructed  through  the 
grounds,  three  summer  houses  have  been  built,  a  large 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  set  out,  and 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
farm,  and  about  the  hospital  and  farm  buildings. 
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The  hospital  opened  with  ninety -three  patients  from 
the  old  Institution,  twelve  were  subsequently  received 
from  the  same  source,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-four 
have  been  received  directly  into  this  house.  From  its 
first  year  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  patients,  till  during  a  part  of  the  past  season, 
it  was  filled  almost  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  the  regular  increase  in  our  ad- 
missions, in  the  average  and  total  number  under 
care,  and  the  highest  number  at  one  time  in  the  hos- 
pital. — 

1841.    1842.    1843.    1844.    1845. 

1.  Admissions.  83*  111  140  153  177 

2.  Average  number.  104f  114  132  151  162 

3.  Highest  number.  116  127  145  163  174 

4.  Total  number.  176  238  258  285  328 

During  this  period,  769  patients  have  been  under 
care,  and  of  these  313  have  left  us  cured,  287  in  differ- 
ent states  of  improvement,  stationary,  or  have  died, 
and  169  remain. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  these,  the  restraint  has  been 
much  diminished,  and  restraining  apparatus  even  of 
the  mildest  kind  almost  entirely  banished  from  use. 
Greater  freedom  of  movement  has  been  given  to  all ; 
active  exercise  in  the  open  fields  has  been  substituted 
for  almost  no  exercise  in  small  yards,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  general  health  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  violence,  noise  and  confusion  materially 
diminished.  The  chronic  insane  have  shown  the 
effects  of  the  change  as  much  as  any  other  class  of 

*  Exclusive  of  those  from  the  old  hospital. 

t  For  the  period  after  the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  city. 
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patients.  During  the  evening,  instead  of  lounging  and 
sleeping  about  the  halls,  or  retiring  with  the  sun,  a 
majority  of  the  patients  have  been  seen  reading,  or 
listening  to  others  — -  attending  regular  courses  of  leo 
tures^  or  using  the  time  in  a  way  to  show  that  if  the 
"  monotony  of  hospital  life  "  has  not  been  removed,  it 
has  at  least  been  rendered  less  irksome. 

In  the  five  years  of  this  hospital's  existence,  there 
have  been  about  as  many  under  its  care,  as  there  were 
in  the  hospital  in  the  city  in  its  first  thirty  years.  The 
recoveries  here  have  been  as  many  in  these  five  years,  as 
they  were  there  in  the  first  thirty-six  years,  although 
mania-a-potu  was  then  registered  as  insanity,  and  must 
have  added  to  the  number  of  cures. 

In  the  ^.ve  years  immediately  preceding  the  removal 
of  the  insane  from  the  city,  the  number  under  treatment 
was  only  429,  and  the  number  of  recoveries  but  SO. 

During  the  last  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
insane  department  in  Philadelphia,  the  number  under 
treatment  was  about  the  same  as  we  have  had  here  in 
five  years,  but  the  number  of  recoveries  in  the  last 
twelve  years  there,  was  only  300,  or  13  less  than  we 
have  had  here  in  five  years. 

While  a  removal  from  the  city  has  added  so  much 
to  the  number  accommodated,  and  while  the  ratio  of 
cures,  has  increased,  it  will  be  found  that  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  has  diminished.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  hospital,  out  of  the  same  number  of  patients,  under 
care,  as  we  have  reported,  the  deaths  were  146, — 
to  reach  the  same  number  of  cures  as  we  have  had, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  167,  while  ours  have  been  but 
70.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  mania-a-potu 
which  increased  the  number  of  cures,  by  being  classed 
as  insanity  —  in  the  same  way  must  have  added  to  the 
number  of  deaths,  although  to  what  extent  there  is 
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now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  With  the  same  num- 
ber under  care  during  the  last  years  of  the  insane  being 
in  the  city,  80  died  (mania-a-potu  not  included)  and  to 
reach  the  same  number  of  recoveries  as  we  have  had, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  108,  instead  of  70. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  first  five  years  of  this 
hospital,  and  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  the  following  abstract  of  the  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  kinds,  at  my  request,  has  been 
carefully  prepared  from  the  books  of  the  institution 
by  William  G.  Malin,  the  efficient  steward  of  the  esta- 
blishment* 


1841. — Expenditures. 
Salaries  and  wages  of  all  kinds 
Household  expenses         - 
Furniture,  fuel,  lights  and  soap 
Farm,  garden,  grounds,  live  stock  and  car- 


riages 


$8137  45 

5112  68 

3399  58 

442  54 

306  95 

95  55 

548  26 

18043  01 

9753  81 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings  - 

Medicine         - 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Total  expenditures 
Nett  receipts      - 


Excess  of  expenditures  -        -      $8289  20 
Average  number  of  patients        90 
"        of  free  patients  22i 
Average  cost  of  each  patient  per  week  $3  S5h 

*  Reference  is  made  to  the  current  years,  and  not  to  the  financial 
years  of  the  Corporation. 
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1842. 

Salaries  and  wages      -        -  $11656  73 

Household  expenses     -        -  6610  13 

Furniture,  fuel,  &o.     -        -  3858  71 

Farm,  garden,  &c.       -        -  1067  09 

Repairs  and  improvements  -  1895  55 

Medicine     -  436  38 

Miscellaneous      -        -        -  790  12 


Expenditures 
Nett  receipts 

Excess  of  expenditures  - 
Average  number  of  patients  114 

"        "        of  free  patients        231 
Average  cost  per  week  $ 4  44. 


$26314  71 
19022  57 

$7292  14 


1843. 

Salaries  and  wages 

$10836  25 

Household  expenses 

7704  12 

Furniture,  fuel,  &c. 

4546  15 

Farm,  garden,  &c. 

1539  41 

Repairs  and  improvements  - 

1084  02 

Medicine     - 

357  49 

Miscellaneous      - 

588  67 

Expenditures  - 

$26656  U 

Nett  receipts  - 

22524  77 

Excess  of  expenditures    -  $4131  34 


Average  number  of  patients        132 
"  "  free  patients    27g 

Average  cost  per  week  $3  88. 
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1844. 

Salaries  and  wages       -  -  $10914  27 

Household  expenses     -  -  8747  38 

Furniture,  fuel,  &c.      -  -  4684  93 

Farm,  garden,  &c.        -  -  1134  63 

Repairs  and  improvements  -  2115  45 

Medicine      -  349  50 

Miscellaneous      -        -  -  681  24 


Expenditures  -        -        -        $28627  40 
Nett  receipts  -        -        -  26568  53 

Excess  of  expenditures   -  $2058  87 

Average  number  of  patients         151 

"  "  free  patients 

Average  cost  per  week  $3  64J. 
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1845. 

Salaries  and  wages       -  -  $10866  72 

Household  expenses     -  -  9936  09 

Furniture,  fuel,  &c.      -  -  4223  38 

Farm,  garden,  &c.        -  -  1285  39 

Repairs  and  improvements  -  1719  31 

Medicine     -  474  07 

Miscellaneous      -  761  90 


Expenditures  -        -        -        $29266  86 
Nett  receipts  -        -        -  27883  21 

Excess  of  expenditures  -  $1383  65 

Average  number  of  patients        162 
"  "  free  patients    Ti\ 

Average  cost  per  week  $3  47J 
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Total  amount  expended    from  the 

Amount 

expended 

on  free  patients 

treasury  in 

in 

1841         was 

$8289  20 

1841 

was 

$4510  22 

1842 

7292  14 

1842 

a 

5386  16 

1843 

4131  34 

1843 

iC 

5487  56 

1844 

2058  87 

1844 

iC 

6509  36 

1845 

1383  65 

1845 

ti 

6727  76 

Balance  in  hand 
at  end  of  1845 

1534  79 

$28621  06 

Receipts  from 

the  treasury   $24689  99 

During  the  whole  five  years  therefore,  there  have 
been  received  from  the  treasury  $24,689  79,  of  which 
$1,534  79  remain  on  hand,  and  the  balance  has  been 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  The 
total  amount  expended  on  free  indigent  patients  during 
that  period  has  been  $28,621  06.*  Financially,  there- 
fore, this  branch  of  the  corporation  has  prospered,  as 
well  as  in  its  custodial  and  curative  departments.  In 
its  first  year  with  an  average  of  90  patients,  and  22§ 
free,  it  expended  from  the  treasury  $8,289  20,  —  in  the 
year  just  closed,  with  an  average  of  162,  and  37  free 
patients,  it  expended  only  $1,383  65  from  that  source, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  free  patients 
during  1845,  has  been  shown  to  be  $6,727  76. 

This  change  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  on  many 
accounts,  particularly  because  for  the  last  two  years, 


*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  during  the  same  period 
of  five  years,  the  hospital  in  the  city  expended  at  least  $55,000  on  free 
patients,  so  that  both  branches  of  the  Corporation  from  1841  to  1845, 
inclusive,  actually  expended  more  than  $83,000  on  the  indigent  sick 
and  insane  of  Pennsylvania. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  income  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  left  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital 
in  the  city,  in  which  it  is  well  known,  a  much  larger 
amount  might  every  year  be  beneficially  expended. 

In  the  expenditures  of  this  hospital,  it  has  always 
been  a  rule  that  every  thing  should  be  done  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  economy  —  to  that  true  economy, 
which  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  "  consists  in  never 
spending  a  dollar  without  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
its  being  useful,  and  in  avoiding  waste  of  every  kind ; 
but  at  the  same  time  making  a  liberal  use  of  every 
means  that  is  likely  to  promote  the  recovery  of  the 
patients,  or  when  that  is  not  possible,  to  give  them  the 
highest  degree  of  health,  happiness,  and  enjoyment, 
of  which  their  situation  is  susceptible."  In  doing  this 
it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  rendered 
by  the  steward  and  matron,  in  the  careful  and  prudent 
management  of  the  departments  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

The  ascertained  average  cost  of  each  free  patient  till 
cured,  has  been  found  to  be  about  sixty  dollars,  so  that 
one  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  Capital  Stock,  and 
thus  secured  forever  as  a  permanent  fund,  is  now  known 
experimentally,  to  be  sufficient  for  the  restoration  to  a 
sound  mind  and  to  society,  of  at  least  one  sufferer  for 
every  year  the  Institution  may  exist.  To  what  more 
delightful  end,  could  those  whom  Providence  has 
blessed  with  abundant  means,  devote  a  portion  of  their 
bounty,  than  in  adding  to  the  ability  of  this  Corporation 
to  give  to  fellow  men,  —  poor  in  this  world's  riches, — 
the  use  of  reason,  to  restore  to  families  their  members 
or  protectors,  and  to  the  community  some  of  its  most 
worthy  citizens. 

The  experiment  of  this  Institution  seems  to  have 
proved,  that  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  arrange- 
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ments  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  are  best 
appreciated  by  the  public ;  and  what  has  already  been 
detailed  is  believed  to  show  conclusively,  that  thus  far, 
this  hospital  has  done  all  that  was  anticipated  by  its 
projectors,  and  more  than  realised  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 

Conclusion.  —  Looking  to  the  past  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  through  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, has  gone  on  quietly  and  unostentatiously  fulfilling 
its  legitimate  destiny,  —  carrying  out  the  great  object 
of  its  founders,  "  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miserable," 
—  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  usefulness 
known  but  to  few  of  the  charities  of  our  country,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  pious  invocation  which  was 
engraved  on  its  corner-stone  in  1755,  and  which  formed 
the  closing  words  of  the  address  at  the  commencement 
of  this  building  in  1836,  has  been  bountifully  answered. 
Looking  to  the  future,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
modern  science,  and  with  greatly  extended  means  for 
usefulness,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  ask  for  it,  a 
continuance  of  that  wise  and  liberal  benevolence  which 
has  heretofore  fostered  and  governed  it,  and  in  the  very 
words  of  our  forefathers,  still  to  invoke,  as  they  did, 
aid  from  on  high,  —  "  May  the  God  of  mercies  bless 
the  undertaking." 

THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
1st  Mo.,  1st,  1846. 


ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 


IXTO    THE 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE4 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted 
into  this  institution.  Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  not  received ;  and  for  the  epileptic,  a  special  agree- 
ment should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania-a-Potu,  are  not  received  into  this 
hospital  —  but  into  that  in  the  city,  exclusively. 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a  patient,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c,  with  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,!  and  to  furnish  a  certificate 
of  the  patient's  insanity,  from  some  respectable  graduate 

*  This  is  the  only  title  of  this  Institution,  and  the  only  proper  direc- 
tion for  letters,  &c.  —  other  names,  occasionally  used,  are  liable  to 
make  confusion,  by  confounding  it  with  another  institution  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

j-  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  front  of  this 
report,  and  their  places  of  residence  can  be  learned,  on  application  at 
the  Hospital,  in  Pine  street  above  Eighth,  Philadelphia,  —  where  blank 
forms  for  Physician's  certificate,  bond,  questions,  &c,  can  always  be 
obtained. 
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of  medicine —  with  a  request  from  a  near  relative  or 
friend,  that  the  individual  may  be  received  into  the 
institution.  A  full  and  detailed  history  of  each  case  is 
also  particularly  requested. 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a  patient 
when  discharged  —  security  is  always  required  from 
some  responsible  resident  of  the  city  or  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia; and  if  a  patient  is  removed  tmcured,  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician;  — 
board  is  always  required  for  thirteen  weeks. 

Large  chambers  and  private  attendants  can  always 
be  supplied,  if  desired  by  the  friends  of  patients. 


Contributions  and  donations  will  be  received  by  any 
of  the  Managers,  or  by  the  Treasurer,  at  No.  135  S. 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Legacies  should  be  given  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institution,  viz.:  to  "The  Contributors  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Hospital." 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF    THE 


MANAGERS 


STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 


Made  to  the  Legislature,  February  %  1847. 


ALBANY: 

C.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  AND  CO.,  PUBLIC    PRINTERS. 
1847. 


STATE    OF    NEW-YORK. 


No.  30. 


IN  SENATE., 

Feb.  2,  1847, 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Ulica,  January  30,  1847. 

To  the  Hon.  Addison  Gardiner, 

President  of  the  Senate: 

SIR: 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  H.  HUBBARD, 
C.  A.  MANN,- 
A.  MUNSON, 
SILAS  D.  CHILDS, 
N.  DEVEREUX, 
T.  ROMEYN  BECK, 
DAVID  BUEL,  Junior, 
J.  S.  WADSWORTH. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM, 


MANAGERS. 

THOMAS  H.  HUBBARD,  Utica. 

NICHOLAS  DEVEREUX,     .  " 

ALFRED  MUNSON,  " 

CHARLES  A.  MANN,  " 
CHARLES  B.  COVENTRY, 

SILAS  D.  CHILDS,  " 

T.  ROMEYN  BECK,  Albany. 

DAVID  BUEL,  Junior,  Troy. 

JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH,  Geneseo. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 


AMARIAH  BRIGHAM,  M.  D.  Superintendent  and  Physician. 
HORACE  A.  BUTTOLPH,  M.  D.  First  Assistant  Physician. 
D.  TILDEN  BROWN,  M.  D.  Second  Assistant  Physician. 
JOHN  M.  SLY,  Steward. 
Mrs.  SLY,  Matron. 


EDMUND  A.  WETMORE,  Treasurer,  Utica. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the 
year  ending  November  ,30  1846. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE : 

In  compliance  with  the  act  organizing  the  Asylum,  which  requires 
that  the  Managers  should  report  annually  to  the  Legislature  the  con- 
dition of  the  Institution,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the 
following 

REPORT. 

By  an  act  passed  May  7,  1844,  the  Managers  were  authorized  to 
contract  for  the  erection  of  "  two  additional  wings  of  brick,  to  be 
connected  with  the  wings  of  the  present  building;  each  of  said  wings 
not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  thirty-eight  feet 
in  width,  and  three  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement ;  and 
also  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  of  brick,  to  be  connected  with 
the  said  new  wings,  for  hospitals,  washing  and  ironing  rooms,  and 
shops  for  the  use  of  said  asylum."  Under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  we  commenced  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  in  1844.  They  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  patients 
were  first  admitted  into  them  on  the  first  of  September  last. 

The  main  building,  first  erected,  was  originally  intended  only  as  a 
part  of  a  more  extended  plan,  and  was  not  adapted  or  intended  to 
form  a  complete  Asylum.  Without  the  additions  authorised  by  the 
act  of  May,  1844,  it  must  have  remained  an  imperfect  and  inconve- 
nient Institution.  There  were  no  rooms  properly  adapted  to  the 
noisy  and  violent  class  of  patients  ;  who  were,  consequently,  obliged 
to  be  placed  in  rooms  not  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients, which  were  warmed  with  difficulty,  badly  ventilated,  and  where 
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the  other  patients  were  disturbed  by  their  noise.  No  provision  was 
made  for  a  hospital  to  which  the  sick  could  be  removed.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  removing  the  wash  rooms  and  bakery  from  the 
main  building  was  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  whilst  work 
shops  were  essential  to  furnish  suitable  occupation  for  the  patients. 
All  these  difficulties  are  happily  removed  by  the  new  erections,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  more  than  doubled 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  arrangements  for  warming,  the  kitchen  ranges,  the  fixtures  for 
bathing,  &c,  in  the  new  buildings,  are  constructed  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  substantial  manner,  embracing  all  the  recent  improvements. 
The  Institution  can  now  accommodate  about  six  hundred  patients,  as 
great  a  number  as  it  is  ever  advisable  to  collect  together  in  one 
Asylum.  It  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  benevolent  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  any  similar  Institution  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  embarassing  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  Managers  in  first  preparing  the  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients, was  the  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  It  was  at 
first  obtained  from  a  large  well,  from  which  the  water  was  elevated 
by  a  pump  operated  by  horse  power  to  the  attic  of  the  building  ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  at  certain  periods,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
the  quantity  that  could  be  procured  from  the  well  was  insufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  Institution,  and  that  it  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
supply  the  increased  number  of  patients,  which  the  new  buildings 
would  accommodate. 

By  an  act  passed  April  22,  1846,  the  Managers  were  authorized 
to  use  the  surplus  water  discharged  around  the  fifth  lock  of  the  Che- 
nango canal,  to  operate  a  pump  to  supply  the  Asylum  with  water 
from  said  canal  or  Nail  creek,  and  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  works,  which  were  erected  during  the 
last  summer.  The  water  is  conveyed  about  half  a  mile. in  an  iron 
pipe  of  3  inch  bore,  and  elevated  ninety-six  feet  to  a  reservoir  in  the 
attic  of  the  building.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump, 
operated  by  a  water-wheel  propelled  by  the  surplus  water  discharged 
round  the  fifth  lock  on  the  Chenango  canal. 

This  method  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  has  thus 
far  been  perfectly  successful,  and  the  Institution  is  now  furnished 
with  a  steady  and  abundant  supply  which  is  distributed  through  the 
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whole  establishment.     The  whole  expense  will  not   exceed   the  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislature. 

By  reference  to  the  treasurer's  report,  which  is  herewith  submit- 
ted, it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  paid  during  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  November,  on  account  of  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ings, is  $21,607 .  64;  the  sum  paid  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  fur- 
naces for  the  new  buildings,  is  $3,661.02;  for  supply  of  water, 
$4,016  .  13;  and  for  improving  and  enclosing  the  grounds,  $441.27. 
For  this  expenditure  we  are  required  by  law  to  render  vouchers  and 
account  to  the  Comptroller.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  current 
receipts  for  the  support  of  patients  at  the  prices  charged,  have  been 
adequate  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution.  The 
price  charged  for  the  board  of  patients  supported  by  counties  or 
towns,  is  $2  per  week,  and  for  patients  supported  by  their  friends  or 
their  own  property,  from  $2  .  50  to  $4  per  week. 

In  anticipation  of  the  increased  number  of  patients  which  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  new  buildings,  the  managers,  by  an  act  passed 
April  22,  1846,  were  authorised  on  the  nomination  of  the  superin- 
tendent, to  appoint  a  second  assistant  physician,  whose  salary  was 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  resident  offi- 
cers of  the  Institution.  Under  the  authority  thus  given,  Doct.  D* 
Tilden  Brown  has  been  appointed  second  assistant  physician,  and 
his  salary  fixed  at  $500, 

On  the  first  of  April  last,  the  former  steward,  Cyrus  Chatfield,  and 
the  former  matron,  Mrs.  Chatfield,  resigned  their  places,  and  John 
M.  Sly  was  then  appointed  steward,  and  Mrs.  Sly,  matron;  who 
have  discharged  their  respective  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  superintendent. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  act,  chap.  135,  Laws  of  1842,  organiz- 
ing the  Asylum,  the  Managers  were  authorized  to  determine  the  an- 
nual salaries  and  allowances  of  the  treasurer  and  resident  officers  of 
the  Asylum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
£tate,  Comptroller,  and  Attorney-General,  and  it  was  provided  by 
said  act  that  the  said  salaries  should  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the 
State  Treasury,  and  that  the  aggregate  amount  should  not  exceed 
$5,500  in  any  one  year.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  was  fixed  at  $2,000;  of  the  first  assist- 
ant physician  at  $700;  of  the  treasurer  at  $500;  of  the  steward  at 
$500;  of  the  matron  at  $200;  and  of  the  second  assistant  physi- 
cian at  $500:  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $4,400. 
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The  Managers  believe  that  these  salaries  are  no  more  than  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  for^he  talent  and  the  great  responsibi- 
lity and  labor  required  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 
As  under  the  new  Constitution,  no  money  can  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1842,  for  the  payment  of  these  sa- 
laries,   a  specific  appropriation  for  their  payment  will  be  required. 

Those  who  framed  and  passed  the  law  for  the  organization  of  this 
Asylum,  deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution  that  the 
salaries  of  the  resident  officers  should  be  paid  directly  from  the  State 
Treasury.  We  think  this  was  a  wise  provision,  as  it  renders  those 
who  have  the  actual  management  of  the  Institution,  not  dependent 
for  their  support' on  the  income  derived  from  patients,  and  wholly 
exempts  them  from  any  temptation  by  improper  means,  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Asylum,  by  diminishing  the  comforts  of  those 
committed  to  their  care. 

By  the  act,  chap.  324,  Laws  of  1846,  insane  convicts  in  State 
prisons,  are  directed  to  be  removed  to  this  Asylum,  and  retained 
therein  so  long  as  they  continue  insane,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses"  of 
supporting  this  class  of  patients. 

We  refer  to  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  which  is 
herewith  submitted  for  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  condition 
and  operations  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  or  some  one  of  their 
number,  to  visit  the  Asylum  as  often  as  once  in  each  week,  in  order 
that  the)7  may  have  a  careful  supervision  not  merely  of  the  general 
management  of  the  Institution,  but  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
patients. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  managers  have  not  been  sat- 
isfied with  merely  formal  visits,  but  some  of  their  number  have  care- 
fully examined  into  the  condition  of  all  the  patients  and  their  treat- 
ment. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  investigations  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  The  zeal,  devotion,  and  eminent  ability, 
of  the  superintendent,  Doct.  Brigham,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  duties  are  well  known;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Asylum  and  the  condition  of  the  patients  prove  that  his  exer- 
tions have  been  faithfully  seconded  by  all  under  his  direction. 
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The  patients  generally  seem  contented  and  happy,  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  and  as  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  as  their  un- 
fortunate condition  will  admit. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  of  the  institution,  from  its  first  organization, 
that  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  most  rigid  economy  should  be 
adopted  in  its  administration,  and  nothing  be  squandered  or 
wasted  by  neglect,  so  on  the  other  that  nothing  should  be  omitted 
which  w7as  necessary  to  the  safety,  the  comfort,  or  the  restoration  ot 
those  committed  to  its  care.  This  maxim  we  believe  has  been  scru- 
pulously adhered  to. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  H.  HUBBARD, 

C.  A.  MANN, 

A.  MUNSON, 

SILAS  D.  CHILDS, 

N.  DEVEREUX, 

C.  B.  COVENTRY, 

T.  ROMEYN  BECK, 

DAVID  BUEL,  Jr., 

JAMES.  S.  WADS  WORTH. 


TREASURERS'  REPORT. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum : 

The  undersigned,  Treasurer  of  said  Asylum,  respectfully  submits 
the  following  condensed  report  of  the  receipts  and  payments,  during 
the  year  ending  30th  November,  1846,  on  account  of  the  Asylum, 
exclusive  of  monies  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  for  fixtures,  furniture,  &c,  for  the  new 
buildings,  and  for  furnishing  supply  of  water. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  30th,  1845, $8,287  24 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  salaries  of  offi- 
cers,   3,850  00 

Received  from  counties  and  towns  for  support  of  pa- 
tients,    21,740  85 

Received  from  sundry  pay  patients, 11,277  28 

for  steam  engine  sold, — 429  41 

from  miscellaneous  sources, 32  37 


$45,617  15 


PAYMENTS. 

For  alterations  and  repairs  of  buildings, $1,641  42 

"    furniture, 2,007  67 

"    salaries  of  officers, 3,850  00 

"     advances  for  clothing  of  patients,- - 2,275  91 

Refunded  to  sundry  patients  on  leaving  the  Asylum,  198  95 
For  attendants,  assistants,  and  labor,---  $7,217  88 

"    fuel  and  lights, 2,735  83 

"    medical  supplies  and  instruments,--         467  16 

Carried  forward, — . 

$  $ 
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Brought  forward, $  $ 

"    books  and  stationery, 280  09 

"    provisions,  household  stores  and  all  • 

other  current  expenses, 15,488  19 

—         26,189  15 

Balance  in  Treasury  at  this  date, -,-  -  — 9,454  05 


$45,617  15 


E.  A.  WETMORE,   Treasurer. 
Utica,  December  1,  1846. 


Treasurer's  Report. 


Funds  appropriated  for   erection  and  for  fixtures  and  furniture  of 


neio  buildings. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum : 

The  undersigned  Treasurer  of  said  Asylum,  respectfully  submits 
the  following  statement  of  the  payments  made  during  the  year  end- 
ing November  30,  1846,  on  account  of  the  buildings  &c,  authorized 
to  be  erected  by  act  of  May  7,  1844. 

For  Buildings. 

Paid  Scranton  &  Nye  for  lumber,-  - -  -  $2,402  38 

"  "  "      on  contract   for   carpenters  and 

joiners  work,  — 800  00 

"     Wm.  Jones,  on  contract  for  plasterers  and  mason  work,  5,189  41 

"     Walker  &  Cozzens,  for  lumber, 54  24 

"     Wood  &  Herbage,  for  painting, 124  50 

«     C.  Churchill,  for  lumber, 487  64 

. "     A.  Landgraff  &  sons,  for  glass, 495  00 

«     S.  Farwell,  for  lumber, 4  27 

Carried  forward, - $ 
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Brought  forward,-* $ 

Paid  E.  Henry,  for  plumbers  work, 9G  13 

"  L.  Lawrence,  for  lumber  and  plaining, 74  28 

"  K.  Devereux,  for  labor, 6  75 

"  Regan  &  Healy,  for  mason  work, 454  87 

"  Porter  &  Brady,  for             do         479  95 

"  R.  Northway,  for  advertising, 4  88 

"  C.  Palmer,  for  carpenters'  work, 31  69 

"  J.  &  D.  Leland,  for  brick, --  1,151  33 

"  0.  O'Neil  &  Co.,  on    contract  for  tin   roofs,  cop- 
per gutters,  &c, 2,673  49 

"  Sayre  &  House,  for  nails,  spikes  &c, 340  82 

"  A.  Munson,  for  travelling  expenses  buying  lumber,  9  63 

"  John  Felt,  for  flooring, - -  1,445  98 

"  E.Lee,   for  stone, 20  00 

"  White,  Hide  &  Co.,  for  lumber,- 53  80 

"  D.  Wall,  for  cutting  stone, 31  13 

"  Bailey,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  for  cast  iron  window  guards,  1,292  67 

"  Peter  Green,  for  windows,-  - 51  37 

"  Dana,  Son  &  Co.,  for  locks, 475  00 

"  D.  Reed,  for  measuring  lumber, - 19  76 

"  M.  Hart  &  Son,  for  transportation  and  wire  cloth,  103  09 

"  W.  Beebe,  expenses  from  New-York, 25  00 

"  Tatham  &  Brothers,  for  lead  and  lead  pipe, —  ---  1,685  60 

"  N.  C.  Newell,  for  paints  and  oil,-  -  - 234  42 

"  D.  WTood,  for  painting, - 899  25 

"  J.  Hungerford,  for   charcoal, -  '6  40 

"  P.  Mc  Cool,  for  labor, 43  75 

"  N.  Downer  &  Son,  for  lumber, , 40  49 

"  V.  V.  Livingston,  for  freight, 20  79 

"  McQuade  &  Clark,  for  lumber, 27  77 

"  L.  R.  Darrow,  for  freight, 13  85 

"  P.  V.  Kellogg,  for  white  lead  &c.,-- 53  48 

"  E.  Avery  &  Co.,  for  transportation, 12  53 

"  G.  O.  Bussy,  for  superintendence, 170  25 

|21,607  64 
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For  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Furnaces. 

Paid  A.  Munson,  for  bedticking  purchased  by  him, —  $139  06 

"  G.  Johnson,  for  curled  hair, 873  51 

"  E.  D.  Paine,  for  bedsteads, 7  50 

"  Ontario  steam  and  packet  boat  Co.  for  prints,---  169  90 

"  M.  Hart  &  Son,  for  transportation, 2  43 

"  Read  &  Co.,  for  ticking, 92  39 

"  W.  D.  Hughs,  for  carpenters'  work, -  -  112  49 

"  Evan  Lewis,  for            do               97  87 

"  A.  Munson,  for  blankets   he  purchased, 269  31 

"  W.  B.^  Munroe,  for  mattrasses,-  ----- 27  37 

"  J.  Read,  for  cotton  for  mattrasses, 56  75 

"  N.  White,  for  fire  brick, 46  00 

"  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  for  furnaces,  ranges,  &c, 849  56 

"  Jordan  L.  Mott,  for  bath  tubs, 220  56 

"  W.  Jones,  for  mason  work  and  materials, 667  19 

"  Dows  &  Kissam,  for  freight,- 10  00 

"  Watson,  Ellis  &  Co.,  for  keelers, 19  13 


$3,661  02 


For  Supply  of  Water. 

Paid  A.  S.  Pond,  on  contract  for    constructing    water 

works, $3,790  34 

"     Tatham  &  Brothers,  for  cocks  and  stops, 22 181 

"     W.  H.  Ad  ams  for  transportation, 148 

"     L.  M.  Taylor,  engineer, 2  50 

$4,016  13 


For  Enclosing  Grounds. 
Paid  T.  Hopper,  for  labor  of  men  and  teams,-  - 


$441  27 


E.  A.  WETMORE,  Treasurer. 


Vtica,  Dec.  1,  1846. 


■FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Superintendent  of  the  New-York  State   Lunatic 
As'vlum  at  Uiica,  for  the  year  ending  November  30th, 

1846, 


-To  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum  : 

Gentlemen — At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  of  patient'' 
at  the  Asylum  was 

Men.        Women. 
285         143         142 
337         163         174 


Admitted  during  the  year, 


Total  number  in  the  course  of  the  year,—    622         306         316 


Of  this  number  there  have  bzen — 


Discharged,  recovered, — ------- 133 

"         improved, —  -- — -- —  60 

"         unimproved, 33 

died, -- 22 

Total  discharges  during  the  year,--- 248 

Remaining  in  the  Asylum, Nov.  20th,  1846,  374 


Men. 

Women 

65 

68 

26 

34 

15 

18 

13 

9 

119 

129 

187 

187 

In  addition  to  the  recoveries  of  patients,  mentioned  in  the  forego- 
ing table,  there  are  now  above  thirty  in'the  Asylum  who  are  well. 
Some  are  waiting  for  their  friends,  who  have  already  been  notified 
to  come  for  them,  and  others  remain  with  us  awhile,  for  fear  of  be- 
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coming  again  unwell  if  they  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  will 
be  too  soon  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  from  which 
they  have  just  recovered, 

This  number  of  restored  patients,  is  not  however  larger  than  gene- 
rally remain  here,  and  who  contribute  very  much  to  the  good  order, 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  other  patients.  We  have  found  among 
the  advantages  of  a  large  number  of  patients  at  one  Institution,  is 
that  of  always  having  many  who  are  nearly  or  quite  well,  and  who 
constitute  a  most  useful  class  of  assistants.  They  do  us  great  good 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  labor,  schools,  exhibitions  and  other 
amusements  that  engage  the  attention,  and  benefit  many  of  the  in- 
sane, but  which  cannot  be  conducted  in  an  interesting  manner  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  considerable  number  of  those  that  are  rational. 

A  complaint  made  at  most  of  the  Institutions  for  the  cure  of  the 
insane,  that  patients  are  removed  too  soon,  we  have  very  rarely 
had  occasion  to  make.  This  we  suppose  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  law  of  this  State  respecting  this  Asylum,  that  "no  patient 
shall  be  admitted  for  a  shorter  period  than  six  months."  That  is, 
patients  shall  not  be  removed  in  less  than  six  months  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  who  not  having  any  interest 
whatever  in  patients  remaining  at  the  Institution  longer  than  for 
their  good,  will  advise  to  their  timely  removal.  For  the  good  of  the 
insane,  we  believe  such  a  regulation  should  be  adopted  in  other  In- 
stitutions, and  that  patients  should  not  be  received  on  trial,  merely  for 
three  months  as  is  often  the  case.  According  to  our  experience,  re- 
cent and  curable  cases  do  not  generally  recover  in  three  months,  but 
a  majority  do  in  four  or  five  months.  Consequently  if  patients  are 
removed  at  the  end  of  one  quarter,  when  beginning  to  convalesce, 
they  are  very  liable  to  relapse,  while  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
remain  but  a  month  or  two  longer,  permanent  recovery  might  be  se- 
cured. 

The  law  of  this  State  is  a  wise  regulation  in  other  respects.  Not 
unfrequently  the  guardians  of  insane  persons  are  forced  by  public 
opinion,  and  contrary  to  their  own  wishes  to  place  those  under  their 
charge  at  an  Asylum  for  the  insane.  But  they  are  sometimes  not 
disposed  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  of  curative  treatment,  and  frequent- 
ly will  not,  unless  there  is  such  a  regulation  as  we  have  referred  to, 
consequently  patients  thus  removed  in  a  short  time  are  not  material- 
ly improved;  the  benefits  and  utility  of  Institutions  for  the  cure  of 
the  insane  are  decried  and  the  worst  effect  is,  to  deter  other  patients 
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that  might  be  restored,  from  being  sent  to  them.  But  as  we  have 
said,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  this  respect,  as  our  patients 
are  generally  permitted  to  remain  until  they  have  had  a  good  trial 
of  curative  means. 

We  always,  however,  discharge  patients  as  soon  as  we  think  it 
for  their  good,  and  safe  to  do  so.  But  the  exact  time  when  it  is 
best  for  patients  who  appear  to  have  recovered,  to  leave  an  Asylum 
and  return  to  their  homes,  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  patient  is  kept  a  little  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  most  frequently  mistakes  are  the  other  way,  and 
patients  are  permitted  to  leave  too  soon;  not  perhaps,  before  they 
are  rational,  but  before  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem has  become  such  as  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  business  and 
take  an  active  part  in  society  without  injury.  Such  very  frequently 
relapse,  and  having  failed  to  recover  permanently  in  a  few  weeks  at 
a  Lunatic  Asylum,  they  are  ever  after  kept  at  home,  usually  con- 
fined, and  soon  become  incurable  maniacs. 

We  deem  it  of  great  importance  that  the  public  should  have  cor- 
rect views  on  this  subject,  and  fully  understand  the  necessity  of  ena- 
bling every  person  affected  by  insanity  to  have  a.  full  trial  of  cura- 
tive means  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  generally  such  cases, 
if  properly  treated,  are  restored.  Whenever  the  community  realise 
this,  there  will  be  a  great  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  incura- 
ble insane  of  the  country. 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  urge  the  immediate  removal  to  a 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  every  one  that  becomes  deranged  in  mind.  Some 
few  may  be  cured  at  home,  and  in  some  the  mental  disorder  is  but 
delirium  attendant  upon  acute  or  other  disease.  In  all  cases  a  judi- 
cious physician  should  be  consulted,  and  no  measure  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  patient,  but  by  his  advice.  Owing  to  neglect 
of  this,  we,  in  common  with  other  similar  institutions,  occasionally 
have  patients  brought  to  us  who  are  affected  by  fever  or  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or  some  other  disease  that  is  aggravated  by  journeying. 
Two  of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  this  year  at  this  Asylum  were 
of  this  kind. 

The  number  of  deaths  (22)  is  small,  considering  the  large  number 
of  patients  (622)  that  have  been  under  our  care  the  past  year.  Two 
died  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  seven  of  marasmus,  five 
of  consumption,  two  of  convulsions,  two  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  one 
by  effusion  on  the  brain,  one  by  suicide,  one  by  paralysis,  and  one 
by  apoplexy. 
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We  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  sickness.  No  fever,  or 
any  contagious  or  epidemic  complaint  has  ever  prevailed  here.  And 
we  may  add,  as  remarkable  facts,  calling  for  devout  gratitude  to  the 
Preserver  of  all  mankind,  that  in  addition  to  the  numberless  blessings 
he  has  bestowed  upon  this  institution,  no  one  employed  here  since  its 
organization,  has  been  seriously  indisposed  —  that  this  great  struc- 
ture, requiring  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men  for  several  years,  has 
been  completed  without  loss  of  life,  and  without  any  one  being  seri- 
ously injured. 

TABLE   1.    . 

Statistics  of  the  Asylum  from  its  opening,  January  16th,  1843,  to 
December  1,  1846. 

Whole  number  of  patients  admitted,----- ---- —  --  1,181 

Discharged,   -  -  - —  --- --- -  —  807 

Recovered,  ----- - 453 

"           Improved,  ------ - ----  199 

"           Unimproved, - ---  89 

Died,  ------- ----------- ------ ......-.---  66 

TABLE  2. 

Monthly  admissions  for  four  years. 
Months.  Men.       Women.       Total. 

December,- -------- -r  42  36  78 

January,----- -------- 41  43  84 

February, ---------- --  45  38  83 

March,  ----- -- ----  45  38  83 

April,------ - -------  49  41  90 

May,---- ----- 73  52  125 

June,- - ------- 49  55  104 

July,  -K-w----- - ..  47  62  109 

August,-- ---------- - 49  48  97 

September,-- ------- ----  46  63  109 

October, ------ 58  52  110 

November,--- ----------- 50  59  109 


594 


58^ 


1,181 
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The  foregoing  table  is  probably  valueless  as  indicating  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  persons  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity. 
The  large  number  received  in  May,  is  the  consequence  of  the  open-' 
ing  of  the  canals,  affording  facilities  not  enjoyed  in  winter,  of  bring- 
ing patients  to  the  Asylum,  and  the  increased  numbers  in  September, 
October  and  November,  arose  from  additional  buildings  having  been 
completed  last  fall,  enabling  us  to  admit  many  that  had  applied  se- 
veral months  before,  and  been  refused  for  want  of  room.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  more  important: 

TABLE  3. 

Shoiuing  the  season  of  the  year  when  patients  were  supposed  to  have 

become  insane. 

January, ~-  -  -  —  -"---.— - - 82 

February, - -- -  —  70 

March, ------ - - -. 109 

April, - - —  86 

May, - 113 

June, - - - 100 

July, - 86 

August, - <■ - 82 

September, -  -  97 

October, - - 113 

November, --- 83 

December, —  - - 76 

Unknown, -> -V,  -'-:..  -  :  * ._ —  84 

1181 


This  table  is  as  correct  as  we  are  able  to  make  it,  but  we  presume 
it  contains  many  errors.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  inferred  from  it,  it  is 
that  attacks  of  insanity  are  a  little  more  frequent  in  the  variable 
weather  of  spring  and  autumn,  than  in  mid-summer  and  in  winter. 
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TABLE  4. 

Showing  the  number  from  each  county  for  four  years,  and  how  sup- 
ported at  the  Jlsylum. 

Supported  by    Supported  by 

COUNTIES.                                                                                           county  or  town  friends. 

Albany, 48       .      14 

Allegany, - - 6  3 

Broome, - 8  0 

Cattaraugus, - -  —  3  4 

Cayuga, --  20  11 

Chautauque, 23  6 

Chemung, - 6  2 

Chenango, 32  17 

Clinton, - 2  0 

Columbia, 7  2 

Cortland,  --- -- - -  4  8 

Delaware, 2  3 

Dutchess, 4  9 

Erie,  - 10  10 

Essex, »--- 2  1 

Franklin, -  2  0 

Fulton, - 5  4 

Genesee, 10  6 

Greene, - 13  4 

Hamilton, - -  —  - 1  0 

Herkimer, --  22  13 

Jefferson, l 29  17 

Kings, ----                1  '  2 

Lewis, ----  8  3 

Livingston, - - --  10  2 

Madison, - 17  34 

Monroe, 26  20 

Montgomery, 14  9 

New-York, - 1  7 

Niagara,- - - 11  6 

Oneida, 70  64 

Onondaga, 36  23 

Ontario, 16  7 

Orange, - 16  1 

Orleans,  -- - ■- 8  1 
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COUNTIES. 

Oswego, 

Otsego, 

Putnam, 

Queens, 

Rensselaer, - 

Richmond, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Saratoga, --- 

Schenectady, 

Schoharie,    

Seneca, 

Steuben, 

Suffolk, ■ 

Sullivan, - 

Tioga, 

Tompkins, - 

Ulster, 

Warren, - -  -  - 

Washington, - 

Wayne, 

Westchester, ■ 

Wyoming,   

Yates, 

From  the  State  Prisons, 

From  out  of  the  State, 

Total, 


Supported  by 
ounty  or  town. 

Supported  by 
friends. 

16 

4 

20 

21 

1 

0 

1 

1 

35 

12 

1 

0 

10 

9 

11 

8 

14 

7 

10 

1 

5 

4 

16 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

10 

3 

7 

8 

13 

0 

8 

2 

11 

6 

9 

10 

0 

1 

4 

5 

3 

9 

12 

0 

0 

38 

717 

464 

Patients  have  been  received  from  every  county  in  the  State  with 
the  exception  of  Rockland  county.  Twelve  have  been  received  from 
the  State  Prisons  agreeably  to  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  viz:  three  from  Clinton,  six  from  Mount-Pleasant, 
and  three  from  Auburn. 
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Jlges  when  insanity  commenced. 


Under  20  years 
From  20  to  25 

U1  "B^j" 

years  of 

age, 

« 

2b  " 

30 

a 

tt 

30  " 

35 

tt 

tt 

35  " 

40 

it 

tt 

40  " 

45 

a 

it 

45  " 

50 

a 

tt 

50  " 

55 

it 

it 

55  " 

60 

a 

It 

60  " 

65 

u 

it 

65  " 

70 

tt 

tt 

70  " 

75 

a 

Over  80  years  of  age, 


123 

241 

198 

151 

148 

108 

78 

46 

40 

30 

14 

3 

1 

1,181 


TABLE  6. 


Occupations. 

Men. 

Farmers, - 255 

Laborers, -- - 87 

Merchants, - 36 

Scholars, 26 

Clerks, ---- 23 

Joiners,  —  ---- - ----- 20 

Shoemakers, — .---- 14 

Attorneys,  — 14 

Physicians, - 10 

Saddlers, - 8 

Teachers, - 9 

School  boys, 7 

Inn  keepers,  -  —  - - - 6 

Clergymen,  —  - - 6 

Blacksmiths, 5 

Carriage  makers, 5 

Stone  cutters, 3 

Surveyors, -  -  -  -  * «--.----—..  -  -.-—•*-.----..«.  -  3 
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Cabinet  makers, - 4 

Manufacturers, 8 

Coopers, 6 

Clothiers, - 4 

Butchers, -  2 

Tinners, - - 2 

Horse  Farriers, 2 

Tanners  and  curriers, 2 

Tobacconists, - 2 

Speculators, 2 

Seamen, 2 

Boatmen, 2 

Tailors, ---  2 

Portrait  painters,- 2 

Gunsmith, 

Painter, 

Barber,   

Glass  cutter, 

Hatter, - 


Engraver, 

Miller, ■ 

Printer, - 

Millwright,    

Pilot,    • 

Dentist, 

Stage  Proprietor, 

Miner,    

Banker, 

Military  officer,-" 
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Women. 

Housework,  - —  - 501 

School  girls, 33 

Tailoresse?, 17 

Instructresses, - -  14 

Milliners, 10 

Mantuamakers, -  9 

Factory  girls, -  2 

Music  Teacher,- ---- - --- 1 
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Under  the  head  of  housework  are  included  all  the  women  who 
have  had  no  special  employment,  most  of  whom  are  accustomed  to 
some  kinds  of  housework. 

TABLE  7. 

Civil  condition. 

Married,  -'- - 545 

Single, - - 564 

Widows, 48 

Widowers, - - r-  -  '*  -  - 24 


1,181 


Previous  to  the  past  year  we  received  more  married  than  single; 
now  it  will  be  seen  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

TABLE  8. 

Nativity. 

State  of  New-York, - 782 

Ireland,    --- - -  - 84 

Connecticut,    —  - 67 

Massachusetts,     - - 52 

England, 38 

Vermont, - - ----- 29 

New-Hampshire, -.  -  22 

Canada, 20 

Scotland,-  - 17 

Rhode-Island,    ---- - 12 

Germany, ---- 12 

Maine, - - 10 

New-Jersey,  - - 10 

Wales, - - 8 

France, - 5 

Pennsylvania - - 5 

South-Carolina,  -- - - - 3 

Denmark, - 2 

Jamaica,  (West  Indies,) ----  1 

Florida, - - 1 

Africa, -  —  -  —  - - 1 

1181 
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TABLE  9. 


SUPPOSED  CAUSES.  MEN. 

Unknown, 128 

111  health, 81 

Doubtful,     71 

Religious  anxiety, 62 

Loss  of  property, 44 

Puerperal, 

Death  of  kindred, 12 

Excessive  study, 31 

Intemperance, 33 

"Millerism," 12 

Disappointment  in  love, 1.6 

Perplexity  of  business, ---  16 

Abuse  of  husband, 

Blows  on  the  head, 14 

Fright, 8 

Epilepsy, 7 

Anxiety  about  absent  friends, 4 

Jealousy,  -  - - 5 

Illness  of  friends,-  - 1 

Excessive  labor, 5 

Political  excitement,    6 

Disappointed  ambition, 4 

Masturbation,    4 

Malformation  of  head, 3 

Infidelity  of  wife, 4 

Excessive  pain, 4 

Seduction,- ' 

Remorse, 

Bad  conduct  of  children. 

Exposure  to  excessive  heat,  —  -  —  2 
Irregular  decay  of  faculties  from  old  age,  1 

Want  of  occupation, --- 

Excitement  of  sea  voyage, 

Opium  eating, - 1 

False  accusation, - 

Domestic  trouble, 1 

111  treatment  of  parents, 1 

Violent  temper, 2 

Going  into  cold  water, -----  1 


WOMEN. 

TOTAL. 

100 

228 

138 

219 

56 

127 

60 

122 

16 

60 

52 

52 

31 

43 

5 

36 

2 

35 

18 

30 

11 

27 

10 

26 

20 

20 

4 

18 

8 

16 

5 

12 

6 

10 

4 

9 

7 

8 

3 

8 

.- 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

5 

-- 

4 

.- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.-, 

2 

1 
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SUPPOSED  CAUSES.  MEN. 

'■  Fourrierism,"  ---------- -  1 

Sedentary  life,---  —  --------- —  1 

Preaching  16  days  and  nights,-----  1 

Study  of  phrenology, — —  1 

Burn  of  head, 1 

Anticipation  of  wealth, 

Seclusion  from  society,  ---  — 

Murder  of  son, 

Neuralgia,-  -- ---  1 

Inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas, 1 

Exposure  to  fumes  of  charcoal, 

Imprisonment  for  crime, —  I 

"Mormonism,"---- ~ 

"  Rechabiteism," ■ 1 

"  Anti-rent  excitement," -------  —  1 
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We  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  foregoing  table;  it  is  merely 
a  record  of  what  we  have  been  informed  by  the  friends  of  patients  was 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  of  insanity.  They,  no  doubt,  are  often 
mistaken:  besides  in  many  cases  the  predisposition  to  insanity  is 
suchj  that  any  exciting  cause,  as  ill  health  or  anxiety  of  mind,  is  suf- 
ficient to  develop  it. 

ON  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  THE  PULSE  OF  THE  INSANE. 

Our  observations  commenced  at  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1840,  and  continued  at  this  Asylum,  on  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  of  the  insane,  have  furnished  us  the  following  results  : 

Pulse  of' the  Imane. 
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Pulse  of  the  Sane. 
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These  observations  were  made  when  the  individuals,  both  sane  and 
insane,  were  calm  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  Age  seems  not  to  have 
much  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  as  a  few  of  the  most 
aged  were  found  to  have  a  rapid  pulse.  Those  who  have  recently 
become  insane,  most  generally  have  a  frequent  pulse,  above  80  in  a 
minute,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  some  such  cases 
the  pulse  is  remarkably  slow. 

ON  THE  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  THE  HEAD. 

We  have  carefully  measured  the  heads  of  1163  insane  persons  : 
604  men,  and  559  women  ;  and  also  the  heads  of  45  sane  men,  and 
37  sane  women.  They  were  measured  in  three  different  directions  : 
1st,  around  the  head,  its  largest  circumference.  2d,  from  the  open- 
ing in  one  ear,  over  the  head,  to  the  other.  3d,  from  the  root  of  the 
nose,  or  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  oc- 
cipital protuberance.  The  points  from  which  we  measured  were 
the  same  in  all,  and  we  carefully  guarded  against  any  difference  from 
the  varying  quantity  of  hair,  &c.  We  found  that  the  two  last 
measurements — that  over  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  and  that  from  the 
forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  the  same  individuals,  were  nearly 
alike.  We  also  found,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  those  whose 
heads  were  the  largest  in  one  direction,  were  also  in  the  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  size  of  the  heads  of  the  insane  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  sane. 

Size  of  the  heads  of  the  Insane. 

In    8  insane  men,  the  largest  circumference  was  24  inches  ;  other  di- 
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In  60  insane  women,  the  largest  circumference  was  22 1  inches;  other 
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Size  of  the  heads  of  the  sane. 

In  5  sane  men,  the  largest  circumference  was  23 J  inches;  other  di- 
rection from  14J  to  15J 
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WEIGHT  OF  1007  ADULT   INSANE  PERSONS  ON  ADMIS- 
SION TO  THE  ASYLUM,  AND  THEIR  HEIGHT,  &c. 


Men — Weight  on  admission. 

From  80  to  100  pounds, 

100  to  120  "        

120  to  130  f        

130  to  140  "        

140  to  150  "        

150  to  160  "        

160  to  180  "        

180  to  200  "        

Over200  " 


10 
51 

74 

121 

87 

91 

59 
8 

2 
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Women — Weight  on  admission. 

From  60  to     70  pounds, 2 

"     70  to     90  "        -- 44 

"     90  to  100  "         85 

"  100  to  110  "         121 

"  110  to  120  "         110 

"  120  to  130  "         62 

"  130  to  140  "         41 

"  140  to  150  "         19 

"  150  to  170  "         13 

"  170  to  200  "         5 

Over200  «         - 2 
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We  have  practiced  weighing  each  patient  on  admission  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards,  and  think  we  have  derived  considerable  advant- 
age from  this  custom.  It  is  sometimes  a  valuable  guide  in  progno- 
sis, and  often  affords  amusement  and  encouragement  to  the  insane 
themselves  when  they  find,  contrary  to  their  strong  convictions,  that 
instead  of  losing  they  are  increasing  in  flesh. 

A  majority  of  the  insane  when  committed  to  our  care  are  less 
fleshy  than  natural.  They  have  become  more  or  less  emaciated  by 
disease,  or  by  their  imaginary  troubles.  Usually  they  regain  flesh 
when  they  begin  to  recover,  and  frequently  weigh  more  after  com- 
plete restoration  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives.  Some  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  have  gained  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

In  recent  cases  of  insanity  we  usually  predict  recovery  when  pa- 
tients begin  to  increase  in  flesh,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  there 
is  some  improvement  of  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  di- 
gestion and  sleep  and  appetite  are  natural,  and  the  patient  increases 
in  flesh  without  any  diminution  of  insanity,  there  is  little  hope  of 
recovery  ;  also  if  the  appetite  continues  good  and  emaciation  in- 
creases there  is  reason  to  fear  an  unfavorable  result. 

Height  of  Patients. 

The  height  of  patients  that  have  been  in  this  Asylum,  varies  among 
the  men  from  five  feet  two  inches  to  six  feet  five  inches,  and  among 
the  women  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  nine  inches.  The 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  hair,  eyes  and  complexion  is  about  the 
same  as  among  the  other  citizens  of  the  state. 
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FARM,   SHOPS   AND  LABOR. 

The  farm  continues  productive,  and  together  with  our  large  gard- 
ens has  been  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  patients.  In  addi- 
tion to  pasturing  for  sixteen  cows,  they  have  produced  as  follows: 


50  tons  hay. 
2£0  bushels  oats. 

70 

green  corn  in  the  ear. 

40 

Indian  corn. 

600 

200 

potatoes, 
carrots. 

40 
250 

parsnips, 
beets. 

80 

onions. 

20C0  heads  cabbage. 
.,     6000       "     lettuce, 
400       "     celery. 
50  bushels  cucumbers. 

8  barrels         do         pickeled. 
25  bushels  summer  squash. 
12  waggon  loads  winter  squash. 
150  bushels  tomatoes. 
75         "      green  peas  in  the  pod. 
20         "      shelled  peas. 
20         "      shelled  beans. 
40         "      green  in  the  pod. 
14         "      Lima       do. 
10         "      salsify. 

In  addition  to  the  labor  performed  by  the  men  patients  in  cultiva- 
ting the  farm  and  garden,  they  have  aided  us  still  more  in  improving 
our  grounds,  making  roads,4  fences,  sawing  wood,  picking  hair,  ma- 
king mattrasses  and  assisting  in  the  joiners'  shops.  Heretofore  we 
have  not  had  as  many  shops  and  employments  as  we  deem  necessary 
in  so  large  an  institution,  but  our  additional  buildings  will  enable 
us  hereafter  to  fully  remedy  this  deficiency,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  all  the  clothing  used  at  the  establishment  and  most  of  the 
furniture.  We  also  expect  to  have  a  printing  press  in  the  course  of 
the  coming  year. 
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The  women  patients  have  greatly  assisted  us  during  the  past  year. 
In  addition  to  much  household  labor,  they  have  manufactured  the 
following  articles: 

Straw  ticks, - 181 

Mattrass  ticks, 104 

Bolster  ticks, 109 

Pillow  ticks, 105 

Sheets, - 655 

Pillow  cases, -- 551 

Comfortables, --* 69 

Bed  quilts, .21 

Table  cloths, - 43 

Towels, -- - 396 

Window  curtains, 57 

Shirts, 183 

Wrappers,  — 102 

Drawers, - 65 

Socks, A 219 

Strong  dresses. -  —  68 

Chemises, 119 

Night  gowns, - 31 

Skirts, 61 

Stockings, 120 

Caps, - 62 

Womens'  dresses, 183 

Pocket  handkerchiefs, 7 35 

Toilet  table  covers, - 7» 

Cravats, 46 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  as  usual  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Asylum.  A  large  number  of  articles  manufactured  by  the 
patients,  were  disposed  of,  enabling  us  from  the  profits  to  make  valu- 
able additions  to  our  library,  green-house,  musical  instruments,  and  to 
purchase  maps,  pictures  and  other  ornaments  for  the  halls. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

Religious  services  have  been  continued  throughout  the  year.  All 
the  patients  who  wish  to  attend,  and  can  conduct  with  propriety,  as- 
semble every  Sunday  in  the  Chapel,  together  with  the  officers,  atten- 
dants and  assistants  that  can  be  spared  from  other  duties.  The  ser- 
vices last  about    one    hour.      Rarely    any  disturbance   occurs.     The 
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patients  are  generally  attentive,  and  several  assist  in  singing.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  much  good  results  to  our  patients  from  thus  religious- 
ly observing  the  Sabbath.  The  Rev.  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  who 
resides  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Asylum,  officiates  acceptably 
as  Chaplain. 

Our  monthly  concerts  or  monthly  meetings  of  the  Chaplain  with 
the  officers,  attendants  and  assistants  have  been  continued  with  ad- 
vantage. In  addition  to  religious  services,  the  occasion  is  often  em- 
braced to  instruct  those  in  the  employ  of  the  Institution  respecting 
the  nature  of  insanity,  and  in  their  duties  towards  the  insane. 

Recently  we  have  added  to  our  Chapel,  a  new  and  valuable  organ, 
it  has  been  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  avails  of  our  last  annual 
fair,  and  those  anticipated  from  the  next.  It  is  usually  played  by  a 
patient,  and  we  consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  music. 

SCHOOLS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

Schools  have  been  continued  as  heretofore,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  our  confidence  in  their  usefulness  in  Institutions  for  the  in- 
sane, increases  with  every  years'  experience.  Schools  with  occasional 
exhibitions,  the  acting  of  original  plays,  and  other  literary  exercises, 
together  with  labor,  constitute  our  best,  and  in  fact  nearly  our  only 
amusements.  Card  playing  and  other  games  in  which  there  is  no 
exercise  of  the  body,  we  are  inclined  to  discourage.  We  think  cards 
are  often  objectionable.  They  become  too  engrossing,  and  we  fear 
may  sometimes  have  a  bad  influence  upon  young  persons  after  their 
recovery. 

But  as  yet  we  have  discovered  no  objection  to  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  we  dailysee  their  advantages,  and  occasionally  some  striking 
cures  apparently  effected  by  the  mental  exertion  they  induce.  It  is 
the  voluntary  mental  effort  of  the  patient  himself,  that  in  numerous  ca- 
ses, is  most  essential  to  recovery.  Talking  to  patients  and  lecturing, 
reading  and  preaching  to  them,  are  very  well,  no  doubt,  and  often 
serviceable,  but  in  our  opinion  less  effective  as  a  means  of  restoring 
the  disorded  mind.  Patients  who  come  to  us  in  an  irritable  or  mel- 
ancholy state  of  mind,  brooding  over  their  suffering  and  delusions, 
not  unfrequently  have  their  attention  arrested  and  awakened  by  our 
schools  and  exhibitions,  and  soon  feel  disposed  to  take  part,  them- 
selves. They  then  become  more  contented  and  cheerful,  and  thus  the 
way  is  prepared  for  their  recovery 
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Recently,  we  have  had  at  the  Asylum,  several  theatrical  perform- 
ances, embracing  tableaux,  the  acting  of  short  original  plays,  decla- 
mation, music,  &c,  which  has  not  only  interested  the  patients  them- 
selves, but  elicited  the  applause  of  visitors  and  strangers  who  were 
present. 

In  addition  to  the  good  influence  of  schools  in  promoting  the  reco- 
very and  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  curable  cases,  we  witness 
with  great  satisfaction  their  good  effects  in  improving  the  incurable 
and  the  demented,  and  keeping  them  from  sinking  into  a  more  hope- 
less or  idiotic  condition.  They  also  improve  the  minds  of  all,  for 
there  are  few  persons,  however  well  educated,  that  are  not  benefitted 
by  renewing,  as  they  here  have  an  opportunity  in  our  schools,  their 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  &c.  Among  our  patients  are  se- 
ven, who  are  graduates  of  colleges.  Several  of  these  take  an  active 
part  in  our  schools  and  exhibitions,  and  some  assist  as  instructors. 

Among  the  men,  a  debating  society  has  existed  for  several  win- 
ters. Their  meetings  are  in  the  evenings,  once  a  week,  and  their 
discussions  are  conducted  with  decorum  and  ability,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment and  edification  of  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  speaking. 
Patients,  whose  minds  become  thus  aroused  by  their  own  voluntary 
efforts,  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  and  they  then  read  with  at- 
tention and  for  a  valuable  purpose,  that  of  acquiring  information  for 
use.  We  have  a  good  library,  and  in  addition,  as  will  be  seen  by 
our  list  of  periodical  literature  at  the  end  of  this  report,  we  are  sup- 
plied with  the  most  valuable  reviews  and  magazines  in  the  country, 
and  about  sixty  different  newspapers,  some  daily,  and  some  weekly, 
amounting  in  all  to  above  one  hundred  a  week. 

Under  the  head  of  amusements,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  a 
variety  of  animals  that  are  kept  at  the  Asylum,  to  interest  and  amuse 
the  patients,  among  which  are  deer,  two  large  warrens  of  rabbits, 
tame  raccoons,  canary  birds,  peacocks,  &c.  &c.  Also  a  green-house, 
containing  above  one  thousand  plants. 

HEREDITARY  PREDISPOSITION  TO  INSANITY. 

There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  study  of  insanity,  more  de- 
serving of  attention  than  the  tendency  of  this  disease  to  be  transmit- 
ted from  parents  to  their  offspring.  The  fact  is  most  unquestionable, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  more  influence  in  producing  that 
disease,  than  all  other  causes  combined.     It  does  not  of  itself  excite 
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the  disease,  but  when  it  strongly  exists  a  trivial  cause  will  develope 
it.  Thus  most  of  the  supposed  exciting  causes  in  the  foregoing  table, 
would,  of  themselves,  be  inoperative,  if  there  was  not  an  inherited 
constitutional  tendency  to  insanity. 

Sometimes  the  children  of  an  insane  parent  are  however  exempt 
from  the  disease,  while  it  appears  in  the  grand-children.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  wre  have  found  this  inherited  form  of  insanity 
as  curable  as  any  other,  though  the  subjects  of  it  are  very  liable  to 
relapse,  and  from  slight  and  various  causes.  Sometimes  a  little  sick- 
ness, a  slight  fever,  or  severe  cold,  and  at  others  a  little  mental  dis- 
turbance, such  as  the  loss  of  relatives,  or  property,  or  religious  anx- 
iety, excite  it.  We  have  known  individuals  thus  predisposed  to  in- 
sanity, have  repeated  attacks,  and  each  time  from  a  different  exciting 
cause. 

Of  1181  patients  who  have  been  at  this  Asylum,  viz:  594  men, 
and  587  women,  315  were  known  to  have  insane  relatives.  That 
many  of  the  others  were  thus  predisposed  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we 
were  not  able  to  learn  anything  respecting  their  relatives.  175  were 
known  to  have  insane  parents,  viz:  79  men,  and  96  women. 

It  would  appear  from  our  inquiries,  and  they  have  been  very  care- 
fully conducted,  that  insanity  is  a  little  more  likely  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  mother  than  by  the  father,  and  that  mothers  are  considerably 
more  likely  to  transmit  it  to  daughters  than  to  sons;  while  the  fa- 
thers most  frequently  transmit  it  to  sons.  Thus,  out  of  79  men,  42 
bad  insane  fathers  and  35  insane  mothers,  and  in  two  instances  both 
parents  were  deranged;  while  of  96  women,  37  had  insane  fathers 
and  56  insane  mothers,  and  three  inherited  a  predisposition  to  insan- 
ity from  both  parents. 

Sometimes  the  children  of  an  insane  parent  do  not  inherit  any  ten- 
dency to  insanity.  In  such  instances  the  exemption  appears  to  be  in 
consequence  of  inheriting  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  pa- 
rent not  insane.  When  however  the  children  resemble  in  personal 
appearance  the  insane  parent,  and  manifest  the  same  peculiarities  of 
feelings  and  temper,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  be  more 
or  less  disposed  to  the  disorders  of  the  parent  they  resemble. 

These  facts  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention,  not  only  of  those 
who  have  relatives  and  friends  that  are  insane,  but  of  every  philan- 
thropist; and  be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  matrimonial  allian- 
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ces,  and  be  duly  regarded  in  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  those 
thus  liable  by  inheritance  to  insanity. 

The  early  education  of  all  such  requires  much  attention.  Great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  form  a  character  not  subject  to  strong  emo- 
tions, to  passion  and  caprice.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
insanity  in  those  not  predisposed  to  it,  is  the  over-indulgence  of  the 
appetites  and  passions  in  early  life;  and  to  those  who  inherit  a  ten- 
dency to  this  disease,  such  a  course  is  highly  pernicious. 

The  utmost  attention  should  be  given  to  securing  a  good  bodily 
constitution.  Such  children  should  be  confined  but  little  at  school; 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  run  about  the  fields  and  to  take  much 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  ensure  the  equal  and  proper  devel- 
opment of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  They  should  not  have  the  in- 
tellect unduly  tasked.  Very  early  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  feelings  by  the  strife  for  the  praise  and  the  honor 
awarded  to  great  efforts  of  mind  and  memory,  is  injurious  to  all  chil- 
dren, and  to  those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  nervous  diseases  or  in- 
sanity, most  pernicious. 

SUICIDAL  FORM  OF  INSANITY. 

The  auicidial  variety  of  insanity  is  the  one  most  dreaded  by  the 
officers  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  the  one  that  gives  them  the  most 
intense  anxiety.  Usually  there  are  a  considerable  number  belonging 
to  this  class  in  every  large  Asylum. 

Thus  of  1181  patients  received  into  this  Asylum,  156,  viz:  63 
men  and  93  women,  Were  disposed  to  suicide. 

It  is  however  a  consoling  fact,  that  this  alarming  variety  of  insani- 
ty is  quite  often  a  curable  one.  Among  the  most  complete  and  per- 
matent  recoveries  from  insanity  we  have  ever  known,  are  a  conside- 
rable number,  who,  for  several  months  were  very  strongly  inclined  to 
self-destruction. 

In  asylums,  such  persons  are  for  the  most  part  so  carefully  guarded, 
that  but  few  instances  of  suicide  occur;  while  no  one  can  fail  to  no- 
tice in  the  public  journals,  that  suicide  from  insanity  is  very  frequent 
out  of  asylums. 

For  two  years  past  we  have  kept  a  register  of  all  the  suicides  of 
which  we  have  heard,  that  have  occurred  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
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We  have  had  access,  not  only  to  several  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  New-York  and  Albany,  but  to  those  published  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  think  our  list  mainly  correct.     It  is  as  follows: 


New-York, 
Oneida,. — 
Kings, 


Erie, 

Rensselaer,- 
Onondaga,- 
Ulster, 


Madison, 

Cortland, 

Clinton, 

St.  Lawrence, 
Chenango, — 
Delaware,  — 
Albany,------ 

Livingston, -- 

Otsego, 

Ontario, 

Sullivan, 

Cayuga, 

Oswego, 

Genesee, 

Richmond, — 
Tompkins, — 
Chautauque,  - 
Washington,  - 

Monroe, 

Orange, 

Putnam, 

Jefferson, 

Westchester,  - 

Queens, 

Dutchess, 

Montgomery, 
Orleans, 


1845. 

1846. 

21 

21 

7 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

74 


64 
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Most  of  those  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  are  reported  to  have 
been  insane.  We  presume  this  is  correct,  and  that  many  of  them 
might  have  been  saved  had  their  friends  adopted  early  and  judicious 
precautions. 

HOMICIDAL  INSANITY. 

We  have  seen  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this,  the  most  deplora- 
ble of  all  the  forms  of  mental  alienation.  Some  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  courts,  having  been  acquitted  of  the  heinous  crime  of  killing  a 
fellow  being,  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ;  others  having  killed  those 
most  dear  to  them  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  have  been  committed  to 
our  care  without  any  formal  trial,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
homicide  being  such,  that  the  propriety  of  this  course  was  not  ques- 
tioned by  the  community. 

But  in  addition  to  the  number  who  have  actually  committed  a  ho- 
micide, we  have  still  a  larger  number  who  have  threatened  or  at- 
tempted to  kill  their  relatives  or  neighbors,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
in  an  establishment  containing  as  many  deranged  persons  as  this, 
without  threats  or  attempts  to  take  life  ;  and  wrere  it  not  for  con- 
stant vigilance,  no  doubt  death  or  serious  injury  would  not  unfre- 
quently  result  from  the  violence  of  those  thus  disposed  to  assault 
others.  Fortunately,  as  yet  no  accident  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
here. 

According  to  our  observation,  the  homicidal  insane  may  be  ar- 
ranged with  propriety  in  six  classes  ;  those  belonging  to  one  class 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  motives  or  feelings  different  from  the  others, 
or  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  act,  indicate  a  difference  in 
their  mental  condition. 

I.  Those  who  take  life  in  a  paroxysm  of  insane  passion  or  fury. 

II.  Those  who  commit  a  homicide  from  delusion,  who  are  deceived 
and  misled  by  their  hallucinations,  illusions,  or  disordered  imagina- 
tions. 

III.  Those  who  kill  indiscriminately  and  apparently  from  a  love  of 
taking  life,  from  a  diseased  propensity  and  conscious  desire  to  destroy 
others,  against  which  act  neither  reason  or  conscience  remonstrates. 
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IV.  Those  who  kill  without  any  apparent  motive,  from  a  sudden 
impulse,  but  of  which  they  are  not  conscious,  and  who  retain  no  re- 
collection of  anything  that  prompted  them  to  the  act. 

V.  Those  disposed  to  commit  the  same  crime,  and  without  motive, 
from  an  irresistable  impulse  of  which,  however,  they  are  conscious, 
and  against  which  reason  often  remonstrates. 

VI.  Those  who  kill  from  imitation,  or  from  an  insane  love  of  no- 
toriety. 

Instances  of  each  variety  above  mentioned  we  have  seen  and  had 
under  our  care,  and  there  may  be  other  forms  of  this  diseased  propen- 
sity that  we  have  not  seen,  though  all  we  now  recollect  in  books, 
may,  we  think,  be  classed  as  above. 

I.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  class,  who  are  disposed  to  assault 
and  kill  others  from  a  sudden  or  violent  burst  of  insane  passion  or 
fury,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  Lunatic  Asylum.  Insanity  fre- 
quently causes  extreme  irritability.  Many  of  the  insane  cannot  bear 
opposition  or  denial,  and  having  lost  the  power  of  self-control,  they 
give  way  to  their  excited  feelings,  and  suddenly  strike,  when  offend- 
ed, with  any  instrument  they  find,  and  thus  sometimes  destroy  life. 

One  insane  person  nearly  killed  another  because  the  latter  uncon- 
sciously stood  before  him  so  as  to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  upon 
him.  Without  requesting  the  other  to  move  he  violently  assaulted 
him.  Another  threatened  and  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  one  who 
had  spilled  some  water  upon  his  coat.  A  lunatic  on  Blackwell's  Is- 
land killed  another  with  a  shovel  because  the  latter  "  bothered  him 
by  asking  for  tobacco." 

To  this  class  belong  most  of  those  cases  we  occasionally  see  in  the 
newspapers,  of  insane  persons  who  are  at  large,  killing  their  neighbors 
or  relatives  in  a  moment  of  fury.  One  for  instance,  killed  a  neighbor, 
severing  the  head  entirely  from  the  body  with  an  axe,  because  he  did 
not  immediately  give  him  some  cider  when  requested.  In  such  cases 
the  existence  of  insanity  is  generally  known  previons  to  the  homicide, 
and  the  offender  is  nbt  considered  a  subject  for  punishment.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  some  very  doubtful  cases  arise,  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  the  act  is  the  result  of  insanity  which  has 
deprived  the  person  of  self-control,  or  whether  it  is  the  mere  result 
of  depravity  and  violent  passion. 
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Usually,  however,  in  these  somewhat  doubtful  cases,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  who  ought  not  to  be  considered  responsible  for  their 
actions,  by  reason  of  insanity,  have  suffered  from  some  severe  illness 
or  from  some  great  mental  disturbance,  since  which  time  their  temper 
and  disposition  have  undergone  a  marked  change.  When  no  such 
facts  are  found  to  exist,  nor  any  other  evidence  of  mental  disorder, 
we  think  the  act  itself  committed  during  violent  passion,  is  not  proof 
of  insanity,  though  it  may  have  been  committed  under  such  aggra- 
vated provocation  as  to  render  it  in  public  opinion,  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 

II.  In  the  Second  Class  we  have  placed  those  insane  persons  who 
take  life  from  delusion,  deceived  and  misled  by  their  hallucinations, 
illusions  or  disordered  imaginations.  Probably  more  homicides  are 
committed  by  insane  persons  laboring  under  this  form  of  insanity 
than  any  other. 

Thus  the  mother  of  four  children  became  melancholy  and  wished 
to  die;  but  considering  suicide  to  be  a  heinous  crime,  for  which  she 
could  not  be  pardoned,  concluded  to  kill  one  of  her  own  children, 
aged  sixteen  months,  who  being  innocent  would  be  happier  in  ano- 
ther world,  and  she  would  then  be  hung  for  the  crime,  and  thus  ac- 
complish the  puspose  she  had  at  heart. 

s  She  killed  the  child  by  cutting  its  throat  with  a  razor,  and  was 
soon  after  placed  under  our  care.  She  remained  very  gloomy  for  six 
months,  apparently  much  bewildered  in  mind,  and  wondering  why 
she  was  not  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  She  finally  recovered, 
and  has  been  well  for  two  years,  and  had  the  charge  of  her  family. 
This  excellent  lady  was  naturally  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  at 
the  time  of  killing  her  child  had  a  full  knowledge  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  heinous  crime,  for  which  death  was  the  punishment. 

A  well  educated  and  highly  esteemed  single  lady,  aged  42,  who 
lived  with,  and  had  the  care  of  her  aged  parents,  was  noticed  to  be 
rather  gloomy  and  excentric,  and  at  times  a  little  deranged,  in  the 
spring  of  1845.  A  few  weeks  after  this  she  requested  her  mother  to 
walk  to  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  urged  her  to  do  so  for  her  health. 
Soon  after  her  mother  was  gone,  she  killed  her  father,  aged  76,  with 
an  axe,  as  he  was  sitting  shaving  himself.  She  cut  his  head  open 
with  two  blows  of  the  axe,  then  the  back  of  his  neck  with  the  same 
instrument,  and  finally  his  throat  with  his  razor.  She  then  put  the 
room  in  order,  and  went  and  called  her  mother  home,  exhibited  to 
her  what  she  had  done,  saying, "  I  have  killed  father,  and  will  now 
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kill  you,  and  then  myself,  as  it  is  time  we  were  in  heaven."  She 
then  seized  her  mother,  whose  screams  attracted  the  attention  of  per- 
sons passing  by,  who  rushed  in  and  rescued  her. 

Soon  after  this  the  daughter  was  brought  to  this  Asylum,  which 
then  being  too  full  to  admit  her,  she  was  taken  to  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  where  she  remained  about  three  months,  when  a  vacancy 
occurring  here,  she  was  brought  back  to  this  place  in  July. 

She  was  quiet  and  industrious,  and  though  extremely  melancholy 
was  much  of  the  time  rational.  Sometimes,  however,  she  had  in- 
sane delusions,  and  was  at  times  manifestly  deranged  in  mind,  and 
strongly  disposed  to  suicide.  She  was  much  inclined  to  talk  about 
the  tragic  scene  we  have  just  related,  and  said  that  "  at  first  she 
thought  only  of  killing  herself,  but  reflecting  that  her  parents,  now 
aged  and  dependent  on  her  for  supervision  and  care,  would  be  un- 
comfortable without  her,  she  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  kill 
them  first,  and  as  they  were  all  pious  persons,  they  would  go  to 
heaven  together." 

She  remained  with  us  until  Dec.  30th,  1845,  when,  relying  more 
than  we  ought  on  her  expressed  conviction  that  she  should  be  able 
to  overcome  her  occasional  disposition  to  self-destruction,  we  per- 
mitted her  to  lodge  in  a  room  by  herself,  where,  after  a  few  weeks, 
she  hung  herself  during  the  night.  This  is  the  case  of  suicide  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  having  occurred  this  year.  She  left  a 
letter  expressive  of  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been 
treated,  and  making  known  her  wishes  in  case,  as  she  expressed  it, 
she  "  should  again  be  overcome  by  her  evil  temptations." 

As  remarked,  she  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  entirely  ra- 
tional, and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  her  complete  re- 
covery, except  her  sad  and  distressing  thoughts.  She  often  said, 
that  when  she  awaked  in  the  morning,  she  felt  as  well  as  ever  in 
her  life,  until  thoughts  of  the  past  came  over  her.  Her  mind  seemed 
constantly  to  dwell  upon  the  act  we  have  mentioned,  and  for  which 
she  could  assign  no  cause  except  the  "  instigations  of  the  evil  one." 
In  fact  this  was  her  decided  opinion  when  she  appeared  sane. 

In  this  deplorable  case  of  homicide  there  was  no  malice;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  this  most  unfortunate  woman  was  actua- 
ted by  kind  and  benevolent  motives. 
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Cases  of  a  similar  character,  in  which  under  the  influence  of  delu- 
sions, the  insane  commit  homicide,  are  numerous  in  books,  but  we 
think  it  best  to  refer  for  the  most  part  to  those  that  have  fallen  un- 
der our  own  observation,  and  although  we  have  seen  several  others, 
the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

III.  In  the  Third  Class  we  have  placed  those  who  destroy  others 
indiscriminately,  and  apparently  from  a  love  of  taking  life,  from  a 
diseased  propensity,  an  intense  and  conscious  desire  to  kill,  and 
against  which  act  neither  reason  or  conscience  remonstrate. 

Some  insane  persons  appear  to  be  almost  constantly  desirous  of  in- 
juring or  killing  others.  There  is  a  patient  now  at  this  Asylum  who 
often  says  to  us  "  Give  me  a  knife  —  let  us  go  and  kill  somebody — 
you  know  you  promised  me  we  should  go  and  kill  folks,  &c."  Once 
having  obtained  a  knife,  he  endeavored  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  de- 
mented patient  near  him.  He  appears  to  be  almost  constantly  desi- 
rous of  killing,  and  expresses  a  wish  to  do  so,  and  has  attempted  it 
whenever  he  has  had  a  good  opportunity.  Yet  he  is  almost  uniformly 
pleasant  and  smiling,  and  passes  several  hours  of  each  day  on  his 
knees  in  prayer,  and  appears  not  to  have  any  feelings  of  malice  to- 
wards any  one,  and  does  not  manifest  any  passion. 

This  man  committed  a  homicide  before  he  came  to  the  Asylum, 
and  his  history  is  briefly  as  follows: 

When  a  young  man  his  character  was  considered  good,  but  about 
the  year  1835,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age,  he  became  deranged, 
in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  disappointment  in  love,  and  subsequent 
ill  health.  For  several  years  he  was  permitted  to  be  at  large  most 
of  the  time,  though  known  to  be  danger c us,  as  he  would  often  arm 
himself  with  a  scythe  or  pitchfork,  and  was  several  times  put  in  jail 
for  breach  of  the  peace.  Early  in  1843,  while  living  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  was  left  by  him  in  the  barn  with  a  young  man  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Towards  evening  his  brother-in-law  returned,  and 
enquired  of  him  where  the  young  man  was.  He  replied  he  did  not 
know;  and  when  more  earnestly  inquired  of,  he  said,  "  that  he  ex- 
pected he  had  stolen  some  money  and  run  off."  Search  was  made, 
and  the  body  of  the  young  man  was  found  burried  very  carefully  un- 
der the  barn,  pierced  through  more  than  twenty  times  with  the  pitch- 
fork, besides  several  deep  wounds  made  with  a  knife.  The  insane 
man  was  charged  with  having  done  this,  but  denied  it  then,  (and  has 
ever  since,)  and  soon  after  took   a  horse  and  rode  offhand  was  not 
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overtaken  until  he  had  rode  thirty  miles,  and  then  not  without  a  se- 
vere struggle,  in  which  one  of  those  who  attempted  to  arrest  him 
was  severely  wounded. 

Considerable  design  and  cunning  was  shown  by  him  in  concealing 
the  body  and  making  the  barn  look  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  by 
conveying  the  bloody  straw  to  a  swamp  and  concealing  it,  and  wiping 
the  shovel  and  floor  very  clean.  In  this  case  there  might  have  been 
some  trivial  motive  for  the  act;  but  as  he  had  heretofore  manifested 
a  disposition  to  injure  others,  and  ever  since  to  a  very  marked  ex- 
tent, we  believe  we  have  very  properly  classified  him  with  those  who 
have  a  diseased  propensity,  —  an  intense  and  conscious  desire  to  kill. 

Another  instance  of  this  same  propensity  is  as  follows: 

S.,  a  young  man,  after  having  been  in  college  three  years,  became 
deranged  from  excessive  study,  as  it  was  supposed,  and  was  soon  after 
committed  to  our  care.  His  mind  seemed  at  first  much  shattered, 
talking  constantly  in  a  rambling  and  incoherent  manner,  chiefly  in  re- 
lation to  his  past  studies  —  Latin,  Greek,  History,  &c.  After  a  few 
months  he  suddenly  exhibited  a  propensity,  and  expressed  a  strong 
-desire  to  fight,  and  would  attack  any  one  that  came  near  him,  though 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  malice,  and  was  habitually  pleasant. 
One  day  when  he  was  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  he  took  a  knife  and 
attempted  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  person  that  was  near  him;  and  for 
several  months  after  this,  expressed  the  most  urgent  desire  to  kill 
some  one,  he  did  not  care  who.  When  locked  into  his  room,  he 
would  stand  for  hours  watching  with  a  most  anxious  countenance  for 
the  door  to  open,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  any 
one  that  opened  it.  Yet  he  was  ever  pleasant,  and  exhibited  neither 
malice  or  passion,  and  apparently  acted  without  any  motive. 

We  might  refer  to  many  other  cases  of  a  like  kind,  but  we  believe 
the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  fully  establish  the  fact  that  some  insane 
persons  have  a  propensity  and  desire,  of  which  they  are  conscious,  to 
kill  others,  without  malice,  motive,  or  passion. 

IV.  In  the  Fourth  Class  belong  those  who  kill  without  any  appa- 
rent motive,  from  a  sudden  impulse,  but  of  which  they  are  not  con- 
scious, and  who  retain  no  recollection  of  any  thing  that  prompted  them 
to  the  act. 

Those  belonging  to  the  third  class,  have  an  intense  desire  to  kill, 
of  which  they  are  conscious,  and  are  usually  evidently  insane  in  other 
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respects  but  those  belonging  to  the  fourth  class,  kill  from  a  sudden 
impulse,  without  any  desire  or  conscious  feeling  relating  to  the  act, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  act  itself  is  the  first  noticeable  evidence  of 
their  mental  derangement. 

Mrs. an  amiable  lady,  and  the  affectionate  mother  of  three 

children  was  noticed  by  her  husband  to  be  more  low  spirited  than 
usual  ;  but  her  manner  was  not  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
other  members  of  the  family  who  ate  at  the  same  table  with  her. 
Suddenly  she  killed  one  of  her  children  by  repeated  blows  with  a 
hatchet.  Soon  after  the  act,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself,  and  was 
placed  under  our  care,  a  wretched  maniac.  For  several  weeks  she 
remained  without  much  change,  rather  stupid  as  if  she  had  no 
recollection  of  the  past.  She  however  recovered  after  various  changes 
in  her  mental  condition,and  has  now  been  wel]  for  several  years,  and  had 
the  care  of  her  family  as  usual.  She  has  often  informed  us  since  her 
recovery  that  she  could  recollect  no  motive  whatever  that  induced  her 
to  commit  the  act,  and  is  confident  she  never  thought  of  it  until  she 
saw  the  hatchet  and  child  together,  and  then  she  instantly  accom- 
plished it,  without  any  feeling  of  which  she  was  conscious. 

An  accomplished  and  well  educated  young  lady  at  this  Asylum, 
who  most  of  the  time  appears  entirely  rational,  is  occasionally  seized 
with  a  sudden  impulse  to  attack  others  and  to  destroy  things.  On 
one  occasion,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when  entirely  alone,  she  sud- 
denly broke  the  mirror  in  her  room,  the  toilet  table  and  twenty-three 
panes  of  glass.  When  interrogated  on  the  subject,  either  at  the  time 
of  her  paroxysms,  or  subsequently  when  perfectly  sane,  she  can  give 
no  reason  for  her  conduct,  nor  assign  any  cause  for  what  she  has 
done.  Sometimes  she  threatens  the  lives  of  others,  and  suddenly  at- 
tacks them  without  any  provocation. 

V.  In  the  fifth  class  we  have  placed  those  who  are  disposed  to 
commit  the  same  crime  without  motive,  from  an  irresistable  impulse, 
of  which,  however,  they  are  conscious,  and  against  which  reason  often 
remonstrates. 

We  have  been  twice  consulted  hy  different  individuals  who  appear 
to  be  entirely  sane,  but  who  felt  at  times,  an  almost  irresistable  pro- 
pensity to  kill  others,  especially  their  dearest  friends  and  relatives. 

Mr.  an  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman  in  an  adjoining 

county,  has  repeatedly  asked  our  advice  in  his  own  case.      At  times 
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he  experiences  a^sudden  and  intense  desire  to  kill  his  wife  and  children 
to  whom  he  is  very  strongly  attached.  He  is  also  at  times  disposed 
to  suicide.  He  can  assign  no  cause  whatever  for  this  dreadful  pro- 
pensity. He  is  a  man  of  property,  of  good  reputation,  and  knows 
of  nothing  to  disturb  his  mind.  On  one  occasion  his  intelligent  lady 
accompanied  him,  and  confirmed  all  he  said  of  the  agony  of  his 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden,  dangerous  and  unaccountable 
feelings  which  we  have  described.  By  change  of  occupation,  which 
keeps  him  much  of  the  time  travelling,  he  is  of  late  less  tormented 
with  this  unnatural  propensity. 

A  young  lady  in  this  Institution,  who  much  of  the  time  is  rational 
and  industrious,  once  in  a  few  weeks  experiences  a  strong  desire  to 
tear  her  clothes  and  to  break  things,  or  to  injure  herself  or  others. 
When  these  attacks  are  coming  on  she  begs  to  be  confined.  Of  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  feelings  she  has  no  knowledge,  and  none  are  ap- 
parent to  others. 

Many  cases  of  a  similar  character  have  been  published,  but  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  quote  them.  They  may  be  found  in  works 
on  insanity. 

VI.  To  the  sixth  class  belongs  those  who  kill  from  imitation  or 
from  an  insane  love  of  notoriety. 

Some  belonging  to  this  class  are  partially  idiotic,  or  from  faulty 
organization  of  the  brain  appear  to  have  no  moral  sense  or  feeling. 
Thus  a  young  man  whose  head  is  unnaturally  small,  from  early  child- 
hood manifested  a  total  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  When 
a  child,  he  would  strike  and  wound  other  children  without  any  ob- 
vious motive  or  passion.  When  he  became  older  and  larger,  he 
would  assault  and  sometimes  kill  the  domestic  animals  that  came 
near  him,  and  on  one  occasion  killed  a  cow  by  cutting  into  her  with  an 
axe,  with  the  apparent  indifference  that  he  would  cut  a  stick  of  wTood. 
He  was  under  our  care  for  some  time,  and  was  often  amiable  and 
obliging,  and  had  a  good  memory,  but  as  we  have  said,  he  seemed 
destitute  of  moral  sense  or  feeling. 

Another  young  man,  of  good  education,  set  on  fire  at  different 
times,  several  buildings,  and  once  poisoned  with  arsenic  a  friend  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  In  each  instance  he  immediately  gave 
notice  of  what  he  had,  done.     He  was  arrested  and  adjudged  insane 
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by  a  jury,  and  sent  to  our  care,  and  from  much  attention  to  his  case, 
we  believe  him  mentally  deranged,  and  that  he  is  properly  classed 
with  those,  who,  partly  from  an  insane  love  of  notoriety,  and  partly 
from  imitation,  commit  crimes  and.confess  them.  He  says  that  hear- 
ing and  reading  of  large  fires,  where  several  people  were  burned  to 
death,  made  him  first  think  of  burning  buildings  himself;  and  that 
an  intense  love  of  excitement  and  being  talked  about,  together  with 
an  indiscribable  confusion  of  mind,  lead  him  on  to  commit  the  crimes 
we  have  mentioned.  He  is  an  amiable  and  intelligent  young  man, 
and   at  times  exhibits  strong  religious  feelings. 

The  following  is  from  the  great  work  of  "  Marc  on  insanity,  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  Medico-Legal  questions:" 

"An  individual  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal.  This  sight  induced  such  violent  exertion,  that 
he  was  seized  with  a  most  vehement  desire  to  kill  some  one,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  most  vivid  fear  of  committing  it 
He  stated  his  miserable  condition  in  great  anguish,  beat  his  head, 
wrung  his  hands,  and  cried  to  his  friends  to  save  him.  It  would 
seem  that  in  this  instance,  the  sight  of  blood  produced  a  result  simi- 
lar to  the  impulse  which  actuates  the  insane  in  their  periodical  at- 
tacks of  fury. 

"A  child  about  seven  years  old  strangled  its  younger  brother.  His 
parents  caught  him  in  the  act.  They  asked  him  the  cause.  He  re- 
plied weeping,  that  he  was  only  imitating  the  devil  whom  he  had 
seen  strangling  Punch. 

"After  the  double  murder  (of  children  unknown  to  him)  by  Papa- 
voine,  a  female  of  high  rank  visiting  the  place  where  the  homicide 
had  been  committed,  was  seized  on  the  instant  with  a  desire  to  com- 
mit murder.  The  influence  of  printing  an  account  of  acts  of  this 
discription  in  propogating  this  frightful  instinct,  is  well  known. 
Many  instances  occurred  after  the  murder  committed  by  Henrietta 
Cornier.  Many  mothers  declared  themselves  impelled  to  destroy 
their  children,  and  asked  for  aid  to  prevent  the  crime.  At  Amiens,  a 
mother  recently  confined,  having  heard  of  that  person,  was  thus  seiz- 
ed. She  struggled  against  the  impulse  as  long  as  possible,  until  at 
last  fearing  the  result,  she  confessed  her  condition  to  her  husband, 
who  caused  her  to  be  secluded.  In  another  instance,  ten  days  after 
Cornier  was  sentenced,  a  mother  strangled  her  child  by  pressing  her 
arm  around  its  neck." 
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We  have  thus  given  very  briefly,  an  account  of  the  various  forms 
of  homicidal  insanity  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation.  The 
subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  in  its  legal  relations  a  very  em- 
barrassing one. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  this  State,  declare  that  "  no  act  done  by 
a  person  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be  punished  as  an  offence,  and  no 
insane  person  can  be  tried,  or  sentenced  to  any  punishment,  or  pun- 
ished for  any  crime  or  offence  while  he  continues  in-  that  state.*" 

This  wise  provision  of  law,  was  unquestionably  intended  to  ex- 
empt from  punishment  every  person,  who,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  insanity,  commits  a  crime;  and  at  first  thought,  this  law  would 
seem  to  be  of  easy  application.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  cases  not  unfrequently  arise  in  relation  to  insanity  in 
connexion  with  crime,  that  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  any  that 
ever  become  the  subjects  of  legal  consideration. 

We  appprehend,  however,  that  there  would  be  far  less  difficulty, 
and  far  less  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  the  accused  or  to  the  State, 
if  in  cases  brought  to  the  consideration  of  courts  and  juries,  the  sta- 
tute was  taken  for  a  guide  and  the  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  be, 
whether  the  evidence  establishes  the  insanity  of  the  accused,  and  that 
he  was  acting  under  its  influence  when  he  committed  the  crime? 

The  great  difficulties  and  mistakes  that  have  occurred  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  arisen  we  believe,  from  courts  attempting  to  define,  what 
cannot  be  correctly  defined,  viz:  insanity,  and  to  establish  what  does 
not  exist,  a  certain  test  of  insanity  by  which  the •  existence  of  this 
disease  can  be  recognized. 

This  statement,  we  think,  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  brief  history  of 
the  attempts  of  courts  to  define  insanity,  and  to  furnish  juries  a  rule 
to  guide  them  in  determining  the  question  of  responsibility. 

At  one  time  the  possession  of  as  much  understanding  as  a  child 
fourteen  years  old,  the  ability  to  count  twenty,  to  recite  the  multi- 
plication table,  or  the  evidence  of  design,  cunning  or  memory,  were 
considered  proof  of  sufficient  mind  to  render  a  person  responsible. 
In  1723,  in  the  trial  of  Arnold  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  Mr. 
Justice  Tracey  observed,  "  that  it  is  not  every  kind  of  frantic  hu- 
mor, or  something  unaccountable  in  a  man's  actions,  that  points  him 
out  to  be  such  a  madman,  as  is  exempted  from  punishment:  it  must 
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be  a  man,  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory, 
and  doth  not  know  what  he  is  doing  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a 
brute,  or  wild  beast,  such  a  one  is  never  the  object  of  punishment." 

The  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale  was,  as  Mr.  Erskine 
admitted  on  the  trial  of  Hadfield  in  1800,  for  shooting  at  the  King, 
"  that  to  protect  a  man  from  criminal  responsibility  there  must  be  a 
total  deprivation  of  memory  and  understanding." 

This  was  then,  in  1800,  considered  the  law,  but  at  that  very  trial  it 
was  not  adhered  to  at  all,  and  "  Delusion,  was  established  as  the 
true  character  of  insanity '."  Hadfield  had  exhibited  memory,  much 
intelligence,  forethought  and  design,  but  he  was  laboring  under  de- 
lusion, and  was  acquitted,  Lord  Kenyon  and  three  other  judges  presi- 
ding at  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench. 

Ten  years  after  this  we  find  the  test  of  insanity  or  of  responsibili- 
ty, to  be  "  ability  on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong."  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  Attorney-General  of  England, 
when  trying  Bellingham  for  the  murder  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Perci- 
val,  remarked  as  follows:  "  I  say  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  sa- 
ges in  this  country,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  established  law  in 
all  times,  which  law  has  never  been  questioned,  that  although  a  man 
be  incapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  he  may  still  be  answera- 
ble for  his  criminal  acts,  if  he  possesses  a  mind  capable  of  distill- 
guishing  right  from  wrong."  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury  in  this  case  declared  this  to  be  the  law,  and  consequently 
Bellingham,  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  insane,  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  hung,  and  his  body  dissected, 
within  one  week  after  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Had  the  Judge  in  this  case  declared  "  Delusion  to  be  the  true 
character  of  insanity,"  as  it  had  been  successfully  maintained  in  the 
case  of  Hadfield  only  ten  years  before,  Bellingham  would  undoubted- 
ly have  been  acquitted,  and  he  would  have  been,  we  think,  if  the 
Judge  had  instructed  the  jury  as  did  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  case  of 
the  King  vs.  Oxford,  where  he  directed  them  to  acquit  the  prisoner, 
if  satisfied  "  that  he  did  not  know  when  he  committed  the  act,  what 
the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be,  with  reference  to  the  crime  of 
murder." 

Since  then  the  law,  that  is  the    decisions  of  the  higher  courts  of 
England  have  been   loose   and   fluctuating.     Generally  however  the 
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ability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  has  been  insisted  upon  more 
or  less  strongly.  Not  unfrequently  however  it  has  been  partially  or 
entirely  abandoned,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  trial  of  McNaugh- 
ton  for  killing  Mr.  Drummond  in  1843.  In  this  case  it  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  good  memory  and  understanding,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  transacting  business  correctly,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  at 
the  time  he  committed  the  act  for  which  he  was  tried  and  justly  ac- 
quitted. 

Within  a  few  years  the  English  House  of  Lords  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  from  the  Judges  of  the  Law  Courts  their  views  of  the  law 
relating  to  insanity,  or  rather  a  legal  definition  of  insanity,  which 
should  henceforth  furnish  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  courts  and  ju- 
ries whenever  in  criminal  cases  the  plea  of  insanity  might  be  set 
up.  The  answer  of  the  Judges  to  the  questions  propounded  to 
them,  must  be  regarded  as  a  signal  failure  in  this  respect.  Their 
answer  in  fact  was  but  the  repitition  of  the  dictum  we  have  men- 
tioned, that  a  man  is  responsible  if  he  is  capable  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong. 

As  was  predicted  at  the  time,  it  was  disregarded  in  England  im- 
mediately after,  as  it  had  been  in  McNaughton's  case  just  before.  It 
was  not  at  the  time  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Brougham  complained  that 
the  test  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  doubted  whether  the  juries 
before  whom  the  question  is  tried,  really  comprehended  what  is 
meant  by  it. 

It  has  been  disregarded  in  England  in  numerous  instances  since. 
Quite  recently  we  have  seen  the  acquittal  of  Eliza  Clark  for  killing 
her  children  by  throwing  them  off  Battersea  Bridge.  In  this  case, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  kind  of  insanity  except  furnished  by 
the  act  itself,  while  there  was  much  to  show  that  on  all  ordinary 
subjects,  she  was  capable  of  exercising  reason  up  to  the  time  the  act 
was  committed,  and  even  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  written  a  con- 
nected and  circumstantial  letter,  announcing  her  intention.  This 
letter  she  left  at  her  uncle's  on  the  way  to  the  bridge,  and  he  testi- 
fied that  she  then  appeared  "  very  well  in  mind."  She  was  no  doubt 
very  justly  acquitted,  but  she  could  not  have  been  without  a  total 
disregard  of  the  law,  as  lately  declared  by  the  law  judges  of  Eng- 
land. 
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Let  us  now  look  to  some  of  the  declarations  of  the  judges  of  courts 
having  the  highest  authority  and  reputation  in  this  country,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  insane  in  criminal  cases. 

Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  trial  of  Rogers  for 
killing  the  warden  of  the  State  prison  in  1843,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  after  remarking  that  "  the  mental  disease  relied  upon  to  excuse 
the  accused  in  this  case,  is  partial  insanity,  consisting  of  melancholy, 
accompanied  by  delusion,"  told  the  jury  that  the  important  question 
for  them  to  consider  was,  "  are  the  facts  of  such  a  character,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  professional  witnesses,  as  to  induce  the  jury 
to  believe  that  the  accused  had  been  laboring  for  several  days  under 
monomania,  attended  with  delusion;  and  did  this  indicate  such  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  mind  that  the  act  of  killing  the  warden  was  to  be 
considered  as  an  outbreak  or  paroxysm  of  the  disease,  which  for  the 
time  being,  overwhelmed  or  suspended  reason  and  judgment,  so  that 
the  accused  was  not  an  accountable  agent?"  If  such  was  the  case, 
the  accused  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  In  reply  to  a  question  by 
the  jury,  he  added,  "  that  if  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  were 
in  favor  of  his  insanity — if  its  bearing  and  leaning  as  a  whole,  in- 
clined that  way,  they  would  be  authorized  to  find  him  insane." 

The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  although 
it  was  proved  that  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  homicide  he  had 
conducted  as  well  as  others,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
homicide,  was  seen  by  the  physician  of  the  prison  who  then  thought 
him  well,  and  even  up  to  the  moment  of  the  act  he  was  at  work  as 
usual.  He  was  however  at  times  subject  to  hallucinations  and  con- 
sequent delusions,  and  was,  we  think,  rightfully  acquitted.  In  this 
case,  the  doctrine  of  delusion  and  partial  insanity,  were  distinctly  re- 
cognised as  forming  an  excuse  for  crime. 

Chief  Justice  Williams  of  Connecticut,  on  the  trial  of  Woodford 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  1845,  instructed  the  jury,  "  that  if  they 
found  the  facts  alledged  to  be  true,  yet  if  in  their  opinion  the  priso- 
ner was  so  far  insane  when  he  committed  the  act,  either  from  general 
insanity,  or  from  partial  delusion  only,  as  to  have  been  unconscious, 
either  of  the  act  itself,  or  of  its  criminal  character,  they  must  whol- 
ly acquit  him."  To  this  he  added,  "  that  if  the  jury  found  that  al- 
though the  prisoner  was  at  the  time,  either  partially  or  generally  in- 
sane; but  yet  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  clearly  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong;  or  to  impair  in  any  essential  degree 
his  force  of  conscience,  or  his  knowledge  as  to  the  full  guilt  of  the 
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transaction;  in  such  case,  his  insanity  would  not  excuse  his  act,  and 
the  law  would  hold  him  responsible  for  it.  But  that  if  the  jury  found 
him  either  partially  or  generally  so  far  insane,  as  that  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  provocation  in  this  case,  operating  upon  his  mind,  would  be 
equal  to  such  provocation  as  operating  upon  a  man  of  perfectly 
sound  mind,  would  reduce  a  homicide  from  murder  to  manslaughter, 
then  they  had  a  right  to  take  that  partial  insanity  into  their  conside- 
ration, and  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  manslaughter  only."  He 
concluded  as  follows:  "The  law  presumed  every  man  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  act,  to  be  sane;  and  that  the  burden  of  proving  his  in- 
sanity rested  upon  the  prisoner.  And  although  he  was  not  bound  to 
prove  the  fact  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  yet  he  was  bound  to  furnish 
such  evidence  of  it,  as  would  not  only  effectually  rebut  the  legal  pre- 
sumption against  it,  but  would  furnish  to  the  minds  of  the  jury,  a 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  insanity  existed." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  of  murder,  but  guilty 
of  manslaughter"  and  he  was  sent  to  the  State  prison. 

In  this  case,  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  at 
all  well  established  by  the  evidence.  He  was  an  intemperate  man, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  homicide  had  drank  freely  of  cider. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  doctrine  of  ability  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  was 
but  feebly  enforced,  and  then  with  qualifications;  while  that  of  par- 
tial insanity  and  delusion  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  annul  re- 
sponsibility. 

Chief  Justice  Hornblower  of  New-Jersey,  on  the  trial  of  Spencer 
for  shooting  his  wife  in  1848,  told  the  jury,  (we  quote  from  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  his  charge,)  that  "  the  simple  question  for  them  to  de- 
cide was,  whether  the  accused  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  an  act  which  he  ought  not  to  do;"  adding,  "if 
in  your  opinion  he  was  unconscious  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  or  in  other  words  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  then  they  had 
nothing  farther  to  do  than  to  render  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  the 
score  of  insanity."  Fortunately  for  the  prisoner,  the  chief  justice 
afterwards  in  the  course  of  his  charge,  told  the  jury,  "  that  in  his 
judgment  the  true  question  to  be  put  to  the  jury  is,  whether  the  pris- 
oner was  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act" 
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Now  it  was  well  established  by  the  evidence,  that  Spencer  had 
been  considered  insane  at  times,  previous  to  the  homicide,  and  prob- 
ably was  so  when  he  committed  the  act;  but  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  for  on  all  subjects  dis- 
connected with  suspicions  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  he  appeared  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  to  the  time  he  committed  the  act 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  as  they  were  able  to  say 
they  believed  him  insane  at  the  time  of  the  homicide;  but  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  far  more  difficult  question,  whether  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  at  that  time,  was  not  taken  into  consi- 
deration, for  although  judges  appear  to  think  this  an  easy  question 
for  the  jury  to  decide,  wre  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  more 
difficult. 

Separate  from  the  fact  that  no  being  short  of  Omnipotence  al- 
ways knows  right  from  wrong,  and  that  what  is  right  in  one  age 
or  nation  is  considered  wrong  in  another,  how  are  the  jury  to  de- 
cide that  at  the  precise  moment  of  committing  a  homicide,  a  man 
can  or  cannot  distinguish  right  from  wrong  ?  What  kind  of  evi- 
dence establishes  this  ?  The  legal  presumption  is,  that  a  man  does 
know;  but  in  case  he  does  not,  how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  know,  and  believe  with  Lord  Brougham  that  "  juries 
do  not  really  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  question." 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  law,  as  expounded  by  distinguished 
judges  in  England  and  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity in  criminal  cases,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  there  is  but 
little  stability  or  uniformity  in  their  decisions;  that  the  efforts  of 
judges  to  enlighten  and  to  aid  the  jury  by  endeavoring  to  define  in- 
sanity, and  to  furnish  a  test  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  have 
been  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  have  tended  to  confuse  their  minds, 
and  we  fear  in  some  instances  to  lead  them  to  render  a  verdict 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  the  court  differently  from  what  they  in- 
tended. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  one  of  the  courts  of  this 
State  during  the  past  year.  On  a  preliminary  plea  to  determine 
whether  a  person  accused  of  a  homicide  was  then,  at  the  time  of 
trial,  insane,  the  jury  would  not  return  a  verdict  in  the  language  of 
the  statute,  that  the  man  was  sane,  bur  that  they  considered  him 
"  sufficiently  sane  in  mind  and  memory  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong."     This  the  court  decided  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
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saying  the  prisoner  was  sane.  But  that  the  jury  did  not  so  intend 
is  certain,  for  one  of  them  was  afterwards  drawn  as  a  juror  on  the 
subsequent  trial  for  the  homicide,  and  was  challenged  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  people  for  partiality  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  challenge 
was  sustained  by  the  court,  for  although  he  agreed  to  the  verdict  we 
have  mentioned,  he  declared  that "  he  would  sit  until  he  died  before 
he  would  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  as  he  did  not  believe  him  respon- 
sible in  the  sight  of  God." 

^  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion,  that  for  all  the  ends  of  justice 
the  statute  should  be  the  only  guide,  and  the  jury  be  told  as  they 
were  by  Chief  Justice  Hornblower,  "  that  the  true  question  for  them 
to  decide,  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  act."  They  would  not  then  become  confused  by  meta- 
physical distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  partial 
and  general  insanity,  and  other  difficult  questions. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  our  statute  laws  are  founded  on  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  that  we  must  look  to  the  latter  for  the  true 
meaning  of  the  former.  But  will  it  be  seriously  contended  that  on 
such  a  subject  as  this,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  men 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  insanity,  and  who  lived  two  cen- 
turies since,  when  but  very  little  was  known  by  any  one  relating  to 
this  disease.  Is  no  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  progress  of  science,  and 
to  the  vast  number  of  facts  accumulated  on  this  subject  ? 

We  have  endeavored  at  various  times  to  ascertain  from  the  insane 
themselves  their  ability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  for  this 
purpose  have  questioned  on  this  subject  in  various  ways  several  hun- 
dreds, and  we  cannot  better  exhibit  its  inapplicability  as  a  test  of 
their  responsibility,  than  to  say  what  the  truth  enables  us  to  say, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  insane  now  at  this  Asylum  appear  to 
understand  its  distinctions  as  well  as  persons  in  the  community  at 
large. 

We  also  believe  this  to  be  true  of  most  of  the  insane  we  have  seen 
elsewhere;   and  we  confidently  assert  that  this  will   be   found    to  be 
„  the  opinion  of  every  person  who  has  had  charge  of  an  Institution  for 
the  insane,  and  seen  many  deranged  persons. 

But  the  cases  we  have  already  mentioned,  show  the  utter  Worth- 
lessness  of  this  as  a  test  of  the  responsibility  of  the  insane.  One  of 
the  women  mentioned,  killed  her  own  child  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing her  own  death  by  execution.    She  certainly  knew  she  was 
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doing  a  wrong  act,  and  one  for  which  she  expected  to  be  punished. 
Others  commit  homicide  from  a  sudden  impulse,  who  have  not  pre- 
viouzly  exhibited  any  wrong  conduct  or  intellectual  aberration.  A 
mother  kills  her  only  child,  or  a  man  his  wife  and  family,  to  whom 
he  is  known  to  be  ardently  attached;  or  a  child  a  parent,  as  in  the 
instance  we  have  mentioned.  To  such  cases  none  of  these  tests  of 
insanity  apply,  and  yet  they  are  among  the  most  palpable  and  un- 
questionable cases  of  that  kind  of  mental  disease  which  should  be 
an  excuse  for  criminal  acts.  When  the  lunatic  Martin  was  asked 
"  if  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  doing  wrong  when  he  set  fire  to 
the  York  Minster,  and  liable  to  be  hanged  for  it,"  he  answered, 
"  yes,  according  to  the  law  of  man  I  know  I  was;  but  as  I  had  the 
command  of  God  to  do  so,  He  will  protect  me  if  he  pleases;  and  if 
it  be  his  pleasure  that  I  should  die,  I  am  ready  to  comply  with  the 
Divine  will." 

One  of  the  patients  in  this  Asylum,  when  recently  asked  if  he 
thought  it  wrong  to  steal,  murder,  &c,  replied,  "  yes,  certainly  it 
would  be  wrong  for  you  or  others,  but  not  for  me,  for  I  am  God5 
and  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  owing"  to  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge  relating  to  insanity,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  deplorable  forms  of  this  disease  are  not  even  now  al- 
lowed to  annul  responsibility. 

Although  it  is  the  law  of  this  and  every  civilized  country,  that  it  is 
the  reason  of  man  which  makes  him  accountable  for  his  actions  ;  and 
that  the  deprivation  of  reason  acquits  him  of  crime  ;  yet,  it  is  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  at  the  present  time,  courts  of  justice  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, and  which  in  the  opinion  of  those  practically  acquainted  with 
the  insane  are  as  well  established  as  any  other.  In  the  words  of  an 
enlightened  Judge  of  this  State,  "  the  law  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
in  its  slow  and  cautious  progress  still  lags  far  behind  the  advance  of 
true  knowledge." 

But  this,  as  history  shows,  has  been  the*  case  at  various  times  be- 
fore. At  one  time  to  render  a  person  irresponsible  for  his  acts,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  a  total  overthrow  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
the  accused  knew  no  more  than  a  brute  ;  at  another,  that  he  could 
not  count  twenty. 
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As  science  and  a  knowledge  of  insanity  advanced,  it  was  found 
that  many  insane  persons  were  wrongfully  excluded  by  these  rules, 
and  others  were  adopted  more  in  conformity  with  the  then  existing 
knowledge  of  mental  diseases.  In  1800  the  doctrine  of  Delusion,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  wras  established,  which  was  a  great  and  good 
advance,  and  at  that  time,  was  in  accordance  with  all  that  was  known 
or  that  had  beeen  published  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  fact  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Erskine,  that  he  established  a  doctrine  that  brought 
up  the  practice  of  the  court  to  the  full  extent  of  the  science  of  in- 
sanity at  his  time. 

At  that  period  nothing  was  known  or  had  been  published  of  a  form 
of  disease  that  disordered  the  propensities,  affections  and  sentiments, 
without  manifestly  deranging  the  intellect  and  reasoning  powers. 
But  that  such  a  form  does  exist,  is  as  unquestionable  a  fact  as  any 
other  relating  to  insanity.  Instances  of  it  may  be  seen  in  every  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  and  are  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  many  insane  persons  and  studying  their  peculiari- 
ties. Numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the  fact  are  to  be  found  in  all 
modern  works  on  insanity. 

But  as  we  have  said,  such  a  variety  of  insanity  had  not  been  de- 
scribed in,  1800,  when  Erskine  asserted  that  delusion  was  the  true 
test  of  insanity. 

In  1801,  the  illustrious  Pinel,  of  France,  first  directed  attention  to 
this  form  of  insanity  which  he  called  "  Mania  without  delirium,"  or 
"  reasoning  insanity,"  and  to  which  Esquirol,  who  described  the 
same,  gave  the  name  of  "  affective  monomania,"  or  the  derange- 
ment of  the  affections  and  feelings  by  disease,  without  noticeable 
disturbance  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Since  the  time  of  Pinel,  every  practical  observer  and  writer  on 
insanity  has  acknowledged  the  existence  of  this  form  of  insanity,  but 
which  as  I  have  said  is  still  frowned  upon  by  courts  of  justice. 

It  has  been  most  fully  described  by  Prichard  in  his  Treatise  on  In- 
sanity, who,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  "  Moral 
Insanity  "  a  very  appropriate  name,  but  which  seems  to  have  alarmed 
many  excellent  persons,  who  feared  it  was  but  a  name  for  moral  de- 
pravity, '  while  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  as  every  one  will 
see  who  carefully  studies  the  authors  who  have  witten  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  cases  they  have  adduced  to  illustrate  it. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  insanity  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognised bycourts  of  justice,  as  we  believe  it  ought,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  will  be,  and  that  within  a  few  years.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  for  a  while  resist  change  and  reform,  for 
fear  of  evil  results,  but  finally  yield  to  the  force  of  truth ;  —  thus  some 
of  the  most  worthy  of  the  English  judges  failed  to  recognise  the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  punishing  pretended  witchcraft  with  death,  until 
loner  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  and 
so  late  as  1743  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft  was 
denounced  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburg  as  a  national  sin. 

That  those  who  are  opposed  to  giving  due  weight  to  the  plea  of 
insanity  are  actuated  by  good  motives  we  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
They  say  that  this  defence  is  now  too  frequently  made;  that  by  it 
many  vicious,  but  not  deranged,  persons  are  improperly  acquitted. 
But  is  there  any  proof  of  this?  We  have  made  many  inquiries  upon 
this  subject,  so  far  as  regards  this  State  and  New  England,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  when  and  where  such  instances  have  occurred. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  solitary  instance  can  be  adduced,  either  in 
this  State  or  in  either  of  the  New  England  States,  where  a  homicide 
has  been  committed  and  the  plea  of  insanity  interposed  and  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  a  physician  well  acquainted  with  insanity,  and 
been  acquitted  on  that  ground,  that  time  has  not  shown  the  defence 
and  acquittal  to  have  been  correct. 

We  hope,  if  this  assertion  cannot  be  contradicted  by  facts,  and  that 
it  cannot  we  are  confident,  that  it  will  tend  to  quiet  the  alarm  of 
those  who  are  fearful  that  the  defence  of  insanity  is  too  frequently 
successful.  But  can  it  be  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity has  never  been  improperly  rejected?  We  apprehend  not. 
Many  instances  occur  to  our  minds  of  persons  having  been  condemned 
to  the  gallows  in  this  country,  for  crimes  committed  when,  according 
to  the  present  general  opinion,  they  were  insane.  We  need  but  re- 
fer to  Goss,  who  was  executed  in  Connecticut,  Prescott,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Cook,  in  Schenectady,  Baker,  in  Kentucky;  to  which  we 
may  add  Cornell,  of  Chautauque  county,  and  Wilcox,  of  Saratoga,  in 
this  state,  who  were  condemned  to  be  hung,  but  the  evidence  of  their 
insanity  was  such  as  to  induce  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  commute 
their  sentences  into  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State  prison.  Cor- 
nell's sentence  was  thus  commuted  by  Governor  Bouck,  and  he  is  now 
in  Auburn  prison.  The  physician  of  the  prison,  who  has  seen  much 
of  him,  informed  us  the  last  summer,  that  in  his  opinion  Cornell  is 
insane,  and  we  came  to  the  same  conclusion  on  seeing  and  conversing 
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with  him.  Wilcox,  whose  sentence  was  commuted  by  Governor 
Wright,  is  at  Clinton  prison,  and  of  his  mental  condition  now  we 
know  nothing,  but  judging  from  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial, 
as  published,  we  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  but  that  he  was 
insane  when  he  committed  the  homicide. 

But  we  have  already  extended  our  remarks  on  this  subject  farther 
than  we  intended,  and  farther  perhaps  than  we  ought.  If  so  our  ex- 
cuse must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  speak  in  behalf  of  those 
whose  rights  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  protect,  and  who  cannot 
plead  for  themselves.  Far  from  us  is  any  desire  to  screen  the  guilty 
by  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  no  one  can  regret  more  than  ourselves 
to  see  this  plea  improperly  set  up,  as  it  must  tend  to  jeopardize  it 
when  justly  made.  But  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  by  the 
different  constructions  given  by  courts  to  the  law  of  insanity,  that  the 
rights  both  of  the  insane  and  of  the  community  may  be  in  danger. 
That  in  one  case  when  popular  feeling  is  much  excited  against  the 
accused,  the  strictest  rules  of  law  and  the  severest  tests  of  insanity 
known  to  the  common  law  of  England  are  enforced,  and  notwith- 
standing strong  proof  of  insanity,  conviction  follows,  while  in  ano- 
ther case,  with  little  proof  of  insanity,  but  with  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  prisoner,  other  constructions  are  given  to  the  law,  and 
he  is  acquitted. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  this  important 
subject  will  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  those  whose  duty  it  will 
be  under  the  new  Constitution  "  to  reduce  into  a  written  and  syste- 
matic code  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  this  State,"  and  that  the 
result  will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  fully  to  protect  the  community  against 
the  plea  of  insanity  being  improperly  sustained,  and  on  the  other,  to 
prevent  courts  and  juries  from  ignorantly  adding-  to  one  of  the  great- 
est afflictions  of  Heaven  that  of  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

As  this  institution  is  now  nearly  completed,  it  seems  proper  to 
embody  in  this  report,  a  brief  historical  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress. 

In  January,  1830,  acting  Governor  Throop,  in  his  annual  message, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  insane  poor  of  the  State  in  the  following  language. 

"  By  the  census  of  1825,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  at 
that  time,  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  insane  persons  in  this  State. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  were  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay 
for  their  own  support,  two  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  jail  or  supported 
by  charity,  leaving  three  hundred  and  forty  eight  insanepaupers  at  large, 
a  terror  to  others,  and  suffering  in  addition  to  mental  derangement  all 
the  privations  attending  penury  and  want.  The  condition  of  those 
under  poor-house  regulations,  or  confined  in  jails  is,-  if  possible, 
worse.  No  person  of  sensibility  can  look  upon  those  sufferers,  in 
their  small  cells,  surrounded  by  a  bad  atmosphere,  sometimes  chained 
to  the  walls,  and  witness  their  dejected  or  wild  despairing  looks  or 
frantic  madness,  without  a  feeling  of  horror.  No  restoration  can  be 
hoped  for  under  such  circumstances;  indeed  the  instances  are  not  rare, 
of  persons  slightly  deranged  becoming  incurable  maniacs  by  these 
injudicious  means.  The  contrast  of  their  condition  with  those  in  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  New-York,  is  very  striking.  In  the  latter  place, 
every  thing  is  spacious,  cleanly  and  pleasant  to  the  eye;  the  inmates 
are  suffered  to  be  at  liberty  and  range  in  the  open  air  in  an  enclosed 
yard,  they  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  their  innocent  whims  in- 
dulged; the  consequence  is,  that  many  who  are  placed  there,  are 
restored  to  reason  and  discharged  after  a  short  period,  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  their  friends.  It  speaks  much  in  favor  of  the  ability  of  the 
keepers,  attendants  and  superintendants  of  that  interesting  institution, 
that  during  my  visit  there  last  summer,  but  one  out  of  sixty  or  seventy 
then  under  their  care  was  in  close  confinement. 

But  that  institution  is  not  designed  for  general  charity,  it  receives 
those  only  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  support,  and  such  paupers  as 
are  sent  by  the  authorities  of  the  several  towns,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  poor  funds,  at  a  certain  price  stipulated  by  law.  I  submit  to  your 
consideration,  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  Asylum  for  the  gratu- 
itous care  and  recovery  of  that  most  destitute  class  of  the  human 
family  who  are  suffering  from  a  darkened  understanding  and  the  evils 
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of  poverty  at  the  same  time.  While  roaming  at  large,  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  personal  safety  of  the  citizens,  and  many  crimes  of 
the  deepest  die,  have  been  excused  on  the  plea  of  mental  alienation. 
The  ties  of  natural  affection  frequently  impel  relatives  who  are  strug- 
gling with  poverty  themselves,  to  afford  that  relief  which  is  a  public 
rather  than  a  private  duty." 

January  29th  of  the  same  session,  Mr.  Weed  of  Monroe,  moved,  "that 
the  standing  committee  on  charitable  institutions,  do  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  making  further  provision  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  insane  poor."  This  was  subsequently  referred  by  resolution 
of  the  House  to  the  select  committee  on  so  much  of  the  acting  Go- 
vernor's message  as  relates  to  charitable  institutions. 

April  17,  Mr.  Russell  of  Washington  county,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  made  a  valuable  report,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
large  number  of  the  insane  in  the  State,  and  the  small  number  that 
were  accommodated  at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  says  "  that  the 
general  expediency  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  another  Asylum  seem 
manifest  from  a  bare  examination  of  the  facts." 

This  report  we  believe  accomplished  much  good,  as  it  lead  to  in- 
quiry, and  finally  to  the  establishment  of  this  Asylum.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  it,  respecting  the  management  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum,  were  useful  and  timely,  especially  that  of  having 
the  responsible  Physician  to  the  institution  reside  in  the  building, 
and  of  publishing  annual  reports.  These  suggestions  were  soon  after 
acted  upon  and  complied  with. 

The  report  concluded  by  recommending  that  a  "  committee  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hospital  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  the  Asylum  connected  there- 
with, have  disbursed  the  funds  which  they  have  received  from  the 
State;  and  that  said  committee  inquire  particularly  into  the  manage- 
ment, affairs  and  prospects  of  said  establishment;  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  the  propriety  of  making  a  different  distribution 
of  the  funds  now  applied  to  their  use,  or  of  increasing  such  funds; 
and  that  they  digest  a  system  for  the  general  and  more  economical 
distribution  of  such  public  charity:  also,  the  propriety  or  necessity 
of  erecting  new  establishments,  more  extensively  to  distribute  such 
charities;  the  proper  site  for  such  new  erection,  if  any  should  be 
found  necessary,  with  a  plan  of  the  same,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  expense:  also,  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  physicians  of 
said  Asylum  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate;  and  that 
they  report  the  result  of  their  doings  to  the  next  Legislature. 
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This  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Paige  was  chairman, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  visited  various  Lunatic  Asylums, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity  and  hospitals 
for  their  comfort  and  cure,  and  in  March,  1831,  presented  to  the 
Legislature  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  on  those 
subjects  that  ever  emanated  from  a  legislative  body.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  engraved  plans  of  various  lunatic  Asylums  with  estimates 
of  expenses  of  erecting  them.  This  report  will  ever  be  considered  a 
valuable  document  for  the  vast  amount  of  information  it  contains 
upon  subjects  but  little  understood  by  the  public.  The  committee 
concluded  by  recommending  "  that  public  establishments  for  the  re- 
ception and  cure  of  the  insane  poor,  are  both  necessary  and  proper, 
and  they,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Legislature  the  expediency  of 
providing  for  the  erection,  of  at  least  one  spacious  and  commodious 
hospital,  sufficient  to  accommodate,  at  least,  350  of  the  insane  poor. 
If  an  establishment  of  this  extent  should  prove  inadequate,  its  ac- 
commodations may  hereafter  be  enlarged,  or  other  hospitals  erected 
of  sufficient  dimensions  and  number  to  accommodate  all  the  insane 
poor  in  the  State.'5 

At  the  same  session  of  1831,  another  select  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Potter  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  same  subjects.  The  report  of  this  committee,  accompanied  by  a 
bill,  was  made  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  the  same  year  ;  yet  no  effi- 
cient legislative  action  was  had  on  the  subject  to  which  they  related, 
and  the  matter  was  permitted  to  rest  until  the  session  of  1832,  when 
another  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Kemble  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  and  to  report  thereon.  The 
report  of  this  committee  (accompanied  by  a  bill)  was  made  on  the 
28th  day  of  February,  1832  ;  no  legislative  action  wras  had  on  the 
bill  reported  by  this  committee,  and  the  matter  was  again  permitted 
to  rest. 

At  the  session  of  1843,  no  Legislative  action  wras  had  upon  the 
subject  of  the  insane  poor,  but  in  January,  1834,  Governor  Marcy, 
in  his  annual  message,  recommended  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  following  language  : — 

"  We  should  be  deaf  to  the  most  powerful  appeal  of  suffering 
humanity,  and  wanting  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  has  endowed  us 
with  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  blessed  us  with  abundant  means  of 
administering  to  the  wants  of  others,  if  we  did  not  use  both,  for  the 
comfort,  and,  to  every  practicable  extent,  for  the  cure  of  those  who 
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are  deprived  of  these  gifts.  If,  indeed,  the  diseases  cf  the  mind  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  agency,  it  would  still  be  our  duty  to 
afford  these  sufferers  all  the  comfort  and  consolation  which  could  be 
enjoyed  in  such  a  forlorn  condition  ;  but  recent  experience  has 
proved  that  in  a  few  cases  only  is  their  doom  irreversible.  Medical 
science  and  mental  philosophy  have  finally  obtained  an  almost  entire 
dominion  over  these  maladies.  There  is,  however,  this  peculiarity 
in  the  cases  of  insanity,  that  little  hope  of  affecting  a  cure  can  be 
indulged,  without  the  conveniences  of  proper  institutions.  The 
Asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  under  the  management  of  the  governors  of 
the  New- York  hospital,  is  the  only  establishment  affording  accom- 
modations for  insane  patients,  which  has  received  any  assistance 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  State  has  already  paid,  for  founding 
and  supporting  it,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
made  provision  for  an  annual  payment  towards  its  support,  of  ten 
thousand  doHars,  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  It 
is,  however,  inadequate  to  the  public  wants  ;  besides,  this  institution 
is,  in  effect,  closed  to  that  class  of  insane  patients  presenting  the 
strongest  claims  for  your  bounty, — 'to  those  who  are  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  maintenance. 

"  Poverty  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  oftener  the  consequence,  of 
mental  derangement.  For  those  who  labor  under  this  double  afflic- 
tion, nothing  has  been  done  specifically  by  the  Legislature.  By  the 
census  of  1825,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  this  State,  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen  lunatics ;  and  if  the  number  has  increasad  pro- 
portionably  with  the  population,  it  cannot  be  less  at  this  time,  than 
one  thousand.  Of  these,  seven  hundred,  at  least,  are  paupers,  and 
most  of  them  utterly  beyond  all  reasonable  hope  of  recovery  without 
legislative  aid. 

"  If  anything  were  wanting  to  urge  you  to  vigorous  action  on  this 
subject,  and  call  forth  your  patronage  in  behalf  of  these  sufferers,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  well  authenticated  fact,  that  of  recent  cases, 
under  the  treatment  of  the  best  regulated  Asylums,  eighty,  and  some- 
times ninety  patients  in  a  hundred,  have  been  restored;  and  even 
those  who  have  been  long  neglected  and  cruelly  misused,  are  not  in 
a  hopeless  state.  If  the  victims  of  disordered  intellects  had  not  been 
deprived  of  the  usual,  means  of  exciting  public  compassion,  or  if 
they  could  have  come  forth  from  the  places  of  their  confinement,  to 
exhibit  their  deplorable  condition  to  the  public  eye,  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  provision  for  their  relief  would  have  been  delayed  to  this  late 
day,     If  the  claims  of  humanity,   in  this  respect,  have  been  disre- 
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garded,  you  have  now  the  power,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  feel  the  dis- 
position to  satisfy  them." 

A  select  committee,  of  which  A.  J.  Parker  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  subject  and  to  report  thereon.  This  com- 
mittee, in  concurrence  with  their  predecessors,  made  a  favorable  re- 
port, accompanied  with  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  meas- 
ure; but  owing  as  is  supposed  to  the  unusually  great  number  of  bills 
on  the  general  orders,  the  one  in  question  could  not  be  reached,  and 
no  legislative  action  was  had  thereon. 

At  the  session  of  1835,  Mr.  Hertell,  of  New-York,  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  on  this  subject,  after  referring  to  the  past  history  of 
legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  insane 
poor,  says,  "  that  your  committee  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  in  their 
opinion,  enough,  and  more  than  enough  reports  have  been  made  on 
the  subject,  and  that  they  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  such  an 
Asylum  ought  to  be  established  without  further  unnecessary  delay." 
They  reported  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  which  passed  the  House  and 
was  read  in  the  Senate  and  discussed,  and  May  4th,  referred  to  a  se- 
lect committee;  but  the  Senate  adjourned  on  the  11th  without  any 
further  action  on  the  subject. 

Early  in  1846,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  again  called 
to  it,  and  especially  by  a  petition  from  the  medical  society  oi  the 
county  of  Oneida,  which  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Coventry  (now  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum),  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  society,  January,  1846,  At  the  same  meeting 
of  the  society,  a  resolution,  was  passed  instructing  their  delegate  to 
the  State  Medical  Society,  Dr.  John  McCall,  to  unite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  that  body.  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Dr.  McCall 
offered  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  subject,  which 
committee,  through  its  chairman,  reported  the  following  •'  memorial 
from  the  members  of  the  State  Medical  Society,"  and  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  February  4th,  1836. 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  beg  leave 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  to  the  condition  of 
that  portion  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  are  suffering  under  the  se- 
verest of  all  human  afflictions,  insanity;  and  who  from  their  indigent 
circumstances,  are  subjects  of  public  bounty  and  support.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  number  of  insane  persons,  including  idiots,  in 
our  State,  is  about  3,000;  and  that   not  more  than  one  third  of  this 
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number  have  sufficient  means  for  their  support,  leaving  2,000  to  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  We  have  in  the  State  only  one  in- 
corporated lunatic  Asylum,  and  that  capable  of  accommodating  only 
about  150  patients;  one  private  Asylum,  with  accommodations  for 
about  sixty  patients  ;  both  of  these  institutions  are  merely  for. pa- 
tients who  pay,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  cannot  accom- 
modate one-half  of  the  number  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  their  support.  For  the  2,000  pauper  lunatics,  it  may  truly  be 
said  there  is  no  provision;  they  are  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  a 
nuisance  to  community;  are  confined  in  their  own  dwellings,  or  con- 
signed to  all  the  horrors  of  the  county  poor-house,  and  in  either  case 
no  provision  is  made  for  their  comfort  or  restoration  to  reason,  and 
they  continue,  while  life  remains,  to  be  a  burden  upon  society,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  towns  have  defrayed 
the  expense  of  sending  them  to  an  Asylum. 

"  The  recovery  of  an  insane  patient,  under  the  present  mode  of  sup- 
porting our  pauper  lunatics  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  while  by  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  pauper  asylum  four-fifths 
of  the  recent  cases  may  be  restored  to  soundness  and  usefulness.  In 
the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
for  1834,  it  is  stated  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  recent  cases 
were  cured  ;  it  is  confidently  believed  that  an  individual  can  be  sup- 
ported cheaper  and  much  more  comfortably  in  a  properly  conducted 
Asylum  than  by  the  present  mode. 

"But  when  we  consider  that  a  large  portion  would,  from  recovery, 
soon  cease  to  be  subjects  of  public  bounty,  the  economy  of  the  mea- 
sure would  present  strong  claims  for  your  consideration. 

"  In  the  language  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  former  legislative 
body  of  our  State,  '  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
discharge  the  uncancelled  obligations  of  religious,  moral,  and  social 
duty  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  whose  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathies, justice,  and  humanity,  is  the  strongest  which  can  under  any 
circumstances  be  made  by  any  portion  of  our  population.' 

*  Your  memorialists  would  therefore  respectfully  request  that  your 
honorable  body  would  make  such  adequate  provision  for  their  sup- 
port and  medical  treatment  (by  the  erection  of  a  proper  asylum)  as 
in  your  wisdom  you  may  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  that  unfor- 
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tunate  portion  of  our  population  to  reason,  their  friends  and  the  com- 
munity. 

John  McCall,  Richard  Pennell, 

T.  Romeyn  Beck,  David  Ayres, 

A.  G.  Benedict,  Simeon  Snead, 

John  H.  Steel,  H.  Maxwell, 

James  McNaughton,  Jona.  Eights, 

Joel  A.  Wing,  William  Bay, 

John  James,  John  F.  Gray, 

Robert  G.  Frary,  A.  Willard, 

James  M.  Gardiner,  E.  B.  Burroughs, 

Samuel  White,  L.  I.  TefTt, 

Hiram  Corliss,  John  P.  Higgins, 

Samuel  P.  Bishop,  D.  H.  Bissell, 

A.  Coleman,  C.  W.  Smith, 

Samuel  McClellan,  Ferris  Jacobs. 

March  30,  1836,  "  An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
New-York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,"  was  passed.  This  act  empowered 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  three  Commissioners  to  select  a  suitable 
site  for  such  an  institution,  and  authorized  the  Treasurer,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  Comptroller,  to  pay  for  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
tract of  the  Commissioners,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  also  provided  that  within  three  months  after  the  site  shall 
be  selected,  that  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Comptroller 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  said 
Asylum,  on  such  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  just  and 
proper,  provided  the  said  plan  and  the  terms  of  said  contract  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  Treasurer  was  also  directed  to 
pay  to  said  Commissioners,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  such 
sums  of  money  as  they  may  require  for  the  building  of  said  Asylum, 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Messrs.  N.  Dayton,  C.  McVean  and  R.  Withers  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  select  a  site  for  the  Asylum,  but  in  their  report  to 
the  Legislature,  February  25,  1837,  stated  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  select  and  secure  one,  though  they  had  at  one  time  bargained 
for  a  farm  situated  in  Watervliet,  but  felt  obliged  to  relinquish  it  in 
consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  they 
had  contracted,  to  comply  with  the  terms  first  agreed  upon. 
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This  caused  considerable  delay,  and  a  site  was  not  selected  until 
the  summer  of  1837,  when  the  present  one  was  determined  upon,  and 
purchased  for  $16  .  300,  the  State  paying  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  citizens  of  Utica  six  thousand  three  hundred. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Win.  Clarke, 
Elam  Lynds,  and  F.  E.  Spinner,  were  appointed  Commissioners  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  Asylum.  In  their  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, Jan.  24,  1839,  they  say,  "  that  soon  after  their  appointments, 
they  visited  various  other  Institutions  of  a  similar  character,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  information;  and  on  their  return,  digested  and  drew 
plans  for  the  Asylum  which  received  the  official  approval  of  the  Gov- 


The  plans,  drawn  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Clarke,  were  also  "  submitted  to  most  of  the  State  officers  and  to  the 
committee  of  the  Legislature  having  the  subject  in  charge,  and  the 
whole  subject  was  extensively  discussed,  and  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners explained  at  large,  as  they  believed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all." 

The  plan  tlrus  proposed  and  adopted,  consisted  of  four  buildings, 
the  size  of  the  present  front  building,  each  550  feet  long,  to  be  lo- 
cated at  right  angles,  facing  outward,  and  to  be  connected  at  the 
angles  by  verandahs  of  open  lattice  work,  the  whole  inclosing  an 
octagonal  area  of  above  thirteen  acres,  not  including  above  two  and 
a  half  acres  covered  by  the  buildings.  The  estimated  expense,  if  built 
of  brick,  was  $43 1 .  636,  no  estimate  of  the  expense  of  harfimered 
stone,  of  which  the  main  building  was  finally  constructed  was  given. 
The  Commissioners  further  state,  that  they  had  already  built  the  cen- 
tre foundation  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  four  buildings,  and  that  the 
a  half  of  one,  and  three-fourths  of  another  were  ready  to  recive  the 
water  table,  and  that  they  had  expended  $46,881 .  79  of  the  $50,000 
appropriated  for  the  Asylum.  But  the  site  of  the  Asylum,  plan  of 
the  buildings  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  are  best 
described  by  Governor  Seward,  in  his  annual  message,  January,  1839. 

"  The  site  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,"  says  Governor  S.,  "  was  well 
chosen.  It  is  an  elevated  plain,  susceptible  of  that  ornamental  cul- 
1  tivation  which  is  wonderfully  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. The  vicinity  of  the  flourishing  central  city  of  Utica,  affords 
many  facilities  for  its  construction,  and  promises  those  moral  and 
social  aids  which  such  a  public  charity  requires.     A  plan  submitted 
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by  the  Comissioners,  received  the  approbation  of  my  predecessor 
The  plan  contemplates  four  edifices,  consisting  of  a  basement  and 
three  stories,  except  the  main  building  of  the  principal  front,  which 
will  have  an  additional  story.  The  four  edifices  are  to  be  located  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  fronting  outward ;  and  to  be  connected  at 
the  angles  by  verandahs  of  open  lattice,  the  whole  inclosing  an  oc- 
tagonal area  of  about  thirteen  acres.  The  buildings  are  to  be  con- 
structed of  grey  lime-stone  from  Trenton  and  Little  Falls,  and  in  the 
Doric  order.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  one  thousand  lunatics.  Its  east  front 
will  command  a  view  of  the  city,  and  the  north  will  enjoy  a  pros- 
pect of  the  canal,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  long  range  of 
hills  in  the  distance  which  divides  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake 
Ontario,  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson.  The  principal  part  of 
the  basement  has  been  constructed,  with  an  expenditure  of  forty -six 
thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site.  Thus  you  will  per- 
ceive the  foundation  has  been  laid  of  a  charitable  Institution,  com- 
mensurate with  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  not  unworthy  of  its  grow- 
ing wrealth,  and  justly  designed  to  endure  as  a  monument  of  the  taste 
and  munificence  of  this  age.  It  is  right  to  award  both  the  honor  and 
responsibilities  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  trust.  The  law  declared  that  on  the  selection  of 
the  site,  the  Commissioners  should  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  Asylum  upon  such  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  they 
should  deem  proper,  provided  that  the  plan  and  the  terms  should 
be  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Commissioners  should  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  building.  No  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  Asylum  was  made  either  before  or  after  its  commencement. 
The  document  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  and  herewith  submitted 
to  you,  states  the  probable  cost  at  $431,636.  It  is  obvious  there  is 
no  security  that  the  expenditure  will  not  exceed  that  sum.  Whether 
these  proceedings  have  conformed  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
is  a  question  which  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  discuss.  I  cheerfully 
express  my  approbation  of  the  undertaking.  Nations  are  seldom  im- 
poverished by  their  charities.  The  number  of  the  insane  in  the  State 
is  not  exaggerated ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  erection 
less  extensive  would  afford  the  space,  light  tranquility  and  cheerful- 
ness indispensable  to  this  interesting  department  of  the  healing  art. 
Among  all  His  blessings  none  calls  so  loudly  for  gratitude  to  God, 
as  the  preservation  of  our  reason.  Of  all  the  inequalities  in  the 
social  condition,  there  is  none  so  affecting  as  its  privation.  He  sees 
fit  to  cast  upon  our  benevolent  care,  those  whom  he  visits  wTith  that 
fearful  affliction,  it  would  be  alike  unfeeling  and  ungrateful  to  with- 
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whold  it.     Let  then  this  noble  charity  be  carried  forward,  with  what 
measure  of  munificence  it  remains  with  you  to  determine." 

The  Commissioners  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to 
carry  forward  all  of  the  buildings,  but  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Paige  was  chairman,  reported  Feburary  16th, 
that  "  although  they  warmly  approve  of  the  undertaking,  they  never- 
theless entertain  some  doubts  whether  the  wants  of  the  insane  poor 
require  an  immediate  completion  of  all  the  proposed  buildings:"  and 
an  act  was  introduced,  and,  after  much  discussion,  finally  passed, 
May  1st,  1839,  directing  the  Treasurer  "  to  pay  to  the  Commis- 
sioners $75,000,  which  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  finishing  of 
the  main  building  occupying  the  principal  front,  and  levelling  and 
covering,  for  protection,  the  foundations  now  laid  of  the  other  build- 
ings." 

The  passage  of  this  act  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  Senators,  and 
strenuously  by  the  Commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  one  building 
would  not  afford  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations. 

F.  E.  Spinner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  addressed  a  letter 
dated  February  21,  1839,  to  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Paige  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  urges  the  completion  of  the  entire  whole,  stating  that 
"  one  of  the  buildings  was  intended  for  the  furious  and  noisy,  and 
another  for  the  sick,  and  that  these  two  classes  must  be  far  removed 
from  the  others  ;  that  great  space,  and  no  confinement,  were  neces- 
sary for  the  inmates  of  such  an  establishment,  hence  all  of  the  thir- 
teen acres  inclosed  by  the  buildings  will  be  needed  for  their  comfort 
and  safety.  He  added,  if  the  present  plan  is  not  adhered  to  an  entire 
new  arrangement  will  become  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proper 
classification  of  patients." 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  act  finally  passed,  limiting  the  appro- 
priation to  $75,000,  and  this  to  be  expended  in  completing  the  pre- 
sent main  building. 

May  14th,  1840,  $75,000  were  appropriated  for  a  like  purpose, 
and  a  similar  sum  April  17th,  1841;  and  January  6th,  1842,  the 
Commissioners  reported  "  that  the  main  building  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  occupation,  and  that  nothing  now  remains  to  put  it  in  operation 
but. the  passage  of  the  necessary  laws  for  its  organization,  and  an 
appropriation  to  furnish  the  building." 
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Some  changes  were  made  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  during 
the  erection  of  the  building.  Messrs.  Lynds  and  Spinner  were  re- 
placed by  W.  H.  Shearman  and  Anson  Dart,  subsequently  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Dart  were  replaced  by  James  Piatt  ol  Oswego,  and  Theo- 
dore S.  Faxton  of  Utica. 

May  26th,  1841,  David  Russell,  W.  H.  Shearman,  N.  Devereux, 
Charles  B.  Coventry  and  T.  S.  Faxton,  were  appointed  Trustees  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  were 
thereby  required  "  by  such  committee  of  their  number  as  they  shall 
appoint,  to  visit  institutions  for  the  keeping  and  management  of 
lunatics  in  this  and  other  States,  and  inquire  into  their  government, 
organization  and  internal  arrangements,  and  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture a  system  for  the  government,  discipline  and  management  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum;  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of  patients, 
so  as  to  secure  its  benefits  equally  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State." 

In  compliance  with  these  requirements,  a  committee  of  the  Trustees 
visited  fourteen  of  the  twenty  institutions  for  the  insane  in  the  United 
States,  and  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  each,  asking  for  information 
respecting  their  organization  and  management.  January  12th,  1842, 
the  Trustees  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Russell,  the  chairman,  containing  many  valuable  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  treatment  and  classification  of  the  insane,  to 
which  are  annexed  a  System  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  proposed  for 
the  New-York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  an  account  of  most  of  the 
other  institutions  for  the  insane  in  this  country. 

This  report  is  a  highly  valuable  document,  and  embodies  in  it 
more  information  relating  to  the  various  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the 
United  States  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work.  The  System 
of  Rules  and  Regulations  have  been  mainly  adopted  and  found  to  be 
practically  useful. 

April  7th,  1842,  "  An  act  was  passed  to  organize  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance and  recovery  of  the  insane." 

By  this  act,  Nicholas  Devereux,  Jacob  Sutherland,  Charles  A.  Mann, 
Alfred  Munson,  Charles  B.  Coventry,  Abraham  V.  Williams,  Thomas 
H.  Hubbard,  T.  Romeyn  Beck  and  David  Buel,  were  appointed  Mana- 
gers— the  first  three  to  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  the  three  next 
for  two  years,  and  the  three  last  for  three  years  ;  their  successors  to 
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be  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  Senate,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor. 

To  this  board  of  Managers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  to  reside 
within  five  miles  of  the  Asylum,  the  government  of  the  institution 
was  entrusted  by  the  Legislature.  To  them  was  confided  the  duty  of 
appointing  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  be  a  well  educated  physician, 
and  other  resident  officers,  a  Treasurer,  "  and  to  establish  such  by-laws 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  for  regulating  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  officers,  attendants,  and  assistants,  for  fixing  the 
conditions  of  admission,  support  and  discharge  of  patients,  and  for 
conducting  in  a  proper  manner  the  business  of  the  institution  ;  also, 
to  ordain  and  enforce  a  suitable  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  internal  government,  discipline  and  management  of  the  Asy- 
lum." 

By  the  same  act  sixteen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide furniture,  stock,  books,  and  fixtures  for  the  Asylum  ;  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  to  purchase  food,  fuel  and  medicines,  and  to  defray  the 
contingent  expenses  of  said  Asylum,  and  two  thousand  to  enclose  and 
improve  the  grounds. 

The  gentlemen  named  in  the  act  organized  as  a  board  the  19th  of 
April,  1842,  and  the  9th  of  September  appointed  the  writer  of  this 
report  Superintendent,  Edmund  A.  Wetmore,  Treasurer,  H.  A.  But- 
tolph,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician,  Cyrus  Chatfield,  Steward,  and  Mrs. 
Chatfield,  Matron.  These  persons  accepted  of  their  appointments,  and 
soon  after  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  16th  of 
January,  1843,  the  Asylum  was  opened  for  the  admissiou  of  patients. 

Although  the  impression  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad  that  when 
the  Board  of  Managers  took  charge  of  the  Asylum,  that  it  was  com- 
plete and  ready  for  the  admission  of  patients,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
furniture  could  be  obtained,  yet  such  was  not  the  fact. 

The  Managers  found  that  the  building  was  not  provided  with  a 
supply  of  water,  that  a  long  and  expensive  drain  to  the  Erie  canal,  a 
distance  of  140  rods,  was  indispensable,  that  the  hot  air  furnaces  that 
had  been  provided  to  warm  the  building  were  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  that  other  ones  must  be  obtained  and  new  chimnies  con- 
structed, the  verandahs  enclosed,  and  rooms  for  the  furious  and  noisy 
patients  provided  ;  that  a  barn  and  out  buildings  were  necessary,  and 
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numerous  alterations  required  in  various  parts  of  the  establishment 
before  it  could  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

They  immediately  commenced  these  various  undertakings.  A  large 
stone  drain  was  constructed  in  a  durable  manner,  a  well  was  dug  16 
feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear  for  the  first  24  feet,  and  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter for  the  residue  to  the  depth  of  thirty-four  feet.  From  this 
the  water  was  forced  by  a  pump  moved  by  horse  power  through  an 
iron  pipe  of  2  inch  bore  450  feet  to  a  cistern  in  the  attic  of  the 
centre  building,  from  whence  it  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  earth  was  removed  from  around  the  basement  of  the 
whole  building  to  the  depth  of  the  floors  inside,  and  to  the  distance 
of  seven  feet  from  the  wall,  and  the  area  thus  formed  paved  with 
brick.  This  rendered  the  basement  story  free  from  dampness,  and  por- 
tions of  the  extreme  end  of  each  were  subsequently  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  most  violent  and  noisy  patients.  Four  large 
and  one  small  furnace,  a  kitchen  range,  steam  boiler  and  other  ne- 
cessary apparatus  for  warming,  cooking  and  washing  were  provided. 
Most  of  this  was  done  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1842  -  3,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  after  the  admission  of  patients.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses thus  incurred,  and  to  make  additional  improvements,  the  Man- 
agers asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  in  1843,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16,000.  The  next  season  the  verandahs  were  enclosed 
and  a  stone  barn,  100  by  46  feet,  with  vegetable  cellar,  vaults  for 
manure,  carriage  room,  stables,  &c,  were  erected.  It  was  built  on 
the  middle  of  the  north  foundation  of  one  of  the  four  Asylum  build- 
ings already  mentioned,  and  of  the  stone  taken  from  other  portions 
of  the  same  foundations  ;  various  other  improvements  were  also 
made  during  this  season. 

The  first  year  after  the  asylum  was  opened,  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six patients  were  admitted,  and  the  managers  became  early  con- 
vinced that  one  building  would  soon  prove  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  State.  They  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  1844,  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the 
asylum,  and  advised  the  abandonment  of  the  oiiginal  plan  of  four 
buildings,  and  the  erection  instead  of  two  additional  wings  of  brick, 
at  right  angles  with  the  wings  of  the  front  buildings,  each  240  feet 
long  and  38  wide,  with  day-rooms  at  each  end;  and  buildings  in  the 
rear  for  hospitals  for  the  sick,  work-shops,  washing  and  ironing 
rooms,  &c.  They  estimated  the  expense  of  these  structures  at 
$80,000. 
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The  Legislature  approved  of  this  plan  of  enlarging  the  institution, 
and  appropriated  $60,000  to  complete  it,  and  at  the  same  session, 
that  of  1844,  appropriated  the  further  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
to  purchase  between  three  and  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  asylum,  and  two  thousand  dollars  to  purchase 
furniture,  and  eight  hundred  dollars  for  improving  and  fencing  the 
grounds.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  previous  appropriations  for 
the  two  last  purposes  having  been  expended  in  preparing  the  build- 
ing for  the  accommodations  of  patients.  This  purchase  of  land  in- 
creased the  farm  to  133  acres. 

The  sum  of  $60,000,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  additional  buildings,  was  found  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  session  of  1846,  a  further  sum  of  $17,000  was  given 
to  complete  them,  and  $5,000  to  procure  a  suitable  supply  of  water, 
and  $15,000  to  purchase  furniture,  fixtures  and  furnaces,  and  $3,000 
to  erect  wood-sheds,  ice-house,  and  to  enclose  the  grounds  in  front  of 
the  asylum  with  a  suitable  fence. 

Already  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
brought  from  the  Chenango  canal,  distant  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
asylum,  from  whence  it  is  elevated  ninety-five  feet  to  a  reservoir 
in  the  attic  of  the  rear  wings,  and  from  thence  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  establishment.  It  is  forced  this  distance  and  height  by 
two  pumps,  each  of  five  inch  bore,  driven  by  the  waste  water  of  lock 
No.  5,  through  an  iron  pipe  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  supply 
is  about  thirty  gallons  a  minute,  which  is  not  only  abundant  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  but  will  enable  us  to  have  several  ornamental  foun- 
tains, one  of  which  is  already  in  operation,  throwing  a  jet  over  thirty 
feet. 

The  buildings  are  now  nearly  finished,  and  may  be  briefly  des- 
cribed as  follows.  The  whole  structure,  seperate  from  that  part  of 
the  centre  building  assigned  for  offices,  parlors,  and  accommodations 
for  the  president,  officers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  employ- 
ments of  the  asylum,  consists  of  380  single  rooms  for  patients,  24  for 
their  attendants,  20  associated  dormitories  of  different  sizes,  that 
will  accommodate  from  5  to  12  patients  each;  sixteen  parlors  or 
day-rooms  for  their  use,  and  8  enclosed  verandahs  or  balconies  that 
answer  well  for  parlors  and  day-rooms;  twelve  rooms  for  dining,  24 
for  bathing,  and  as  many  for  clothes,  and  the  same  number  for  water 
closets;  two  large  hospital  rooms  for  the  sick,  with  bedrooms  ad- 
joining for  nurses;  a   chapel  that  will  accommodate   500  persons, 
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Various  shops  for  shoemakers,  tailors,  dressmakers,  cabinet  makers, 
&c. ;  a  large  room  for  washing,  and  another  for  ironing,  and  a  sep- 
arate one  for  drying  by  steam;  three  kitchens,  numerous  store- 
rooms, a  bakery  and  plumbers  shop;  these  are  all  connected,  and 
may  be  visited  without -going  out  of  doors.  The  establishment  though 
large,  and  covering  much  ground,  is  conveniently  arranged  and  not 
difficult  of  inspection;  for  although  a  walk  through  the  entire  estab- 
lishment in  order  to  visit  each  patient  exceeds  one  mile,  yet  any  one 
part  of  it  may  be  visited  from  the  superintendent's  office  in  the  cen- 
tre building,  in  two  minutes. 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  done  to  render  the  establishment 
complete.  The  safety  and  comfort  of  its  inmates  would  be  better 
secured  by  having  the  Asylum  lighted  by  gas,  and  we  are  well  con- 
vinced, after  making  many  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  this  can  be 
well  done  for  two- thirds  what  it  will  cost  for  oil;  after  suitable  ap- 
paratus for  making  the  gas  and  fixtures  are  provided;  all  of  which 
can  be  obtained  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

Apartments  are  also  much  wanted  for  places  of  safety,  for  pa- 
tients who  are  sent  here  from  the  State  prisons.  The  welfare  of  the 
community  requires  that  such  should  be  carefully  guarded,  and  their 
escape  from  here  prevented  if  possible,  but  we  have  not  any  apart- 
ments properly  adapted  for  such,  as  the  law  requiring  this  class 
of  persons  to  be  sent  here,  was  not  passed  until  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  after  the  buildings  were  erected.  No  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  the  purpose  mentioned  can  now  be  made,  without  a 
considerable  expenditure,  and  which  the  current  income  of  the  Asy- 
lum will  not  be  able  to  meet.  These  subjects  are  strongly  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Managers. 

At  present  we  have  in  the  employ  of  the  Asylum  seventy-two  at- 
tendants and  assistants,  including  a  gardner,  farmer,  plumber,  joiner, 
carriage  driver,  a  watchman,  and  two  night  attendants.  Our  wrhole 
family  now  consists  of  460  persons.  With  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  patients,  wTe  should  require  but  few  more  attend- 
ants and  assistants,  though  we  shall  probably  always  need  about  one 
attendant  for  ten  patients. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  a  few  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  officers.  In  1844,  James  S.  "YVadsworth  wras  appointed 
Manager  in  the  place  of  Abraham  V.  Williams;  and  in  1846,  Silas 
D.  Childs  in  place  of  Hon.  Jacob  Sutherland,  deceased. 
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On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chatfield  on  the  first  of  April 
last,  John  M.  Sly  was  appointed  Stewart,  and  Mrs.  Sly,  matron.  D. 
Tilden  Brown,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  second  assistant  physician  the 
first  day  of  July  last. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  gratitude  to  all 
those  associated  with  me  in  the  care  of  the  institution.  The  assist- 
ant Physicians,  Drs.  Buttolph  and  Brown,  are  men  of  ability,  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  They 
have  given  me  the  most  efficient  aid  in  the  care  of  those  committed 
to  our  charge.  J.  Edwards  Lee,  M.  D.,  a  well  educated  physician 
has  also  been  associated  with  us  the  past  year,  and  his  devotedness 
to  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  duties  assigned  him,  has 
given  us  valuable  assistance.  The  Steward  and  Matron  are  active 
and  intelligent  officers,  and  have  discharged  their  responsible  duties 
with  ability  and  zeal. 

To  the  numerous  attendants  and  assistants  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Asylum  the  past  year.  Their  labors  have 
been  unusually  arduous  consequent  upon  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  building,  its  incomplete  arrangements,  and  the  great  number  of 
new  cases  admitted  in  a  short  time,  amounting  in  some  periods  to 
fifty  in  one  month  ;  no  where  we  apprehend,  are  to  be  found  a  class 
of  attendants  and  assistants  more  intelligent  and  faithful,  more  self- 
sacrificing  and  kind,  than  are  in  the  employ  of  this  institution. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  I  am  under  increased  obligations  for 
their  kindness  and  indulgence.  I  have  ever  found  them  ready  to  as- 
sist me  by  their  labor  and  counsel,  though  calls  upon  the  time  of 
those  living  in  this  vicinity  have  been  frequent,  as  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  read  the  brief  account  I  have  given  of  their  labors  since 
the  Asylum  has  been  under  their  care. 

From  various  sources  we  have  received  during  the  past  year  nu- 
merous favors,  for  which  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude.  To  the 
ladies  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  we  are  under  obligation  for  a  val- 
uable donation,  consisting  of  fifty  small  sized  Common  Prayer  Books, 
twelve  of  a  larger  size  and  print,  and  an  elegant  quarto  one  for  the 
chapel.  We  had  formerly  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proal  of  Utica, 
one  dozen  Common  Prayer  Books.  To  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  the  Oneida  county  Bible  Society,  we  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
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debted  for  Bibles  for  the  use  of  patients.  We  also  feel  grateful  to  B. 
and  W.  Endicott  of  the  city  of  New- York  for  a  large  collection  of 
lithographic  prints  presented  by  them  to  the  Asylum,  and  to  Dr.  A. 
Sidney  Doane  of  New-York,  for  books  and  pictures. 

Our  warmest  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of 
newspapers,  and  to  other  individuals,  who  have  had  the  kindness  to 
supply  us  with  these  valuable  periodicals  the  past  year.  We  have 
had  a  large  supply,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Daily  Commercial  Advertiser,  New-York. 
"     New-York  Sun,  do. 

"     Albany  Argus,  Albany. 
"     Albany  Evening  Journal,  Albany. 
"     Auburn  Advertiser,  Auburn. 
"     Daily  Gazette,  2  copies,  Utica. 
"     Evening  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 
"     Troy  Budget,  part  of  the  year,  Troy. 
Tri-weekly.     National  Intelligencer,  from  Hon.  E.  Bacon. 
Semi-weekly.     The  Corrector,  Sag-Harbor,  L.  I. 
Weekly.    Black  River  Journal,  Watertown. 

Utica  Observer,  Utica. 

Troy  Whig,  Troy. 

Ballston  Spa  Gazette,  Ballston. 

Herkimer  Freeman,  Little  Falls. 

Northern  Christian  Advocate,  Auburn. 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  Batavia. 

True  American,  part  of  the  year,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Oswego  County  Whig,  Oswego. 

Cayuga  Patriot,  Auburn. 

Dansville  Whig,  Dansville. 

Massachusetts  Cataract,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Herald,  Sandy  Hill. 

New-York  Baptist  Register,  Utica. 

Attica  Democrat,  Attica. 

Ontario  Repository,  Canandaigua. 

Gospel  Messenger,  Utica. 

Frontier  Sentinel,  Ogdensburgh. 

New-York  Evangelist,  New- York, 

Liberty  Press,  Utica. 

The  Radii,  Fort  Plain. 

Camden  Gazette,  Camden. 

•Long  Island  Farmer,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
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Weekly.  Onondaga  Democrat,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"  Liberator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wayne  County  Whig,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

"  Perry  Democrat,  Perry. 

"  Washington  County  Post,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

"  Journal  and  Eagle,  Poughkeepsie. 

"  New-York  Organ,  New-York. 

"  Christian  Messenger,  New-York. 

"  Young  America,  New- York. 

"  West-port  Patriot,  West-port. 

"  Freemans'  Journal,  New- York. 

"  Jeffersonian,  Watertown. 

"  Hartford  Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Northern  Journal,  Lowville. 

"  Olive  Branch,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Utica  Democrat,  Utica. 

"  Delaware  Express,  Delhi. 

"  Leroy  Gazette,  Leroy. 

"  Jefferson  County  Democrat,  Adams. 

"  L.  I.  Democrat,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

"  Ithaca  Chronicle,  Ithaca. 

"  Glens  Falls  Republican,  Glens  Falls. 

Montgomery  Phoenix,  Montgomery. 

"  Teachers'  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"  Neals  Saturday  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  also  been  supplied  with  many  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
views and  magazines.  Some  have  been  purchased  with  the  avails 
of  the  last  annual  fair,  and  some  have  been  sent  to  us  in  exchange 
for  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  which  we  publish.  They  are 
as  follows: 

London  Quarterly  Review, 

Edinburgh  Review, 

Westminster  Review, 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 

North  British  Review, 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

Knickerbocker  Magazine, 

Columbian  Magazine, 

Southern  and  Western  Literary  Messenger, 

Biblical  Repository, 

The  Cultivator,  Albany, 
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Missionary  Herald, 
American  Phrenological  Journal, 
Journal  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass. 
To  all  those  who  have  thus  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and^wel- 
and  commending  this  great  Charity  to  the  continued  care  and  pater- 
fare  of  the  inmates  of  this   Institution,  I  return  most  sincere  thanks; 
nal  kindness  of  the  government,  and  to  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  Divine  Providence,  I  respectfully  submit  this  report  to  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

AMARIAH  BRIGHAM. 
New- York  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Utica,  November,  30th,  1846. 


APPENDIX. 


Names  of  those  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Asylum  at  the  close  of 

the  year. 

Thomas  D.  Roberts,  steward's  assistant, 

Eleanor  Roberts,  matron's  assistant. 

Thomas  Byrnes,  gardner. 

Orlow  Budlong,  farmer. 

Edward  Henry,  plumber. 

Geo.  W.  Burbank,  joiner. 

Charles  Hall,  carriage  driver. 

Joseph  Butler,  baker, 

Alonzo  Whitney,  assistant  baker. 

William  Kemp,  watchman. 

George  N.  Wadsworth,  night  attendant. 

Mary  Bradley,  do         do 

Alonzo  B.  Ayres,  in  centre  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Ayres,  do  do 

Henry  Smith,  in  south  rear  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Smith,  do  do 

Geo.  W.  Lintner,  north  do 

Mrs.  Lintner,  do  do 

Thomas  Stapleton,  in  wash  room. 


Mary  Stapleton, 

do 

Henry  K.  Bidwell, 

attendant. 

Hugh  C.  Jones, 

do 

Joseph  Brothers, 

do 

John  W.  Cook, 

do 

Ransom  Phillips, 

do 

Ambrose  Dunn, 

do 

Benjamin  Crofoot, 

do 

John  G.  Morgan, 

do 
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Francis  Cole,  attendant 

John  Allen,  do 

Alexander  Stevens,       do 

James  Crawford,  do 

Thomas  Johnson,  do 

Warren  A.  Potter,        do 

William  H.  Morgan,     do 

John  Nichols,  do 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Cook,  do 

Sarah  E.  Wadsworth,   do 

Margaret  Thompson,    do 

Mary  Taber,  do 

Frances  I.  Johnson,      do 

Deborah  L.  Johnson,    do 

Maria  C.  Dickens,        do 

Emily  Sayles,  do 

Frances  Sayles,  do 

Maria  Batley,  do 

Eliza  Batley,  do 

Esther  M.  Hempsted,   do 

Margaret  Gosson,  do 

Joannah  Hempsted,      do 

Mrs.  Parkhurst,  do 

Harriet  Wadsworth,      do 

Eliza  A.  Tuttle,  do 

Minerva  Wadsworth,  in  ironing  room. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Kemp,  do 

Matilda  Roe,  dress-maker. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bidwell,  in  sewing  room. 

Elizabeth  Dunn,  do 

Jane  Morgan,  in  centre  building. 

Elizabeth  Hughes,         do 

Maria  Hughes,  do 

Ann  Shanly,  in  south  rear  kitchen. 

Henry  F.  Moore,  in  centre  kitchen. 


Frederick  Bates, 

do 

Mrs.  Martin, 

do 

Elizabeth  Brothers, 

do 

Bridget  Bradley, 

do 

Rosanna  Myers, 

do 

Mary  Riley,         in 

wash-room. 

Julia  Riley, 

do 

Eliza  Myers, 

do 

Catharine  McNama,       do 
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STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Secretary's  Office, 
Department  of  Common  Schools. 

Albany,  February  §th,  1847. 

Hon.  William  C.  Hasbrouck, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  together  with  the  report  of  J.  Watson  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  who,  as  a  special  visiter,  at  my  request,  visited  and  in- 
spected the  institution,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  according  to  law. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 
N.  S.  BENTON,  Sutft  Com.  Schools. 

[Assembly,  No.  51.]  1  [u.  n.  5t  &  250  ex.] 
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ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS,  Secretary. 


Lewis   Seymour, 
Timothy  Hedges, 
Shepherd  Knapp, 
augustin  averill, 
Samuel  S.  Howland, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Bemjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
John  C.  Green, 
Israel  Russell, 


Moses  Taylor, 
Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 
Orsamus  Bushnell, 
Francis  Hall, 
James  Harper, 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell, 
George  J.  Cornell, 
Charles  N.  Talbot, 
J,  Smyth  Rogers, 
J.  J.  Metcalfe- 


Intellectual  Department. 


President  of  the  Institution, 
HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET,  A.  M. 

Professors  and  Teachers, 

David  Ely  Bartlett,  A.  M.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  A.  B. 

Josiah  Addison  Gary,  A.  M.  Jeremiah  Wood  Conklin, 

Oran  Wilkinson  Morris,  A.  M.  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 

Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  A.  M.  Fisher  Ames  Spofford, 

Thomas  Gallaudet,  A.  M.  Isaac  Hoyt  Benedict. 


Domestic  Department. 


Physician, 
Nicholas  Morrell,  ML  D. 

Steward, 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

Matron, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner. 

Assistant^ 
Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Frisbie. 


Mechanical  Department. 


John  C.  Miller,  Book-Binder. 
William  M.  Genet,  Cabinet -Maker, 
James  W.  Trask,  Tailor. 
J.  S.  G.  Sanger,  Shoemaker. 
Garret  Mead,  Gardener. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  submit,  to  the  Legislature,  their  twenty-eighth 
annual  report,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six. 

The  present  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Institution  are  named 
in  the  foregoing  list. 

There  were  returned  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  catalogue  appended 
to  the  last  report,  the  names  of  two  hundred  pupils  resident  in  the 
Institution.  Within  the  past  year,  thirty-seven  have  been  discharged, 
and  forty-five  admitted,  showing  an  increase  of  the  former  number  of 
eight  and  making  at  present,  in  the  Institution  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  eight,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  males  and  nfnety-one 
females.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State,  sixteen  are  provided  for  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  seven 
by  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  nineteen,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  their 
friends,  and  the  remainder,  six,  are  supported  by  the  Institution. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  from  every  source,  including  the  balance 
of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents,1  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  have 
amounted  to  sixty-one  thousand  thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-three 
cents,  and  the  disbursements  to  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
twenty-one  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents,  showing  a  balance  due  the 
Treasurer  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  eighty-two  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents. 

The  Treasurer's  account  exhibiting  this  result,  and  which  is  here- 
with submitted  in  detail,  shows  a  greater  amount  of  receipts  than 
what  have  been  realized  in  ordinary  years.     It  embraces  the  proceeds 
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of  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  effected  for  the  erection  ot  ad- 
ditional buildings,  and  also  five  quarterly  payments  for  the  state 
pupils  ;  the  one  due  on  the  31st  December,  1845,  not  having  been 
received  in  season  to  be  credited  in  the  account  of  the  year,  and  con- 
sequently is  included  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  just  closed. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1846. 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

Butchers'  meat,  36,525  lbs., #1,826  25 

Fresh  pork,  422  lbs., 25  32 

Fresh  fish,  655  lbs., 51  3§ 

do   shad,  120, 19  80 

Smoked  hams,  269  lbs.,---- 39  50 

do       shoulders,  286  lbs., 18  59 

do       beef,  252  lbs., 25  20 

do       tongue,  23  lbs., 14  06 

Smoking  hams  and  shoulders  47  ps., 2  82 

Loin  pork,  125  lbs., - 11  70 

Suet  and  mince  meat,  151  lbs., -  9  06 

Poultry,  575  lbs., ----  65  85 

Oysters,   425  lbs., 4  25 

Clams,  3  bushels, 4  00 

Salt  pork,  310  lbs., 18  60 

do  mackerel,  2  brls,  and  15  lbs., 22  42 

do  shad,brl., k 8  50 

do  codfish,  2  quintals, 6  00 

Butter,  11*666 -lbs., 1,669  77 

Freight  of  butter,-- 12  62 

Cheese,  640   lbs., 53  85 

Lard,  566   lbs., 51  97 

Sugar    N.  Orleans  5,998  lbs.,---- 458  16 

do    brown  Havanna,  2,247  lbs., 182  28 

do    white  crushed,  918  lbs., 93  61 

Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought   forward, $ 

Molasses,  888  galls., 269  36 

Rice,  2,412  lbs., ' 110  62 

Coffee,    1688  lbs., 13140 

Roasting  coffee,-  - 11  06 

Coffee  roasted,  47  lbs., 6   17 

Tea.  young  hyson,  271  lbs.. 140  64 

do  Souchong,  96  lbs., 33  75 

Flour,298   brls.,-  -  -  -  - --  1,562  68 

Rye  flour,  6  brls.,- —  -  25  50 

Indian  meal,  3,332  lbs., -  -  53  31 

Fins  salt,  11   sacks, 17  79 

Baking  bread,  7,560  lbs., 30  37 

Bakers   bread,  822J  loaves, - 96  24 

do      rolls,    2287, -----  22  87 

New  Years'  cake,  287  lbs., 10  94 

Butter  crackers,  36  lbs., 2  79 

Milk,  1498|    quarts, ....  75  98 

Eggs,  3,693,#- 36  93 

Potatoes,  88  brls., 171  88 

do       144  bush., 102  52 

Sweet  potatoes,  14|   brls.. - 24  00 

Turnips,  18  brls., 14  50 

Carting  flour  and  potatoes,- 39  78 

Filling  ice   house, 19  00 

Rockland  lake  ice,  5,400  lbs.,  delivered, 13  25 

Vinegar,  10  brls.  and  3  galls., 35  77 

Cider,  1£   brls., 4  75 

Apples,  42  brls., 63  20 

Peaches,  36  baskets, 20  00 

Strawberries,  574  baskets, 19  34 

Raspberries,  500  baskets, - 25  00 

Plums,  4    bushels, 5  87 

Pears,  1  bushel, 50 

Whortleberries,  3 J  bushels, - 10  25 

Cranberries,  1  bushel, - 3  00 

Blackberries,  7  qts., 63 

Musk  melons,  50, 3  00 

Dried  Apples,  364  lbs., --  18  20 

Raisins  bunch,  6  boxes,-  - 10  80 

do      keg,   100, - 7  00 

Carried  forward, -  -  -   $ 
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Brought    forward, $ 

Beans,  3 1- bushels, 4  81 

Malt,  4  bushels, -  -  -  -  3  96 

Hops,  171bs., 5  06 

Yeast, - 25 

Saleratus,  115  lbs., 5  18 

Ginger,  45|  lbs., - 3  64 

Nutmegs,  2  lbs.  6    oz., 4  00 

Cloves,  4   oz., *  25 

Mustard,  6  lbs?, 1  72 

Pepper,  ground,  10  lbs., 1  26 

Pimento,  4  lbs., --- —  61 

Cassia,  8|-  lbs., 1  75 

alad   oil,  5  bottles, 2  02 

Rose  water,  1   bottle, 25 

Almonds,  2  oz., 63 

Anisseed,  1  lb., 4 —  19 

Lemons, * 6 

Nitre, 12 

For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  professors  and  teachers, $8,881  26 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward, 883  00 

Housekeeper,  baker   and  cook, 402  13 

Waiters,   chambermaids  and  laborers 981  82 


$7,980  96 


11,148  21 


For  Building  and  Repairs. 

Paid  balance  on  contracts  for  the  erection  of 

houses  on  50th  st, $5,780  11 

Paid  marble  mantle  and  repairing, 60  24 

Excavating    cellars, 71  00 

Painting, 27  96 

Flagging  side  walk, 91  97 

Plans  and  specifications, 12  00 

6,042  28 

Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought  forward, $ 

For  additional  Wings  to  Main  Building.  0 

G.  F.  Clark,  carpenter's  contract,  $7,300  00 
do  extra  work, 36  00 

G.    J.   Price,    &   Co.,    mason's 

contract,-- --.--     6,500  00 

George  Gill,  stuccoing  and  color- 
ing exterior, 1,062  50 

R.   G.   Hatfield,  architect,  plans 

and    superintendence, 438  00 

J.  H.  Leonard,  painting, ^-         300  00 

Excavating  95  cubic   feet  rock  ( 

for  basement, 71  25 

do  rock  for  water  pipes,-  10  00 

Plumber's  bill  for  lining  reser- 
voirs and  fitting  up  washing- 
rooms, ------         982  47 

2  hot  air  furnaces, 350  00 

Putting    up    furnace,    registers, 

tin  tubes,  &c, 116  75 


For  alterations  and  repairs  of  main  building: 
G.  J.  Price  &  Co*'s  mason 
bill  for   labor  and  mate- 
rials,  - $2,888  13 

G.  F.  Clark,  carpenter's  do  1,814  83 
Sundry     carpenters     1,240 

days, 1,85175 

Lumber, 1,305  76 

Painting  and  paints, 839  66 

do         roof  with  coal  tar  20  00 

Iron  trusses  and  columns,-  -  346  26 

Carting  iron  columns, 11  85 

Hardware, 215  31 

Smith's  work, 65  88 

Iron  balcony,  49  ft., 122  50 

do  railing,  42  ft. 105  00 

do  scroll  for  stoop, 9  00 

Grate  and    setting, 16  00 


17,166  97 


Carried  forward,- 
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Brought  forward,-  -  $               $                   $ 
For    plastering      and     coloring 

walls, 826  49 

Painting  ceiling   of  chapel,  350  00 

Sash  for  dome, 110  86 

Whitewashing, 61  75 

Papering  2  rooms, 34  61 

Centre  piece  in  main  hall,-  12  00 
Plans   of   chapel,   cornices, 
&c.  and   services  of  ar- 
chitect,    75  00 

Surveying, 25  00 

Insurance,  carpenter's  risk,  58  25 

Building   oven, 84  85 

Stone  flagging  5,235  feet,-  611  87 
do         do         relaid  1,345 

ket, 33  62 

Sundry  laborers   on  grounds 

and  buildings, 892  10 

Dirt  barrows  (2) 5  00 

Iron  pipe  12  in.,  61  ft, 93  13 

do        (branches)  650  ft,  22  75 
Bently's    boiler    for     wash 

house,  exchanged, 109  50 

Plumber's  bill, 255  50 

Cleaning  vaults,-  - 48  82 

Slabs  for  ice  house, 11  50 

Coal  tar,  1  brl , 2  50 

Sweeping   chimney, 1  00 

Turning  rollers, -75 

Potter's  clay, 50 

__    13,345  28 

— 36,554  53 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  163  tons,- $936  01 

Peach  mountain  coal,    15  tons, 82  50 

Charcoal,  121  brls., 53  89 

Hickory  wood,  17  cords, - 114  50 

Oak           do      20|  cords 114  86 

Pine          do       9  cords, 50  38 

Carting     do        18  81 


Carried  forward, $  $ 
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Brought  forward,         $  $ 

Sperm  oil,  426  galls., 367  29 

Camphine,  458  galls., 31897 

Camphine  lamps,  27, 58  00 

Hanging        do      repairs  of  old  lamps,  glass- 
es*,  &c, 68  35 

Oil   lamps  and  repairing, 17  50 

Lanthorns  (6) 5  25 

Hall  lanthorn, 5  00 

Axes, - 2  43 

Saw  and  sharpening, -  —  100 

Iron  wedges, - 50 

Matches,  2  gross, 3  00 

For  Clothing. 

Woolen  cloth,  51 J  yds., 113  80 

Cassimere,  149|  yds., 130  90 

Kentucky  jeans,  309  yds., 108  1 1 

Vesting,  24  yds., - 13  61 

Linen   checks,    14 1  yds, -  17  50 

Russia  ducks,  35|  yds., 11  09 

Summer  clothing, 60  75 

Boys   jackets, — 14  00 

Calicoes,  545  yds., 60  54 

Prints,  630  yds., 76  06 

Jacconet  muslins,  163  yds., 37  49 

Swiss         do            60  yds., 14  12 

Lawn,  17  yds., 5  02 

Gingham,  50  yds., - 15  20* 

De  laine,  27J  yds., 9  84 

Merino,  15  yds., 9  54 

Alpacca,  12  yds., 5  78 

Moreen,   8|    yds.", 2  47 

Dress  maker, 9  50 

Hats   and  trimmings, —  60  22 

Caps   and  trimmings, - - 9  48 

Shawls,  20, 40  75 

Slippers,  21  prs., 44  38 

Hose,  cotton,  14  doz., - 24  84 

do     woolen,  8  doz., 22  67 

Cambric  handks., 10   53 

Carried  forward, $  $ 


2,218,26 
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Brought  forward, — - $> 

Gloves,  24  prs., 3  82 

Muslin,  878J  yds., -  79  02 

Canton  flannel,  111  yds., 11  87 

Cotton  drilling,  63  j  yds., 5  75 

Skirts,  2,----" 1  40 

Fine  combs,  If  doz., - 12  90 

Tooth  brushes,  1   gross, •  - .- 10  50 

Black  silk, 1  47 

Suspenders,  4  doz., 9  00 

Shaving  apparatus, — --  6  00 

Hair  cutting, 5  58 

Cravats,  4, 2  84 

Edgings,  68  yds., 1  90 

Ribbons,  9  ps.  22  yds., -  30  09 

Thread,  needles  and  sundries, 79  38 

Cash  advanced  pupils, - 362   18 

For  Furniture. 

Stoves  and  repairing,  pipe,  &c, -  18176 

Furnace  stove, 15  00 

Repairing  kitchen  stove, 45  00 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  andiepairs, 165  68 

Knives  and  forks,  26  doz., 25  00 

Tea  spoons,  iron-plated,  57  doz., 14  25 

Crockery, 205  78 

Table  linen,  12  yds., 8  70 

Drillings,  207  yds., 16  58 

Burlaps,  387  yds., 44  09 

Sheetings,  1,105  yds.,-- 121  89 

Muslins,  198  yds., 21  76 

Counterpanes,  37  prs.,-- 59  13 

Blankets,  7  prs., 17  75 

Mattrasses,  pillows  and  repairs., 91  22 

Windlass  bedsteads,  2, 17  50 

Cots,  9, 15  75 

Straw, - 17  78 

Looking-glasses,   2  doz., - 7  44 

do         plates  5  doz., 6  12 

Carried  forward,- $ 
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Brought  forward, $                  $ 

Towelling,   crash,  20  yds.,  Russia   diaper  4 

pieces, 10  76 

Floor  matting,   74  yds., 13  97 

Carpet,  51  yds., - 35  94 

Colored  cambric,  122  yds., 9  11 

Cotton  balls,    50, 4  37 

Window  shades,  2, - 10  00 

Chairs,  cane  seats,  1  doz., -  15  00 

do       repairing, - 14  92 

Table  covers,  2, 6  00 

Rug,   1, 3  00 

Alarm  clock, 3  00 

Brooms,  16  doz., 28  00 

Furnace  stove  for  bakery, 12  94 

Baking  untensils, 6  76 

Repairing    boiler, 5  00 

Cherry  boards  for  dining  table, 3  08 

1,280  03 

For  Stable. 

Hay,  30,480  lbs., 252  76 

Oats,    360  bush., 152  95 

Fine  feed,  462  bush., - 99  16 

Ship  stuff,  297,  bush., 51  63 

Ground  feed,  28  bush., 17  79 

Shorts,  60  bush., 12  89 

Corn,  10  bush., 8  12 

Meal,    5,100  lbs., ----  72  30 

Oil  meal,  600  lbs., 8  57 

Straw,  485  bundles, 14  60 

Grass,  97  bundles, 3  88 

Horse, 200  00 

Smith's  bills, 110  64 

Sundries, - 9  04 

1?014  33 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  binding, 1,277  51 

do                 do              shoe  shop, 77126 

do                 do              cabinet    shop, 378  84 

Tailor's  wages  and  trimmings  for  tailor  shop, 435  52 

Carried  forward,  $ 
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Brought  forward, $  $ 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  &c, 366  74 

Fruit  trees, 150  25 

—         516  99 

Soap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing, -  -         67 1  87 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance, 259  35 

Books,   slates,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools, -  166  02 

Printing  Annual  Report,   views  of  building, 

notices,   &c, 345  41 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Washington, 229  25 

do  do  Albany, 27  00 

Insurance, 306  75 

Rent  of  corporation  lot,- -- 50  00 

Drawing  mortgages  and  acknowledgments,-  -  33  25 

Funeral  expenses  of  Jas.  Miller   and  Emily 

Stanton, 55  50 

2  busts  of  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 20  00 

Railroad  fare, 46  01 

Stationery, 24  82 

Postage, - 45  87 

Advertising, 7  00 

Book  of  minutes, 4  50 

Discount, 65 

1,196  01 


$67,421  58 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1st,  1846, $876  26 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils,  5  quarters,  25,991  72 

do             do                 per  act  3d  April,  1834,  5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University, 1,242  24 

Corporation  of  the   City  of  New-York,-  r 2,140  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey, 640  00 

Paying  pupils, '   1,631   10 

Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  money  borrowed,  20,000  00 

Sales    of  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,  933  97 

do         Articles  manufactured   in   cabinet  shop,  165  28 

Carried  forward, - $ 
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1,757  00 

153  00 

98  19 

30  00 

15  00 

2  00 

125*00 

121  82 

76  60 

35  05 

5  00 

$61,039  23 

20 


Brought   forward, - 

Work  done  in  bookbindery, 

do         Shoe  shop, 

do         Tailor's  shop, 

Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  Life  membership, 

Annual  subscriptions, v 

Mrs.  Hart,  Troy,   donation, 

Rent  of  dwelling  house, - 

Boarders, 

Sales  of  coal,  $56.06,  soap  grease,  $20.54,--- 
Sales  of  flour  barrels,  $28.80,  potatoes,  $6.25, 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  premium  refunded, 


City  and  County  of  New-York,  ss. — On  the  3d  day  of  February, 
1847,  before  me  came  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by 
me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  above  account  is  true,, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  STRONG, 
Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

The  additions  to,  and  alterations  in  the  buildings  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  thirty-two  additional  State  pupils  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  1845,  and  for  an  increased  number  of  the  pupils  have, 
so  far  augmented  the  expenditures  of  the  year  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  the  Institution  by  a  large  loan 
secured  by  mortgage  on  the  premises.  A  similar  measure  was  re- 
sorted to  when  the  original  building  was  erected  in  1828—9  ;  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  present  debt  will  be  discharged  as  the  for- 
mer was,  in  a  few  years,  by  prudence  and  economy  from  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  the  Institution,  and  from  the  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations of  our  benevolent  and  wealthy  citizens, 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  just  referred  to.  A  brief  description  of  these 
additions,  and  of  the  present  appearance  and  arrangements  of  the 
buildings,  while  it  seems  proper  as  a  matter  of  accountability  to  the 
Legislature,  will  form  a  topic  of  general  interest,  especially  to  the 
friends  and  connections  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  deaf  mutes 
residing  in  this  State. 
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After  mature  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  enlarging  the  buildings  was  by  the  erection  of  two  wings, 
not  adjoining  to,  hut  connected  with  the  main  building.  From  a 
desire  as  well  as  to  make  the  edifice  creditable  in  appearance  and 
architectural  proportions,  and  in  that  respect  not  unworthy  of  the 
city  and  State,  as  to  obviate  the  further  enlargement  which  would 
otherwise  not  improbably  become  necessary  under  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances within  a  few  years  more,  it  was  judged  best  to  have  the 
new  wings  of  such  dimensions  as  to  ensure  accommodations  for  a 
considerable  future  increase  of  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
mit of  important  improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
buildings. 

The  wings  are  each  thirty  feet  in  front  by  eighty-five  feet  deep 
parallel  with  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  central  building,  with 
which  they  have  connections  on  the  south  front  twenty  feet  e^ch  in 
length  and  depth.  They  are  less  in  height  than  the  central  building, 
the  latter  having  five  stories  including  the  basement,  while  the  wings 
present  but  three. 

As  seen  from  the  south-west  the  buildings  now  present  a  front  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ten  is  the  front 
of  the  original  building,  the  two  wings  and  their  connections  extend- 
ing fifty  feet  further  on  each  side.  Besides  being  less  in  height,  the 
wings  recede  a  few  feet  from  the  line  of  the  front,  and  the  other- 
wise monotonous  effect  of  a  long  line  of  windows  is  farther  relieved 
by  a  portico  of  height  and  length  proportioned  to  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  the  building. 

Viewed  on  the  north  from  Fiftieth-street,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
centre  receding  from,  and  four  wings  abutting  upon  the  street, 
with  an  open  area  in  front  of  the  centre,  and  with  areas  between 
each  pair  of  wings  inclosed  by  brick  walls  with  gates.  These  gates 
and  areas  communicating  with  doors  in  the  basements,  form  two  dis- 
tinct communications  with  the  street  from  the  male  and  female  de- 
partments respectively.  The  areas  last  mentioned,  besides  the  con- 
necting building  which  closes  them  at  the  bottom  are  crossed  by 
covered  and  enclosed  galleries  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  school-rooms,  chapel  and  dining-room. 

There  are  two  principal  entrances,  each  covered  by  a  porch,  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  front  and  the  other  directly  opposite,  in 
the  north  front.     The  latter  is  the  public  entrance  from  the  street  ; 
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the  former  gives  access  to  the  lawn  and  grounds.  Besides  these, 
there  are  private  entrances  in  the  basement  by  which  the  pupils  pass 
from  their  apartments  to  the  shops,  grounds  and  out-buildings.  A 
hall  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  building  from  one  public  en- 
trance to  the  other,  on  each  side  of  which,  in  front,  are  parlors  for 
visitors,  and  at  the  opposite  end,  to  the  left,  the  office  of  the  steward. 

This  hall  is  crossed  by  another,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  terminating  to  the  left  in  the  boy's  sitting-room  in  the  new 
east  wing,  and  to  the  right  in  the  girls'  sitting-room,  in  the  new 
west  wing.  On  the  south  side  of  the  long  hall,  which  may  be  called 
the  principal  public  thoroughfare  of  the  Institution,  are  the  library 
and  cabinet,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  are  ordinarily  held, 
and  the  office  of  the  President  to  the  left;  and  to  the  right  his  family 
apartments. 

This  hall  also  communicates,  by  means  of  stair-cases,  with  rooms 
for  the  teachers  and  for  occasional  visitors,  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  central  building.  On  the  same  floor  are  other  family 
apartments  and  hospitals,  which  last,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  usual- 
ly, for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  unoccupied.  Other  passages  and 
stair-cases  running  north  from  the  long  hall,  parallel  with  the  first 
hall,  form  the  communication  from  the  public  rooms  and  from  those 
of  tke  teachers  to  the  chapel  and  school-rooms.  These  last,  ten  of 
which  are  now  in  use,  and  others  can  be  so  used  when  necessary, 
are  in  the  inner  wings  and  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  main 
building.  The  passages  through  the  galleries  before  mentioned  by 
which  the  pupils  pass  from  their  sitting-rooms  to  the  chapel  and 
school- rooms,  are  parallel  with  the  long  hall  and  in  line  with  the 
north  portico. 

In  the  centre  of  the  basement  is  the  dining-room,  a  spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  its  greatest  dimensions,  in  which  the  President  and  his  family, 
and  all  the  teachers  and  others  employed,  who  reside  in  the  Institu- 
tion, take  their  meals  with  the  pupils,  forming  a  household  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  remainder  of  the  central  basements 
are  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  bakery  and  other  similar  offices,  and 
the  rooms  for  the  domestics.  The  washing-rooms  for  the  pupils  are 
in  the  basements  of  the  new  wings,  immediately  under  the  sitting- 
rooms. 
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The  lodging-rooms  of  the  pupils  are  over  their  sitting-rooms,  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  new  wings,  and  in  the  carresponding  stories 
of  the  main  building.  They  are  spacious,  airy  and  well  ventilated, 
and  warmed  by  heated  air  from  furnaces  in  the  basements. 

The  governing  principle  in  the  plan  of  the  building,  has  been  that 
of  keeping  the  male  and  female  departments  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  Each  has,  at  the  opposite  and  remote  extremes  of  the 
building,  its  own  suite  of  apartments,  comprising  washing,  sitting, 
dressing  and  lodging-rooms,  and  each  is  connected  with  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  males  and  females  assemble  for  meals,  religious 
worship  and  instruction  by  separate  passages  and  stair-cases.  This 
and  other  similar  arrangements  have  an  important  influence  in  form- 
ing habits  of  order  and  decorum. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  new  chapel.  This  beautiful  room 
is  in  the  third  floor  of  the  central  building,  directly  over  the  main 
entrance  and  first  hall.  It  has  an  area  of  sixty  by  thirty  feet  greater 
than  that  of  some  country  churches.  To  give  the  ceiling  an  eleva- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  size  and  character  of  the  apartment,  and  to 
admit  of  its  being  lighted,  with  good  effect  from  above,  the  two  up- 
per stories  have  been  thrown  into  one.  The  light  thus  gained 
gives  fine  effect  to  the  dome  by  which  the  room  is  lighted,  and  to 
the  painted  ceiling,  and  admits  of  a  much  better  elevation  of  the 
seats. 

On  the  east  side,  under  the  dome,  is  a  platform  elevated  sixteen 
inches,  for  the  officiating  teacher,  with  a  small  desk  in  front,  and  a 
row  of  large  slates  along  the  wall  behind.  On  these  slates  the  texts 
and  heads  of  the  discourse  are  written,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  at 
public  exhibitions  they  are  used  by  the  exhibiting  class.  The  seats, 
which  will  accommodate  four  hundred  persons,  are  arranged  on  five 
sides  of  an  octagon,  those  in  front  of  the  platform  being  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  pupils,  while  the  side  seats  are  reserved  for  visitors 
and  spectators,  the  number  of  whom  has,  on  some  public  occasions, 
been  so  great  as  to  make  the  want  of  room,  in  the  former  chapel, 
quite  uncomfortably  felt.  Each  seat  rises  above  the  one  before  it, 
by  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  giving  to  the  last  an  elevation  of 
eight  feet. 

The  exercises  in  a  chapel  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  addressed  to 
the  eye  alone.  Hence  it  is  a  point  of  importance  that  the  person  of 
the  lecturer  should  be  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  that  the  eleva- 
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tion  and  arrangements  of  the  seats  be  such  that  each  member  of  the 
congregation  may  have  a  direct  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  plat- 
form, and  if  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  proportions  and 
general  aspect  of  the  room  be  such  as  to  favor  a  frame  of  mind  not 
unsuitable  to  serious  contemplation  and  to  elevation  of  feeling,  the 
chapel  for  deaf  mutes,  in  which  all  these  merits  are  combined,  may 
be  considered  a  model.  Such  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Board 
to  make  the  present  chapel  of  the  Institution  under  their  care. 

Though  the  new  wings  were  ready  for  occupation  at  the  re-assem- 
bling of  the  School,  in  September,  all  the  internal  arrangements  and 
improvements,  particularly  the  fitting  up  of  the  chapel,  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  beginning  of  December.  On  the  second  of  that  month, 
the  completion  of  the  improvements,  which  have  so  greatly  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  Institution  for  usefulness,  was  celebrated  by  cere- 
monies partaking  of  the  double  character  of  a  religious  dedication, 
and  of  a  family  festival.  A  particular  account  of  the  exercises  of 
this  interesting  occasion  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  to 
which  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  referred  for  further  information 
on  that  head. 

The  inmates  of  the  Institution  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  en- 
joyed good  health  during  the  past  year.  After  all  the  means  which 
experience  and  medical  skill  can  suggest  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  the  alleviation  of  sickness  have  been  employed,  we  can  but  leave 
the  result  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death, 
and  in  the  mysterious  course  of  whose  high  providence  the  brightest 
promise  of  youth  is  so  often  taken  away  from  the  hopes  and  affec- 
tions of  this  hie. 

That  the  regulations  of  the  Institution  are  favorable  to  health,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  proved,  not  indeed  by  total  exemption 
from  sickness  and  death,  but  by  comparing  our  own  experience  with 
that  of  other  communities  in  proportion  to  numbers. 

The  deaths  in  the  Institution  during  the  past  year  have  been  two  ; 
a  young  man  by  congestive  fever,  and  a  girl  by  dysentery.  Both 
cases  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  similar  complaints 
were  fatally  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Three  deaths 
only  in  the  last  three  years,  in  a  family  of  more  than  two  hundred 
persons  is  a  decidedly  favorable  result  ;  certainly  far  more  favorable 
than  the  usual  rates  of  mortality  in  even  the  most  healthy  portions  of 
the  country. 
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The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  far 
greater  than  among  the  pupils.  In  our  twenty-sixth  annual  report  is 
recorded  the  decease  of  two,  and  in  the  twenty-seventh,  of  three  of 
our  most  experienced  old  honored  associates.  Yet  another  loss  has 
recently  been  sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of  Samuel  Downer,  for 
the  past  thirteen  years  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Institution  has  thus,  within  less  than  three  years  lost  by  death 
one-fourth  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  including  two  Presidents,  one 
Vice  President,  and  three  other  distinguished  members,  all  of  whom 
were,  by  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  called  away  while 
their  powers  seemed  unimpaired,  and  their  usefulness  was  at  its  height. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  afflictive  bereavements  is,  that 
four  of  the  six  were  removed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  .will  be  found  a  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Nicholas  Morrell,  M.  D.,  the  attending  physician,  on  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  deafness,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  recorded  experience  of  those  who  have  pur- 
sued investigations  in  this  branch  of  human  suffering. 

In  addition  to  the  gratuitous  services  of  Doctors  Hawes  and  Brown, 
in  dental  surgery,  the  pupils  have  bad  the  attentions  in  this  depart- 
ment, of  Dr.  Case,  a  young  but  promising  dentist,  who  came  to  the 
Institution  and  spent  several  days  in  ministering  to  their  wants. 

Our  obligations  are  due,  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  to  the  New- 
York  Bible  Society,  for  a  generous  supply  of  Bibles  to  those  of  our 
pupils  who  had  reached  that  point  in  their  education  to  derive  bene- 
fit from  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  especially 
for  the  presentation  of  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for 
the  chapel. 

Mr.  Foster,  one  of  the  Professors,  resigned  his  place  in  July  last. 
The  vacancy  was  supplied  by  the  appointment,  as  teacher,  of  Isaac 
H.  Benedict,  a  deaf  mute  and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tution. With  this  exception,  there  has  been  no  changes  in  this  de- 
partment. Most  of  the  present  teachers  have  had  several  years  expe- 
rience in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  .  possess  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Board. 

The  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of  the  families  of  the  mar* 
ried  professors,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has  been  carried  out  with 
effect,     The  four  dwellings  have  been  completed,  and  three  of  them 
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are  already  occupied  in  the  manner  contemplated,  the  fourth  being 
leased  out  for  the  present.  Many  obvious  business  and  social  advan- 
tages to  the  Institution  are  secured  by  the  permanent  neighborhood 
of  its  most  able  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  mechanical  branches  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  defray,  or 
nearly  so,  their  own  expenses.  The  book-binding  returns  a  small 
cash  profit,  and  the  other  branches  effect  a  saving  in  the  necessary 
supplies  of  clothing  for  the  pupils,  and  in  the  repairs  of  furniture 
and  fixtures,  probably  »at  least  equal  to  the  expense  of  superintend- 
ence and  materials.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  important  be- 
nefits of  mechanical  instruction  can  be  secured  without  addition  to 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  for 
reasons  fully  expressed  in  former  reports,  connected  with  the  future 
comfort  and  respectability  of  our  pupils,  the  shops  would  still  be 
maintained. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  namely,  book 
binding,  cabinet  making,  shoe  making  and  tailoring.  One  or  two 
other  branches  may  doubtless  be  advantageously  added,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  Institution  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  it.  The 
cultivation  of  the  garden  and  grounds  attached  to  the  Institution,  and 
from  which  no  small  portion  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries  are  derived 
in  their  season,  affords  opportunity  of  improvement  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cultivation  to  several  lads  who  prefer  the  business  of 
farming. 

The  increase  of  pupils,  which  has  rendered  an  enlargement  of  the 
house  necessary,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  made  the  want  of  room 
felt  in  the  shops  also.  Here,  fortunately,  the  inconvenience  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  easy  remedy.  By  erecting  a  separate  building  for  a 
stable,  that  part  of  the  range  of  buildings  on  Fiftieth-street,  now 
occupied  for  that  purpose,  can  be  added  to  the  shops.  This  measure 
has  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  but  has  been  deferred  from  the 
more  pressing  necessity  of  enlarging  the  principal  edifice. 

A  township  of  land  was,  in  1819,  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1836,  a  similar  grant  was  made  to  the  Kentucky  Asylum. 
The  New-York  Institution,  in  commmon  with  some  other  American 
Institutions,  did  not  neglect  to  urge  its  claim  to  like  favor,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  a  bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  one 
House  of  Congress,  failing  in  the  other  for  want  of  time.     The  jus- 
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tice  of  making  an  equal  provision  for  other  Institutions  presenting 
precisely  the  same  claims  with  the  two  already  provided  for,  has 
been  generally  admitted,  and  the  Directors  were  encouraged  to  hope 
that  a  renewal  of  their  application  might  meet  with  better  success. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  last  winter  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  seat 
of  Government.  Accordingly,  in  April  last,  the  President  and  a 
committee  of  the  Board,  with  several  deaf  mutes,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, held  an  exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  personal  representations  and  explanations  to  influential 
members,  and  took  such  other  measures  as  seemed  best  calculated  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  visit.  A  very  favorable  impression  was 
made,  and  many  friends  secured  ;  but  the  excitement  of  an  unusual 
stormy  session,  in  the  midst  of  financial  and  political  changes,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  war,  prevented  our  application  from  receiving  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  give  it  precedence  over  the  multitude  of  pri- 
vate and  public  matters  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  question  is  still  before  that  body,  and  the  Directors  hope  that  it 
may  yet  meet  with  that  success  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  volume  of  Elementary  Lessons,  by  Mr.  Peet, 
the  first  edition  of  which  has  proved  so  extensively  useful.  The  new 
edition,  which  has  been  revised  with  much  care,  and  is  illustrated  by 
more  than  four  hundred  cuts,  will  doubtless  become  a  standard  work 
whenever  the  English  language  is  to  be  taught  to  intellects  but  par- 
tially developed. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Peet's  course  of  instruction,  the  volume  of 
Scripture  Lessons,  has  also  been  published.  This  valuable  little  work, 
on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  in  its  execution  equally  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  simplicity,  brevity  and  comprehensiveness,  though  more 
specially  intended  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  children  who  hear  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  a  large  edi- 
tion has  been  issued  and  put  into  circulation  through  channels  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  render  it  very  generally  acceptable  to  the  young. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution  is  the  fruit  of 
nearly  thirty  years  experience  and  study.  Doubtless  still  susceptible 
of  further  improvement,  as  it  now  exists,  it  produces  in  the  hands  ot 
our  present  able  teachers,  results  which,  not  many  years  since,  would 
have  been  deemed  incredible,  but  which  have  now  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  almost  cease  to  surprise  us. 
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For  the  highly  prosperous  and  gratifying  condition  of  this  depart- 
ment, as  evinced  at  the  annual  examination  in  July  last,  the  Board 
refer  to  the  report,  which  is  annexed,  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
conduct  that  examination.  They  would  also  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  J.  Watson  Williams,  Esq.,  who  attended  as  a  visitor  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

In  our  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  intended  to  introduce 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  as  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, in  cases  where  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  benefit. 
The  experiment  was  accordingly  commenced  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pupils,  though  most  of  them  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to 
this  exercise.  After  a  patient  trial  of  several  weeks,  further  efforts 
were,  with  the  greater  number,  abandoned  as  a  perfectly  useless 
waste  of  time.  A  few  cases  in  each  class  were  found,  in  which,  by- 
persevering  efforts,  and  at  much  expense  of  time,  some  benefit  may 
be  expected.  A  more  particular  account  of  these  cases  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Examining  committee  first  referred  to. 

The  Board  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  record  of  their  labors 
for  another  year.  For  many  years  past  they  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Institution  advance  from  year  to  year,  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  means  of  useful- 
ness, and  in  all  the  higher  attainments  of  an  Institution  by  whose 
influences  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  hundreds  of  immor- 
tal minds  were  to  be  moulded.  In  reviewing  the  results  of  their 
past  labors,  they  find  much  to  be  encouraged  to  perseverance  in  their 
work  of  benevolence.  It  shall  be  their  endeavor  that  the  Institution 
shall  continue  to  deserve,  as  it  is  their  confident  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Legislature  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President 
G.  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  31,  1S46. 

MALES. 


Names. 

Town. 

County. 

Acker,  John  C, 

New-York, 

New- York. 

Andrews.  Asahel,  . . . 

Attica, 

Wyoming. 
Westchester. 

Archer,  George  P.,.. 

Greensburgh,    .... 

Arnold,  Charles  H.,  . 

•    Troy,     

Rensselaer. 

Barton,  Ebenezer,.  . . 

New- York, 

New- York. 

Bell,  John  Thomas,. . 

do 

,     do 

Benedict,  Edward,. . . 

Victory,    , 

Cayuga. 

Bothwell,  Martin,  .  .. 

Clayton,    

Jefferson. 

Breg,  William, 

Cohocton, 

Steuben. 

Briggs,  Abram  Lott,. 

Williamson, 

Wayne. 

Brown,  Peter, 

New-York,    

New-York. 

Brown,  James  W., 

Tioga  Centre, 

Tioga. 

Brundige,  Ananias  C, 

Pittstown,  . 

Rensselaer. 

Bucklin,  Simeon  D.,. 

West  Winfield,  . . . 

Herkimer. 

Camp,  James  M., . . . . 

Bethany, 

Genesee. 

Carmer,  Moses, 

Hopewell, 

Ontario. 

Chaople,  Solomon,  . . 

Stafford,    

Genesee. 

Charlon,  Henry, 

Ausable,    

Clinton. 

Chandler,  John, 

Mexicoville, 

Oswego. 

Chesebro,  Nath'l  H.,. 

Brookfield,    

Madison. 

Chestney,  William,. . 

Saratoga  Springs, . . 

Saratoga. 

Cilly,  Benjamin, 
Clark,  Matthew, 

Bolton, 

Warren. 

Malone, 

Franklin. 

Clarkson,  James,.... 

Rahway,   

New-Jersey. 

Coffin,  James  E.  M.,. 

Charleston,    , 

South  Carolina. 

Cornell,  Alvan  H.,  .. 

Jamestown, 

Chautauque. 

Cross,  Adelmar, 

Cherry  Valley, .... 

Otsego. 
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Names. 

Town. 

County. 

Cross,  George, ...... 

Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee,  . . 

Cherry  Valley,  .  . . 
Sag-Harbor, ...... 

Otsego. 
Suffolk. 

De  Hart,  Joseph, .... 

New-York,    

New- York. 

Donley,  William,  ... 

do             ...... 

do 

Driseoll,  George, .... 
Garrybrundt,  Zenas,. 
Gebman,  Ozias,    .... 

Greene, 

Chenango. 
Chemung. 
Fulton. 

Hnvana, 

Ephratah, 

Gilbert.  Gustavus  0., 

Sparta, 

Livingston. 
Delaware. 

Golden,  Peter  R.,  .. . 

Hampden, 

Golder,  John  B.,. . .. 

Jamaica, 

Queens. 

Grommon^Truman, . . 
Grow,  Charles  M.,  .. 

Adams, 

Jefferson. 

Potter, 

Yates. 

Guile,  Walter  Scott,. 

Lvme, 

Jefferson. 

Haight,  Henry, 

New-York,    

New-York. 

Harrington,  Patrick,. 

do            

do 

Harrison,  John, 

Elmira, 

Chemung. 
Wayne. 

Harrison,  George  W., 

Williamson, 

Hatch,  Edward, 

New-York,    

New-York.  . 

Havens,  David, 

Plattsburgh, 

Clinton.   • 

Haivey,  Andrew  Kirk, 

Binghampton,  .... 

Broome. 

Henmon,  Abra'm  W., 

Pompton,    %. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Hill,  David, 

Onondaga,  . ...... 

Onondaga. 

Hills,  Joseph  B., .... 
Hogenkamp,  Daniel,. 

Fabius, 

do 

Haverstraw,    

Rockland. 

Howell,  William,  .  . . 

Columbia, 

South  Carolina. 

Houston,  Jefferson,.. 

New-York,    

New-York. 

Hurley,  John, 

do            

do 

Jewell,  Ephraim, .... 
Jobes,  George  W.,  .. 
Jones,  Lawrence  N.,. 

Java,   

Llovd, 

Wyoming. 

Ulster. 

Richland,    

Oswego. 

Jones,  Morgan, 

New-York,    

New-York. 

Kerrigan,  John, 

do            

do 

Ketcham,  George  E., 

do            

do 

Le  Due,  Gerard, 

Ogdensburgh,  .... 

St.  Lawrence. 

Levy,  Isaac, 

New-York,    

New- York. 

Long,  John  Edward,. 

do            

do 

Larkin,  Charles  N.,.. 

do            

do 

Morehouse,  Phil.  E., 

!     Granville, 

Washington. 

Morse,  Patrick, 

Harford, 

Cortland. 

McCoy,  Zachariah,.. 
McLaughlin,  Michael, 

Oswego,    

Greenbush,   

Oswego. 
Rensselaer. 

Myer,William  Henry, 

New-York,    

New-York. 

Martling,  Robert  J.,. 

1            do            

do 

Matteson,  Theodore,. 

Silverbrook, 

Chautauque. 
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Narrves. 

Town. 

County. 

Milmine,  John, 

Florida, 

Montgomery. 

Montfort,  Cyrenius,. . 
Moore,  Hines, 

Grcton, 

Tompkins. 
Che:  anffo. 

Preston, 

McKean,  Plait  A.,  . . 

Ridge  way, 

Orleans. 

McVay,  John,     

Columbus, 

Georgia. 

Norton.  Albert, 

Lansingburgh,  .... 

Rensselaer. 

Pangburn,  Emory, 

Cooperstown,   .... 

Otsego. 

Parker,  Charles  M.,  . 

Sandlake,    

Rensselaer. 

Pickering,  John  L., , . 

Chateaugay, 

Franklin. 

Rice,  George  R., . . . . 
Rider,  Henry  Clarkson 

Olean, 

Cattaragus. 
Fulton. 

Caroga, , 

O'Hara,  Charles,  .... 

New- York,   

New-York. 

Rider,  Wm.  Henry,   . 

Brighton, 

Monroe. 

Ridei,  JohnH.  H.,.. 

Westerlo,    

Albany. 

Risley,  Goodrich,  . . . 

Hamilton,    

Madison. 

Rosenkrantz,  William 

Bath, 

Steuben. 

Shannon,  Hugh,     . . . 

Peekskill, 

Westchester. 

Simlar,  John, 

New-York,    ....    . 

New-York. 

Smith,  James  0., .... 

Minden, 

Montgomery. 
Genesee. 

Smith,  Wilbur, 

Bethany, 

Southwick,  John  T.,. 

Albany,  .    

Albany. 
Rensselaer. 

Spicer,   Devotion  W., 

Hoosick,   ........ 

Starin,  Robert, 

Danube, . 

Herkimer. 

Stewart,  Fletcher, . . . 

Malone, 

Franklin. 

Stock,  John, 

New-York,    

New-York. 

Sweetman,  Joseph,  . . 
Taylor,  James, 

Homer, 

Cortland. 

St.  Johns, 

New-Brunswick  . 

Taylor,  George,   

do        *. . 

do 

Tainter,  John, 

Stockbridge,   

Madison. 

Thompson,  John. .... 

South  Chili, 

Monroe. 

Vail,  Lewis  S., 

Goshen, 

Orange. 
Schenectady. 

Vine,  John, 

Rotterdam,    

Wait,  Selah, 

Preston,    

Chenango. 

Weaver,  John, 

Ballston  Spa, 

Saratoga. 

Wallace,  Orville  L.,. 

Stockholm,    

St.  Lawrence. 

Webster,  Ahira  G.,. . 

Fredonia, 

Chautauque. 

Weeks,    William   H., 

Yorktown, 

Westrhester. 

Wells,  James  S., .  ... 

New-York,    

New- York. 

Whitten,  Daniel  M.,. 

Sing-Sing, 

Westchester. 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton,. 

Brooklyn,   

Kings. 

Williston,Thaddeus5. 

Ithaca, 

Tompkins. 
St.  Laurence. 

Winslow,  James  H.,. 

Pierpont, 

Witschief,  John,  .... 

New-York,    

New- York. 

Wright,  William,  .  . . 

Boonville, 

Oneida. 
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Names. 


Town 


Waldron,  Warren, . . . 
Van  tine,   Charles  W., 


Abel,  Margaret, ..... 
Anderson,  Cornelia, , . 
Ashley,  Amanda, .... 
Ballou,  Lydia  Ann, . . 

Barry,  Mary,    

Bently,  Joanna, 

Blauvelt,  Catharine,  . 
Bostwick,  Elsey  C.,.. 
Baily,  Phebe  Ann,  . . 
Boughton,  Lucy  A.,. 
Boughton,  Augusta  G. 
Bower,  Sally  Ann,. . 
Bower,  Maria  Louisa, 

Breg,  Olive, 

Brock,  Lavinia, 

Bronson,  Sallv, 

Buck,  Martha  De  Witt 

Casler,  Mary,   

Chesebro,  Adriana  P., 
Calvin,  Josephine  G., 
Cornell,  Meribah,  . . . 
Cornwall,  Caroline,.. 

Craft,  Mary  E 

Conklin,  Charlotte,.. 

Cassidy,  Ellen,   

Chandler,  Helen, 
Donovan,  Ellen,  .... 
Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann 
Doty,  Rebecca,     .... 
Doty,  Phebe  Ann,..  . 

Dye,  Olive, 

Easton,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Eggleston,  Delia  Ann, 
Eacker,  Margaret,. . . 
Fearon,  Matilda,  .... 

Gilbert,  Lucy, 

Golden,  Emeline  L.,. 
Green,  Fanny  Maria,. 
Garrett,  Catharine,  . . 


Northumberland, 
New- York,    


FEMALES. 


Perryville,  .  . . . . 
New- York,   .... 
Rochester,  . 
Providence,  . . . . 

Ya'es,    

Southport,  ..... 
Clarkstown, 

Owego, 

Spencer, 

New-York,    

do 
Lansing,    ...... 

do        

Cohocton,   

Danby, 

Wolcott, 

Orelia,  ...... 

Dexter, 

Darien, 

Lewiston, 

Jamestown, 
Athens,.. .... 

Mount-Pleasant, 
Springfield,  .... 

New- York,    

Mexicoville, 
New- York,    . . , . 
Pvfamaroneck, . . . 

Sennet, 

do      , 

Camillus, 

Roxbury, 

Henderson, 

Mohawk, 

New-York, 

Sparta, 

Hampden, 

Greenfield,    .... 
Lyons, 


County. 


Saratoga. 
New-York. 


Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

New-York. 

Monroe. 

Saratoga. 

Orleans. 

Chemung. 

Rockland. 

Tioga. 

do 
New-York. 

do 
Tompkins. 

do 
Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
Wayne. 
Canada  West. 
Jefferson. 

Walworth,  Wis.  T. 
Niagara. 
Chautauque. 
Greene. 
Westchester. 
Essex  county,  N.  J. 
New- York. 
Oswego. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
Cayuga. 

do 
Onondaga. 
Morris  county,  N.J. 
Jefferson. 
Montgomery. 
New-York. 
Livingston. 
Delaware. 
Saratoga. 
Wayne. 
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Hawley,  Julia' M.,  .. 
Hilce,  Parmelia,  .... 
Harrison,  Susan  M.,. 
Halm,  Auguste,  .... 
Harrington,  Margaret, 
Hawes,  Wealthy,  . . . 
Hibbard,  Martha  Ann, 
Hills,  Emily  A.,  .... 
Hills,  Jerusha  M.,. . . 
Hills,  Lucinda  E.,. . . 
Hogenkamp,  Emily,. 
Holdslock,  Sarah  Ann 
Hunt,  Maryette,  .... 
Hunter,  Helen,  .  ... 
Irwin,  Elizabeth,  .... 

Jones,  Laura,    

Ireland,  Sarah, 

Kellogg,  Eliza  Jane,. 
La  Grange,  Edith,. . . 
Lewis,  Prudence, .... 
Lighthall,  LaviniaJ  . . 
Lighthall,  Eliza,  .... 
Langlois,  Eleanor,  . . 
Many,  Christiana  J.,. 
Milmine,  Helen,  .... 

Mead,  Emily,    

McKinney,  Mary, . . . 

McCarty,*Mary, 

McCoy,  Eunice,  .... 
Northrop,Elizabeth  A. 
Overton,  Phebe,  .... 
Padmore,  Sarah  Ann, 
Palmer,  Eliza  Ann,.. 
Patten,  Hannah  M., . . 
Persons,  Catharine, . . 
Romeyn,  Jane  Ann,  . 
Seymour,  Hannah,  . . 
Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Sullivan,  Catharine, . . 

Taber,  Silence, 

Vanderbeck,  Elizab'th 
Vanderwerken,  Marg't 
Vail,  Ann  Maria, .... 
Wallace,  Jennette,  . . 
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New-Yoik, 
Depauville, 

Williamson, 

Newark, 

New-York,    .... 

Danby,    , 

Rochester, , 

Fabius,    

do        '.., 

do        , 

Haverstraw3    . . . 
Schenectady, 

Nassau, 

Canandaigua,    . . 

Rochester, 

Remsen,    

Gal  way, , 

East  Constable,  . 
New  Scotland, . . , 

Preston, 

Minden, 

do      

Malone, , 

Bloominggrove,. , 

Florida,     , 

Northville, 

York,     , 

New-York, 

Oswego,    , 

Ontario,  .  . . .-. 

Coram,    

Keeseville, 

Moriah,   

Saratoga  Springs, 

Howard,    , 

Glenville, . ...  .  v 

Vienna, 

New-York, 

do 

Scipio, , 

New-York,    

Cincinnatus, 

Goshen,     , 

New-York, 

3 


New-York. 

Jefferson. 

Wayne. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

New-York. 

Tompkins. 

Monroe. 

Onondaga. 

do 
Rockland. 
Schenectady. 
Rensselaer. 
Ontario. 
Monroe. 
Oneida. 
Saratoga. 
Franklin. 
Albany. 
Chenango. 
Montgomery. 

do 
Franklin. 
Orange. 
Montgomery. 
Fulton. 
Livingston. 
New- York. 
Oswego. 
Wayne. 
Suffolk. 
Essex. 

do 
Saratoga. 
Steuben. 
Schenectady. 
Oneida. 
New-York. 

do 
Cayuga. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 
Orange. 
New-York. 
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JSTanbes. 

Town. 

County. 

Weyant,  Harriet  C,  . 
While,  Ann  Eliza,  . . 
WThitney,  Harriet, . . . 
Willis,  Maria, 

Binghampton,  .... 

New-York,    

Schroon,    

Lyons,  , . 

Chenango. 

New-York. 

Essex. 

Wayne. 

New  Jersey. 

Orange. 

Chenango. 

Georgia. 

Williams,  Mary,""1 .... 
Wilson,  Isabella,  . . . 
Woodford,  Almira,  . . 
Young,  Louisa  M.,  . , 

Orange, 

Newburgh,   

Sherberne,  .  ...... 

Augusta,    

(   No.  2.  ) 
DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


From  Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  life  subscription,-  -  $30  00 

Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  annual     do         ---  3  00 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,            do         ---  3  00 

O.  Bushnell,  Esq.,                   do         ---  3  00 

G.  J.  Cornell,  Esq..               do         ---  3  00 

S.  S.  Howland,  Esq.,             do         ---  3  00 


$45  00 
Mr.  Hart,  Troy,  donation,-- 2  00 

Editors  of  the  Com.    Adv.,  their  paper,  $10  00 
do  Courier  and  Enq.       do         10  00 

do  Churchman,  do  3  00 

do  •  N.  Y.  Evangelist,       do  2  50 

do  N.  Y.  Recorder,  do  2  50 

do  Christian    Intelligencer,  2  50 

do  Christian  Adv.  and  Jour.,         2  50 

do  Sent,  of  Freedom,  Newark,     2  50 

do  Canajoharie  Radii,  2  50 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Protestant  Church- 
man,   —  - 2  50 

Donations  to  the  Library. 

By  Prof.  Samuel  Porter — The  Lost  Senses,  2  vols. 
A  Friend — Sick-room  Devotions,  8  vols. 
Messrs.  Saxton  &  Miles — American  Agriculturalist,  vol.  5. 
Hon.  Washington  Hunt' — Map  of  the  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Boundary. 

Donations  to  the  Cabinet. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Harris — Specimens  of  Natural  History,  &c. 

Master  Washington  Harris — A  Fife  used    in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  found  in  the  Hudson  river. 
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By  Mr.   W.  Dealtry  — -  Fossils,    Shells,    Ancient    Roman  Pottery, 

Coins,  and  25  Modern  English  Coins. 
By  Mr.  Jean  B.  Roger' — -Minerals  from  Guanajuto,  Mexico. 
By  J.  W.  Frusk — English  Farthing,  plowed  up  at  White  Plains. 
By  B.  R.  Winthrop — Constantine  Penny. 
By  Messrs.  James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.< — -1  box  Garden  and   Flower 

Seeds. 
By  Mr.  Beriah  Swift— 1  Coffee  Mill. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Annual  Examination,  July,  1846. 


Submitted  by  Mr.  Wetmore. 


The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  "  The  New-York  In- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution  at  the  close  of 
the  academic  year,  in  July,  1846,  beg  leave  to 

REPORT : 

That  in  pursuance  of  their  appointment,  they  devoted  the  7th  and 
8th  days  of  July  to  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institution,  and  a  particular  examination  of  each  class  of  pupils  un- 
der instruction  therein. 

The  committee  were  favored  with  the  presence  and  assistance  of 
J.  Watson  Williams,  Esqr.,  of  Utica,  who  appeared  as  the  visitor 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  It  was  a  sensible  disappointment  at  the  Institu- 
tion, that  the  public  engagements  of  Mr.  Benton  prevented  his  per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  examination,  but  in  Mr.  Williams,  he  de- 
puted an  able  and  courteous  representative,  whom  the  committee 
were  most  happy  to  welcome  as  an  associate  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  confided  to  them;  and  they  anticipate  from  the  report  of  that 
gentleman  a  candid  exposition  of  the  impressions  he  derived  from 
the  examination,  together  with  enlightened  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  any  department  wherein  deficiencies  were  detected. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  general  tour  of  in- 
spection. The  committee  were  conducted  by  the  President  through 
the  work-shops,  where  the  pupils  were  busily  engaged  at  their  res- 
pective trades,  and  inspected  some  creditable  specimens  of  their 
handicraft.  Each  branch  has  a  seperate  room,  convenient,  spacious, 
and  well  lighted,  and  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  competent  master. 
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Judging  from  the  neatness  and  order  manifested,  the  amount  of  work 
done,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  apprentices  for  the  short  time  many 
of  them  had  been  under  instruction,  the  committee  believe  that  the 
mechanical  department,  under  the  vigilant  and  efficient  supervision 
of  the  President,  is  well  managed;  and  after  a  careful  inspection, 
nothing  in  this  branch  of  the  establishment  has  occurred  to  them  as 
requiring  suggestions  for  amendment. 

In  these  shops,  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  male  pupils  of  the 
institution,  with  the  exception  of  one>  whose  circumstances  do  not 
render  it  expedient,  are  furnished  with  facilities  for  acquiring,  in  the 
fragments  of  time  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  the  means 
of  securing  comfort,  independence  and  usefulness.  The  choice  of 
trades  submitted  to  the  male  pupils,  whose  judgment  in  this  matter  is 
of  course  guided  by  the  advice  of  their  natural  guardians,  embracing 
book  binding,  cabinet  making,  tailoring,  shoe  making,  and  garden- 
ing, is  probably,  as  extensive  as  in  any  similar  institution. 

The  circumstances  of  such  an  establishment,  admit  of  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  only  a  small  number  of  trades.  In  making  the 
selection  just  mentioned,  the  object  has  been  to  give  the  preference 
to  those  branches  in  which  there  is  the  most  steady  and  certain  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  in  general  to  those  which  would  enable  the  in- 
stitution to  find  a  market  within  its  own  walls,  for  most  of  its  me- 
chanical products.  The  book  binding  is  the  branch  in  which  the 
steady  employment  of  the  apprentices  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
trade.  The  making  and  repairing  of  furniture  and  fixtures  for  this 
large  establishment,  is  chiefly  done  in  the  cabinet  shop.  Much  of 
the  clothing  of  the  boys  and  of  the  teachers  and  others  employed  in 
the  institution,  is  made  and  mended  in  the  tailor's  shop.  Supplying 
the  wear  and  tear  of  two  hundred  active  pair  of  feet,  gives  plenty 
of  employment  in  the  shoe  shop.  The  lads  while  acquiring  the  means 
of  future  support,  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  becoming  immedi- 
ately useful  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  to  test  practically  the 
goodness  of  their  work. 

The  shops  were  never  designed  as  a  source  of  income;  all  that 
was  expected  or  desired  was,  that  the  avails  of  the  labor  of  the  pu- 
pils should  nearly  balance  the  expenses.  The  advantages  were  look- 
ed for  in  the  manual  skill  acquired,  and  still  more  in  the  feeling 
of  independence  and  the  habits  of  industry  and  regularity  on  which 
depends,  in  so  large  a  measure,  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  man 
in  society.     These  advantages  have  been  fully  realized. 
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Several  of  the  girls  are  receiving  instruction  in  tailoring,  and 
others  are  employed  in  folding  and  stitching  books  for  the  book 
binder,  but  the  greater  number  prefer  to  practice  the  more  appropri- 
ate household  duties  of  their  sex.  With  so  many  beds  to  make  up, 
so  many  rooms  to  be  swept  and  kept  in  order,  and  so  many  tables 
to  set  and  remove,  ample  opportunities  are  afforded  to  all  to  acquire 
readiness  and  neatness  in  these  lighter  household  duties.  Instruction 
is  also  given  to  all  in  plain  sewing,  and  they  generally  assist  in  ma- 
king their  own  clothing.  A  number  receive  more  particular  instruc- 
tion in  dress  making,  with  a  view  to  their  future  independent  sup- 
port. The  teaching  of  a  trade  is,  however,  far  less  important  to  the 
girls  than  to  the  boys.  The  happiness  of  the  former  will  be  best 
promoted  by  remaining  in  the  family  circle  and  practising  those  lit- 
tle arts  which  make  home  comfortable  and  pleasant 

Of  the  admirable  management  of  the  domestic  department,  under 
the  kind  and  efficient  matron  and  her  assistant,  no  better  proof  is 
needed,  than  the  fact,  that  although  the  erection  of  large  additions 
to  the  main  building  was  actively  going  on  during  the  examination, 
yet  neatness,  order  and  comfort  were  preserved.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  pupils  bore  very  gratifying  testimony  to  the  constant 
maternal  care  of  which  they  were  the  objects. 

In  an  establishment  so  extensive  as  this,  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  the  internal  department,  is  that  of  the  steward.  To  pro- 
vide the  daily  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  so 
large  a  family,  to  ensure  economy  in  expenditures  and  accuracy  in 
accounts,  are  duties  which  require  not  only  industry  and  fidelity,  but 
a  familir  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  business.  The  board  have 
been  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  a  person  to  fill  this  important 
trust,  and  the  committee  most  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  faithfulness  with  which  his  duties  have  been  performed. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  in  general  good.  Only  one 
death  has  occurred  during  the  year,  in  a  family  of  more  than  two 
hundred  souls.  The  variable  weather  of  the  last  spring  and  summer 
has  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  health.  There  have  been  however, 
but  few  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  at  the  time' of  our  visit,  though 
some  few  were  unwell,  none  were  seriously  so.  The  committee  are 
happy  to  say  that  every  possible  care  and  attention  is  used  to  prevent 
sickness  and  its  consequent  sufferings,  and  that  the  sick  have  all  the 
advantages  which  watchfulness,  kindness  and  tried  medical  skill  can 
give. 
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The  garden  of  the  institution  is  well  cultivated.  It  supplies  the 
large  family  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  with  an 
abundance  of  the  smaller  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  thus 
furnishing,  at  little  cost,  many  luxuries,  the  purchase  of  which  would 
otherwise  form  a  considerable  item  of  annual  expense. 

The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  committee,  from  their  in- 
spection of  the  minor  and  incidental  departments  of  the  institution, 
was  highly  gratifying.  It  was  evident,  that  under  the  vigilant  super- 
vision of  the  President  the  same  spirit  had  been  infused  into  all  the 
departments,  each  performing  well  its  appropriate  work,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  new  wings  were  in  a  very  forward  state.  The  walls  and 
roofs  were  already  up,  and  the  floors  and  partitions  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  Each  wing  is  eighty-five  by  thirty  feet,  with 
a  connection  with  the  original  building  of  twenty  by  twenty-three 
feet.  They  are  one  story  less  in  height  than  the  central  building, 
and  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  whole  will  be  neat  and  credi- 
table. The  additional  room  gained  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
than  when  the  present  plans  are  completed,  the  Institution  will  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  three  hundred  pupils. 

The  present  chapel  is  neither  large  nor  convenient  enough  for  its 
purposes,  especially  on  the  occasions  of  public  exhibitions,  the  crowds 
attracted  to  which  sometimes  occasion  inconvenience  and  even  posi- 
tive discomfort.  A  new  chapel  is  to  be  constructed,  occupying  the 
two  upper  stories  of  the  central  building,  with  a  breadth  of  thirty 
feet,  by  sixty  in  length,  and  lighted  from  above.  In  this  room,  when 
completed,  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  its  annual  examinations,  can  assemble  without  fear  of  suf- 
fering or  causing  discomfort  for  want  of  room,  or  from  an  obstructed 
view  of  the  exercises.  The  appearance  of  the  room  will  also  be 
far  more  worthy  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  dedicated.  A 
large  congregation  of  deaf  mutes  will  here  daily  assemble  to  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  and  receive  instruction  in  His  revealed 
will;  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  chapel  with  its  lofty  lighted  dome 
and  convenient  arrangements,  while  they  will  enable  the  assembly  to 
watch  the  teacher's  gestures  with  less  physical  effort,  and  hence  with 
more  pleasure  and  benefit,  will  inspire  feelings  more  in  unison  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
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The  committee  attended  the  usual  morning  worship  in  the  chapel, 
by  which  the  accustomed  duties  of  each  day  are  commenced.  It  re- 
sembles the  Sabbath  exercises  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  text  of 
scripture  is  selected,  and  explained  in  the  sign  language;  some  ap- 
propriate remarks  are  usually  added,  and  the  exercises  are  conclu- 
ded in  the  same  silent  but  eloquent  language.  On  this  occasion  this 
occasion  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  President,  from  Ephe- 
sians  IV,  22 — in  his  usual  expressive  manner.  It  was  a  very  inter- 
esting and  touching  spectacle,  to  see  two  hundred  deaf  mutes,  to 
whom,  before  a  kind  Providence  conducted  them  to  these  walls,  the 
worship  of  the  Creator  was  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  and  the 
Bible  a  sealed  book,  now  joining  intelligibly  in  that  wrorship  and 
giving  evidence  by  the  reverential  attention  with  which  they  re- 
ceived them,  of  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  benefitted  by  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  The  seed  here  sown,  the  committee  are  most  happy 
to  be  able  to  say,  has,  in  many  cases,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  brought 
forth  good  fruit. 

The  examination  of  the  eleven  classes  was  begun  with  the  least 
advanced,  which  had  been  in  the  Institution  only  a  few  months,  sev- 
eral of  its  members  only  six  or  seven  months.  At  their  entrance, 
most  of  them  were  incapable  of  forming  a  letter,  and  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word.  Now  the  whole  class  write  rapidly,  legi- 
bly and  neatly  with  the  crayon,  and  many  of  them  with  the  pen. 
Their  knowledge  of  words  and  phrases  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
short  time  they  have  been  under  instruction. 

The  class  was  examined  in  the  elementary  lessons,  and  here  it  may 
be  observed,  as  a  general  remark  that  the  mode  of  examination  was, 
for  the  examiners,  having  before  them  in  the  programme  furnished 
by  the  President,  hereunto  annexed,  an  outline  of  the  studies  of  each 
class,  to  select  one  or  more  topics.  As  thus  neither  the  teachers  nor 
the  class  could  tell  beforehand,  on  what  subject  the  examination 
would  turn,  there  could  have  been  no  previous  preparation  with  a 
view  to  making  a  display  on  any  given  topic;  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  class  were  equally  well  prepared  on  all  the  points  embraced 
in  the  programme  of  studies,  as  they  were  found  to  be  on  those  on 
which  they  wrere  examined. 

The  word,  play,  was  given  to  be  embodied  in  a  sentence.  The 
following  among  others  were  immediately  written: 
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"  That  little  boy  is  playing," 
il  That  pretty  kitten  is  playing," 
"  A  boy  plays  with  another  boy." 

The  verb  walk  was  next  given,  and  such  examples  as  the  follow- 
ing were  written: 

"  Mr.  Peet  is  walking." 

"  A  man  walks  on  the  floor." 

"  That  man  is  walking  up  the  hill." 

Mr.  Williams  proposed  the  phrase,  "  The  horse  is  running  away," 

which  the  teacher  dictated   in  very  expressive  signs.     The  whole 

class  immediately  wrote  "  The  horse  is  running,"  the  adverb  away 
they  had  not  yet  reached. 

The  phrases,  there  is,  there  are,  here  is,  and  here  are  were  given 
for  illustration.  The  pupils  wrote,  "  There  is  a  cow."  "  There  are 
some  apples*" 

They  were  desired  to  illustrate  the  simple  tenses.  The  teacher 
gave  them  as  a  theme,  green  cherries,  and  of  the  examples  furnished, 
the  following  will  serve  as  specimens: 

"  The  cherries  are  green,  they  will  be  ripe." 
u  Those  cherries  are  green,  they  will  have  ripe." 
4i  Those  cherries  are  green,  it  will  be  ripe." 

The  last  example  was  given  by  a  little  boy  of  only  six  or  seven 
years.  His  teacher  merely  pointed  to  the  word  it  and  to  the  word 
cherries,  and  he  hastened  to  correct  his  mistake. 

F  It  may  be  observed  that  when  the  teacher  dictated  each  word 
of  a  sentence  by  signs,  the  whole  class  wrote  that  sentence  correctly, 
but  when  they  were  made  to  rely  on  their  own  skill  or  memories, 
mistakes  like  those  in  the  second  sentence  above  on  cherries  not  un- 
frequently  occurred.  The  class  have  committed  to  memory  several 
of  the  first  lessons  in  a  series  of  Scripture  lessons,  prepared  by  the 
President  as  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  These  lessons  sup- 
ply a  want  hitherto  seriously  felt  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  committee  are  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  soon  to 
be  published. 
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It  was  gratifying  to  find  pupils,  who,  only  a  few  months  since, 
were  in  a  darkness  as  profound  as  that  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
heathen  on  all  that  concerned  God  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
now  able  to  answer  readily,  correctly,  and  with  evident  intelligence, 
such  questions  as  the  following: 

"  What  is  God?"    Answer.     "  God  is  a  Spirit." 

"  Where  is  God?"  Answer.  "  God  is  in  Heaven  and  everywhere.'* 

An  inquiry  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  good  and  bad,  wae 
answered  in  the  words  of  their  lesson: 

u  God  hates  and  will  punish  the  wicked." 

Other  similar  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered.  On  the 
whole,  the  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  improvement  of 
this  class.  The  merit  of  the  teacher,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  is  so  much 
the  greater  that  some  of  them  were  very  unpromising  subjects,  and  the 
rest  had  joined  the  class  at  various  times  after  the  commencement 
of  the  term. 

After  dinner  the  examination  was  resumed  with  the  tenth  class. 
This  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  entered  last  Autumn,  and  is 
one  of  fair  average  capacity,  and  nearly  equal  in  attainments.  The 
teacher  of  this  class  is  also  a  deaf  mute  and  a  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  hand-writing  of  the  class  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  at  their  admission,  few  or  none  of  them  had  ever  writ- 
ten a  word.  There  was  not  one  pupil  in  the  class  who  could  not 
write  neatly  and  legibly,  while  many  of  them  produced  specimens  of 
penmanship  which  would  be  creditable  to  pupils  of  the  best  writing 
masters. 

They  were  desired  to  give  examples  of  the  formation  of  the  plu- 
ral of  nouns.     The  following  examples  were  given  among  others: 

A  man — men.  A  lady — ladies. 

A  boy — boys.  A  child — children. 

But  few  errors  were  noticed  in  giving  the  irregular  plurals.  It 
would  be  difficult,  as  the  committee  believe,  to  find  a  class  of  chil- 
dren in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties,  more  correct  in  giving 
the  inflections  of  words  in  a  foreign  language  which  they  had  so 
lately  begun  to  study. 
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The  transitive  verb  drink  was  proposed.  Each  pupil  wrote  an 
original  sentence.  The  following  are  selected  at  random  as  speci- 
mens: 

"  Mr.  Spofford  has  drank  some  water."     - 
"  Mr.  Peet  is  drinking  some  water." 
"  That  young  man  is  drinking  some  rum." 
"  That  pretty  lady  is  drinking  some  water." 

The  preposition  into  was  illustrated  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Benton  is  walking  into  a  house." 
"  Those  white  ducks  have  dived  into  the  river." 
"  A  brown  dog  is  running  into  the  water." 
"  A  careless  boy  has  fallen  into  the  river." 

On  the  verb  fly: 

"  That  pretty  bird  with  black  eyes  is  flying  through  the  air." 
"  Those  yellow  birds  are  flying  through  the  woods." 
"  That  blue  bird  will  fly  to  a  high  tree." 

On  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  run  : 

"  That  young  boy  has  run  from  the  church." 
"  A  large  wolf  has  run  from  a  man." 
"  That  pretty  lamb  has  run  to  a  large  sheep." 
"  Those  pretty  boys  have  run  down  a  high  hill." 

This  class  has  been  faithfully  instructed,  and  has  made  very  good 
progress  in  the  difficult  study  of  written  language.  In  some  of  the 
above  examples  there  may  seem  a  want  of  applicability,  as  the  scenes 
described  as  actually  present,  were  in  fact  present  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer;  but  this  results  from  the  pupil  being,  at  this 
early  stage  of  instruction,  restricted  to  the  choice  of  four  forms  of 
the  verb.  It  would  be  desirable  if  more  of  the  examples  had  been 
in  the  form  of  the  habitual  -present;  such  sentences,  for  instance,  as 
the  following,  in  their  Elementary  Lessons:  "A  dog  chases  a  rab- 
bit"— "  A  lady  kisses  a  child" — "  A  little  bird  eats  ants."  The 
preference  which  the  pupils  displayed  for  those  forms  which  ex- 
press actions  as  actually  present,  just  completed,  or  in  contemplation, 
over  those  which  affirm  certain  actions,  to  be  habitual  or  customary 
with  certain  persons,  or  animals,  doubtless  proceeds  from  their  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought.     The  mind  of  a  deaf  mute  "  is  a  sort  of  ca- 
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mera  obscura,"  in  which  objects  and  actions  pass  with  the  vivid 
colors  and  minute  delineation  of  reality.  It  is  only  slowly  and  by 
many  successive  efforts  that  they  learn  to  think  of  a  class  without 
reference  to  an  individual,  of  a  habit  without  reference  to  a  single 
act;  in  short,  to  think  in  those  general  propositions  which  prevail  in 
the  mental  process  of  those  who  think  by  the  aid  of  a  language  of 
words. 

The  class  was  examined  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  questions 
asked  both  in  words  and  in  signs,  were  answered  correctly.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specimens  in  the  language  of  signs: 

Q.  "  What  is  God?" 

A.  "  God  is  a  spirit." 

Q.  "  What  will  God  do  to  sinners?" 

A.  "  He  will  not  forgive.     He  will  punish." 

Q.  "  What  will  God  do  to  the  good?" 

A.  "  He  will  approve  and  take  them  to  heaven." 

Q.  "  Is  God  unjust?" 

A.  "  No,  he  is  just  and  righteous." 

The  Ninth  Class,  which  was  next  examined,  had  been  under  in- 
struction about  as  long  as  the  preceding,  but  being  composed  of  the 
most  promising  out  of  the  unusually  large  number  who  entered  last 
September,  their  progress  had  been  much  more  rapid. 

.  Of  the  advantages  which  a  large  institution  possesses  over  a  small 
■  one,  it  is  not  the  least  that  the  greater  number  admitted  annually 
permits  a  division  into  two  or  three  classes,  thus  placing  together 
those  most  nearly  alike  in  quickness  of  perception  and  power  of  me- 
mory. Thus  the  whole  class  can  advance  together,  and  the  progress 
of  the  brighter  part  is  not  hindered  by  the  additional  time  necessary 
to  explain  a  lesson  to  their  duller  companions.  The  class  now  un- 
der examination  presented  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Their  progress,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  pages 
they  have  gone  over,  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  previous 
class,  in  their  first  year,  yet  the  examination  showed  that  all  they 
had  learned  had  been  learned  thoroughly.  The  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  several  similar 
examinations. in  former  years,  do  not  recollect  anything  nearly  so  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  from  pupils  of  ten  months  standing.  Nor 
is  the  credit  of  this  solely  due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
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The  young  teacher,  whose  class  this  is,  appeared  to  possess  the  right 
qualifications  for  an  efficient  and  successful  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  His  communications  with  his  class  were  made  with  an  ease 
and  certainty  not  often  seen  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  only  one  year's 
standing,  and  he  has  evidently  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  class  with 
the  confidence,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  knowledge  which 
make  mental  labor  pleasant  and  progress  in  learning  easy  and  rapid. 
Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  system  of  instruction  of  Mr.  Peet,  the 
good  effects  of  which  were  indeed  apparent  in  all  the  classes  in 
which  it  had  been  used. 

It  may  also  be  observed  in  passing  that  this,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  the  classes  of  the  institution,  is  composed  of  pupils  of  re- 
markably pleasing  personal  appearance,  and  graceful  deportment. 
The  pupils  of  the  institution  are  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  from  the  country.  They  usually  come  to  us  rude,  awk- 
ward and  unpolished.  The  rapid  improvement  in  their  manners  and 
appearance,  of  the  girls  especially,  in  the  society  of  the  institution 
and  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  matron  and  of  the  teachers,  is 
very  gratifying  to  those  who  rightly  regard  purity  and  propriety  of 
manners  as  not  only  conducive  to  social  happiness,  but  as  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  purity  of  morals.  The  class  was  directed  to  write  an 
original  composition  on  subjects  of  their  own  selection.  Each  pupil 
accordingly  wrote  on  the  large  slates,  at  some  length,  selecting  such 
subjects  as  the  following:  The  chair,  The  bird,  The  cat,  The  table, 
The  rabbit,  The  ox,  The  camel,  The  zebra.  Of  these  compositions 
thus  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  following  may  serve  as 
specimens,  not  perhaps  the  best,  as  no  pains  were  taken  in  making  a 
selection : 

THE  CAT. 

"  A  cat  has  four  legs  and  two  eyes. 

A  yellow  cat  climbs  up  a  high  tree  sometimes. 

A  pretty  black  cat  sleeps  in  a  soft  chair  often. 

A  cat  licks  Some  butter  and  a  plate. 

An  angry  cat  scratched  a  pretty  white  kitten  many  years  ago. 

Two  dogs  barked  at  a  cross  cat  climbing  up  a  high  tree. 

A  cat  sees  a  brown  mouse.     She  caught  it  and  eat  it 

A  cross  cat  scratched  a  dog  running. 

A  cross  cat  scratched  a  dog  running  away." 
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THE  TABLE. 

"  The  table  has  four  legs. 

The  table  is  not  an  animal,  it  is  thing. 

A  happy  girl  sat  on  a  table  yesterday  afternoon. 

A  cat  cannot  write  on  a  table." 

THE  HORSE. 

"  The  horse  is  an  animal.  He  has  four  legs.  He  has  four  hard 
hoofs.  He  has  two  little  ears.  He  has  a  neck  on  a  mane.  He  has 
a  long  black  tail.  He  kicks  at  a  careless  girl.  She  cries  and  barks 
(i.  e.  screams)  loudly.  A  boy  can  ride  on  a  horseback,  a  careless  boy 
falls  from  the  horse,  he  ran  away.  Another  man  catch  at  a  horse, 
the  man  leads  the  horse  to  the  such  man  who  thanks  him." 

The  word  to  jump  was  proposed  for  illustration.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  examples  given : 

"  A  little  boy  loves  to  jump  over  a  small  bench." 

"  A  horse  loves  to  jump  over  a  fence." 

"  A  short  boy  loves  to  jump  over  his  black  dog." 

"  Some  young  kittens  are  jumping  over  their  large  black  cat." 

"  A  girl  with  black  eyes  hated  to  jump  over  a  red  bench." 

"  A  horse  is  jumped  a  fence." 

"  A  cannot  old  man. is  jumping  over  a  yellow  chair." 

"  A  happy  pretty  boy  with  curly  hair  jumps  over  a  stool  often. 

"  A  man  has  jumped  a  large  wheelbarrow  in  the  barn." 

The  class  answered  correctly  various  questions  on  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  time.     One  of  the  answers  may  serve  as  a  specimen: 

"  Twelve  months  are  equal  to  one  year." 

In  the  introductory  lessons  of  the  series  of  Scripture  Lessons  already 
mentioned,  the  examination  was  extended  and  very  satisfactory.  The 
following  questions  are  specimens,  all  correctly  answered: 

What  is  God? 

Where  is  God? 

Will  your  soul  ever  die? 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  heaven  when  you  die? 

What  is  our  duty? 

Several  members  of  this  class  were  examined  in  articulation,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  in  a  separate  part  of  this  report. 
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The  eighth  class,  which  was  next  visited,  is  composed  of  pupils  of 
two  and  three  years  standing,  who  were  found  too  feeble  in  intellect, 
or  too  inattentive,  to  keep  up  with  o.ther  classes.  Of  course  much 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  them  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  so 
difficult  a  study  as  written  language  is  for  deaf  mutes,  even  of  good 
capacity.  Still  most  of  the  class  could  answer  some  simple  questions 
correctly;  could  write  sentences,  though  not  extended  compositions, 
and  could  solve  easy  questions  in  the  ground  rules  cf  arithmetic.  The 
following  sentences  were  given,  in  words  proposed  by  the  committee: 

HAVE. 

"  I  have  some  books  in  the  desk." 

"  I  have  holy  bible." 

"  Mr.  Hall  has  paper." 

"  I  have  a  knife.     I  have  some  books." 

TENSES  OF  TO  WRITE. 

"  I  am  writing  now." 
"  I  wrote  yesterday." 
"I  write  every  day." 
"  I  will  write  to-day." 

The  question  was  asked,  What  do  cats  catch? 

ANSWERS. 

"  A  cat  catch  a  mouse." 

"  A  cat  catches  a  mouse,"  &c. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  some  members  of  this  class  will  ever 
acquire  the  ability  to  read  books,  or  to  use  our  language,  except  in 
single  words  and  simple  phrases,  of  which,  aided  by  their  pantomime, 
they  may  form  a  dialect  intelligible  to  their  friends,  which  will  pro- 
bably suffice  for  all  necessary  purposes.  Even  this  .will  be  much, 
compared  with  the  state  to  which  they  would  be  condemned  without 
instruction,  though  it  is  far  short  of  what  we  propose  to  do  for  those 
of  better  minds,  or  more  perseverance  in  mental  effort.  But  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  the  institution  must  not  be  by  any  means  measured 
by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  written  language  correctly.  Many 
deaf  mutes  who,  from  deficiency  of  the  facility  in  acquiring  lan- 
guage, which  is  eminently  possessed  by  few,  or  from  interruptions  of 
their  course  of  instruction,  have  left  the  institution  with  but  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  our  language,  are  yet  happy,  useful  and  respected  in  all 
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the  family  and  social  relations.  The  knowledge  which  they  have  ac- 
quired, not  only  from  their  teachers,  but  still  more  from  their  fellow 
pupils,  through  the  language  of  signs,  makes  clear  to  them  the  mo- 
tives of  a  multitude  of  human  actions  that  would  else  he  shrouded  in 
mystery.  They  know  at  least  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  reasons  for  celebrating  national  anniver- 
saries. They  have  acquired  the  ability  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
commodities,  of  the  usual  prices  of  labor,  of  the  fairness  of  bargains, 
and  are  thus  relieved  from  the  frequently  groundless  suspicions  of 
unfair  dealing  which  are  so  tormenting  to  the  uneducated  deaf  mute, 
and  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  guard  against  the  dishonesty  of 
those,  for  such  there  are,  whom  no  considerations  of  honor  or  huma- 
nity deter  from  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  misfortunes  of 
their  fellow  men.  They  have  learned  to  regard  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty, to  obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  constitutional  authorities  of  their 
country.  In  many  cases  they  become  heads  of  families,  providing  for 
their  children  comfortably,  and  bringing  them  up  in  good  practices, 
Finally,  even  the  dullest  deaf  mute,  for  whom  the  acquisition  of  a 
language  of  words  is  utterly  hopeless,  can,  and  does  here  acquire, 
through  his  own  language  of  signs,  that  knowledge  of  revealed  truth, 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  may,  and  in  many  instances,  as  far 
as  men  may  judge,  has  given  a  well  founded  hope  of  eternal  life. 

The  seventh  class,  also  of  two  years'  standing  being  composed  of  pu- 
pils of  better  minds,  and  under  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  had  far 
outstriped  the  class  just  mentioned.  Of  this  highly  interesting  class, 
it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  ninth,  that  if  their  future  progress  shall 
correspond  to  the  past,  their  attainments  will  be  highly  honorable  to 
the  institution.  It  was  evident  that  the  teacher  had  succeeded  in  sti- 
mulating their  mental  faculties  to  full  activity,  and  in  making  their 
tasks  pleasant,  through  the  consciousness  of  success,  and  from  the 
delight  which  the  minds  of  the  young  take  in  the  unfolding  of  their 
own  faculties,  and  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  new,  the 
wonderful  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  committee  to  give,  in  detail,  all  the 
exercises  of  this  class.  In  making  a  selection  they  can  give  not  the 
best  or  most  interesting,  but  merely  such  as  caught  their, attention, 
and  which  they  had  time  to  transcribe. 

The  committee  observed  that  any  proposed  direction  or  question,  or 
any  given  idea  was  communicated  to  the  class  by  the  graceful  and 
expressive  signs  of  the  teacher,  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as 
it  could  have  been  by  words  to  scholars  who  hear. 
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Instead  of  the  committee  proposing  words  to  be  combined  into  a 
sentence,  each  pupil  was  desired  to  select  nouns  and  form  sentences 
or  themes.     The  following  are  specimens : 

"  Those  pictures  are  on  the  wall  of  the  room." 

"  That  desk  is  long." 

"  God  made  the  sun  a  great  many  years  ago." 

"  God  can  destroy  the  wicked  of  earth  and  people,  but  he  is  very 
merciful," 

"  The  sun  is  very  bright,  we  look  at  the  sun  a  long  time  but  it 
hurts  our  eyes," 

"  The  slate  is  black." 

"A  pretty  little  child  sits  on  the  chair." 

i(  That  table  is  white,  it  is  small." 

"  A  girl  milks  a  red  cow  every  morning  and  evening." 

"  An  old  woman  boils  the  currants  and  sugar  and  water  in  a  ket- 
tle. She  takes  the  currants  out  of  the  kettle  with  her  large  spoon, 
(ladle.)     She  puts  the  currants  in  a  jar." 

They  were  directed  to  write  each  a  few  adjectives.  Among  the 
adjectives  written  were  some  of  rather  difficult  comprehension  for 
pupils  so  young,  such  as  omniscient,  humble,  holy,  almighty,  patient, 
sincere.  They  wrere,  however,  illustrated  in  a  manner  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  their  meaning  was  exactly  understood.  Some  small  mis- 
takes were  observed.  In  one  instance,  the  pupil  seemed  to  have  con- 
founded the  words  blood  and  red,  the  signs  for  which  are  very  simi- 
lar. Another  seemed  too  prone  to  generalize.  Having  observed  that 
the  termination  fid  was  added  to  form  adjectives  of  certain  words, 
he  applied  it  to  others  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  caused  some 
amusement  by  writing, 

"  A  saucy  fid  boy  fights  quarrelly  a  young  man.  The  young  man 
catches  him  and  whips  him  with  his  rod." 

Errors  like  the  above,  however,  demonstrate  independence  of  thought 
and  originality  of  language. 

A  number  of  words,  as  love,  hate,  see,  look,  throw,  were  written  on 
the  slates,  and  explained  by  the  pupils  in  very  intelligible  and  ex- 
pressive signs.     They  also  illustrated  verbs  in  written  sentences,  as: 

fC  A  cat  is  watchino-  the  mouse.     She  catches  the  him  and  eat  it/ 

o 

"  I  think  that  Mr.  Peet  cannot  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  parlor." 
"  A  polite  Director  smiles  at  us." 
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"  A  young  girl  sews  her  new  apron." 

"  The  boys  often  run  on  the  lawn." 

"  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  every  morning." 

"  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  bad  boy  mocking  at  an  old  lame  man." 

"  I  love  to  pray  to  God  every  morning  and  evening." 

"  I  love  Mr.  Peet  who  is  President  oi  this  great  Institution. 

They  were  examined  on  the  divisions  of  time,  and  gave  signs  for 
the  different  portions  of  time,  as  a  day,  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month, 
4i  year,  a  minute.  They  likewise  gratified  the  committee  by  making 
signs  for  various  annimals,  and  by  describing  in  pantomime  the  ha- 
bits of  those  animals.  These  exhibitions  of  the  sign  language  in 
several  of  the  classes,  formed  some  of  the  most  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  examinations,  on  which  the  committee  would  wil- 
lingly have  dwelt  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  their  object  rather  to  test 
the  pupils'  ability  to  convey  ideas  by  writing  than  by  signs.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  the  examination  was  directed  to  test  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  pupils  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  than  written  lan- 
guage, it  was  not  only  made  more  pleasant  but  much  time  was  saved 
by  giving  questions  and  answers  in  the  sign  language.  The  answers 
were  often  so  expressive  and  intelligent  that  the  committee,  small  as 
was 'their  skill  in  this  language,  did  not  need  to  ask  for  a  transla- 
tion. 

With  the  present  class,  the  examination  on  the  scripture  lessons 
was  conducted  by  signs,  and  .was  highly  satisfactory,  from  the  evi- 
dent knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Bible  displayed,  and  from 
the  reverential  manner  in  which  their  answers  were  given.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  examination,  each  pupil  wrote  out  his  ideas  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  God.     The  following  are  examples: 

(a.)  God  is  a  spirit.     He  is  very  good.     He  is  almighty. 

(b.)  God  is  a  great  holy  spirit.  God  has  never  been  young.  God 
is  eternal. 

(c.)  God  is  almighty,  is  all-wise  and  omniscient.  He  is  holy.  He 
never  sleeps.     He  never  changes. 

(d.)  God  is  a  great  spirit.  He  is  in  heaven  and  every  where.  He 
is  all-wise  and  omniscient.     He  never  sleeps.     He  made  the  earth. 

(e.)  God  is  a  great  spirit  He  is  almighty,  omniscient  and  immu- 
table. He  is  our  Creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  our  Father  in  heaven. 
He  is  the  maker  of  the  world.  He  knows  all  we  do.  He  does  ne- 
ver forget  all  we  think.  He  always  does  right.  I  do  not  know  how 
God.     He  does  never  wrong.      He  does  never   create   mistake  the 
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world.      He  does  always  give  us  food,  clothes,  health,  happiness  and 
the  Holy  Bible.     We  should  fear  to  offend  God. 

(f.)  God  is  a  great  spirit.  He  is  very  good  and  kind.  He  al- 
ways sees  us.  He  often  gives  food  and  clothes.  He  lives  in  the 
heavens.  I  think  that  the  angels  are  talking  with  God.  We  must 
trust  in  God  every  night.  God  is  very  happy  and  cheerful.  I  love 
him  very  much.     God  knows  all  words  and  sentences. 

Compositions  like  the  above  speak  for  themselves,  and  render  un- 
necessary any  further  expression  of  the  surprise  and  gratification  of 
the  committee  in  view  of  the  remarkable  attainments  made  by  this 
class  in  two  short  years.  Some  of  the  deliberate  but  uncorrected 
compositions  will  be  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  examination  in  articulation  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  sixth  class  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  least  promis- 
ing portion  of  those  that  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  This  fact 
taken  into  consideration,  their  attainments  were  remarkable  and  high- 
ly creditable  to  their  teacher,  a  deaf  mute  and  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  class  has  used  the  elementary  lessons  of  Mr.  Peet  from 
the  first,  and  their  progress  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  in  three  years,  with  a  good  system  and  a  faithful  and  competent 
teacher,  even  with  pupils  of  inferior  capacity. 

The  notice  of  the  examination  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  but  a  further  view  of  their  attainments  in  language  will  be  gi- 
ven by  two  or  three  uncorrected  compositions  in  the  appendix.  The 
following  sentences  were  written  by  them,  some  to  illustrate  given 
words,  others  on  subjects  selected  by  themselves.  Their  compositions 
were  remarkably  free  from  grammatical  errors. 

"  Flies  are  very  troublesome." 

"  People  commonly  hear  a  good  minister  who  preaches  to  them  of 
the  truth  of  God." 

"  I  hear  some  good  gentlemen  will  come  here." 

"  The  Wolf  howls  and  yells  so  loudly  that  people  can  hear  him." 

"  General  Washington  was  a  splendid  man  and  governed  the  peo- 
ple." 

"  The  sun  is  very  brilliant." 

"  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  wonderfully  made." 

"  General  Washington  was  a  wonderful  man. 

"  Many  men  build  a  large  steamboat  which  is  called  splendid." 

"  Some  of  the  stars  are  very  bright." 
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A  Lion. 

"  A  lion  is  a  very  courageous  animal,  and  he  is  very  strong.— 
Master  B.  informs  me  that  a  lion  once  saved  a  little  boy  who  ran 
fast,  and  he  chasrd  him,  but  the  boy  stumbled  and  fell  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  lion  jumped  over  the  boy.  He  was  ashamed,  and 
dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  he  ran  away." 

This  class  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  simple  arithmetic. 
A  portion  of  each  day  has  been  devoted  to  this  study,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  relations  of  numbers,  is  already  enough 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  In  another  year  or  two  they  will 
probably  without  any  sensible  interruption  of  their  other  studies,  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  cast  up  bills,  and  keep  their  own  accounts. — - 
They  were  examined  in  Scripture  history,  both  in  signs  and  in  wri- 
ting, and  answered  satisfactorily  such  questions  as  the  following: 

Who  was  the  first  man  created? 

How  was  Eve  formed? 

What  was  the  character  of  Abel? 

Where  did  Lot  live? 

How  long  ago  was  the  creation  of  the  world? 

The  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  questions  on  the  Bible 
were  answered  in  every  class  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features 
of  the  examination. 

The  fifth  class  is  of  the  same  standing  as  the  last  mentioned,  but 
composed  of  pupils  of  better  minds,  and  more  uniform  in  attainment. 

As  the  studies  of  each  of  these  classes  have  been  in  general  the 
same,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  either  have  been  prepared  on  all  the 
points  on  which  the  one  and  not  the  other  have  been  examined.— 
Thus,  though  the  sixth  class  were  not  examined  on  the  degrees  of 
comparison,  or  on  the  conjunctions,  yet  they  have  studied  both  subjects 
and  probably  are  not  much  behind  the  fifth  on  these  as  on  other 
points. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  exercises  of  the  fifth  class: 

"  We  are  happy  to  see  Mr.  Williams,  Gen.  Wetmore,  and  Mr. 
Hall." 

Q.  WThat  does  a  widow  do  on  the  death  of  her  husband? 
A*    A  widow  wears  a  mourning  dress  for  some  months." 
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On  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

(i  The  cane  is  longer  than  the  rod." 

(The  whole  class  wrote  this  sentence,  the  cane  and  rod  being  mere- 
ly shown  to  them.) 

"  An  orange  is  sweeter  than  a  rotten  potatoe." 
"  A  peach  is  sweeter  than  an  apple." 
"  Raspberries  are  sweeter  than  currants." 
"The  rose  is  sweeter  than  the  poppy." 

(These  examples  were  selected  by  themselves.) 

They  were  examined  in  National  History,  and  illustrated  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  negroes  get  nuts,  by  throwing  stones  at  the  mon- 
keys on  the  trees,  whereupon  the  latter  in  revenge  hurl  the  nuts  down 
at  their  tormentors.  > 

On  the  conjunctions  if  and  because. 

"  If  a  farmers  tries  to  catch  a  fat  pig  it  will  squeal." 

"/fa  boy  picks  at  a  horse  (i.  e.  picks  hair  out  of  his  tail,)  he 
kicks  him." 

"  If  some  pupils  hope  that  their  friends  will  not  come  here,  they 
will  have  to  stay  here." 

"  The  ignorant  pupils  come  here  because  they  must  study  the  hard 
book." 

"  Why  does  not  a  boy  throw  a  stone  against  a  house?  Because 
lie  would  break  the  windows." 

"  We  wish  to  study  the  books,  because  we  improve.  We  wish  to 
be  wise." 

"  Three  gentlemen  came  here  because  they  wish  to  know  how  the 
pupils  are  improved." 

"  We  write  in  copy  books  because  the  gentlemen  come  here  to  ex~ 
amine  the  pupils." 

"  We  will  go  home  two  days  henee  because  we  wish  to  see  our 
friends,  sisters,  &c 

"  A  poor  boy  works  in  a  garden  all  day  because  he  can  earn  mo- 
ney." 

The-  originality  of  the  above  sentences  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact  that  hardly  any  two  has  wrote  the  same  sentence,  and  then  only 
by  accident,  It  was  evident  that  the  class  had  acquired,  in  a  good 
degree,  the  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing.  This  was 
still  further  displayed  in  some  little  narrations  written  down  during 
the  examination.  The  following  is  subjoined  as  a  specimen.  Oth- 
ers inserted  in  the  appendix* 
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THE  FARMER. 

"The  farmer  went  to  his  field  to  see  his  hired  men  work  in  the 
field,  and  found  them  lying  under  a  large  tree  to  rest  themselves. 
He  asked  them  who  was  the  laziest  of  .them,  and  he  should  give  him 
four  shillings.  They  all  rose  up  immediately,  except  one  of  them 
who  did  not  rise  up.  Then  the  farmer  found  him  and  gave  four 
shillings  to  him.  The  hired  man  who  laid  on  the  grass  under  the 
large  tree  was  so  lazy,  that  he  could  not  rise  up  to  take  the  money* 
but  told  the  farmer  to  put  the  money  in  his  pocket." 

They  were  examined  in  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic;., 
both  simple  and  compound,  and  showed  good  proficiency. 

The  hour  being  late,  their  examination  in  Scripture  history  was 
necessarily  brief.  Each  wrote  an  account  of  Noah.  Some  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

This  is  an  excellent  class  under  careful  discipline,  and  having  the 
advantages  of  the  regular  and  philosophical  system  of  instruction  fur- 
nished by  the  President,  and  a  faithful  and  intelligent  teacher  to  car- 
ry it  out,  they  are  likely  to  acquire  a  very  respectable  education. 
The  proficiency  already  attained  is  honorable  in  a  high  degree  to> 
their  instructor. 

The  general  standing  of  the  Fourth  Class  is  four  years,  but  a  few 
of  them  have  been  five  years  in  school.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  this  class  was  reached,  and  the  examination  was  somewhat 
brief.  They  were  first  examined  in  natural  history,  which  they  have 
studied  during  the  past  year  in  the  second  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction. 

They  were  requested  to  define  animals,  and  answered: 

"  Animals  live,  move,  feel  and  eat." 

To  the  question,  why  do  they  die  young  ?  They  answered  in 
signs,  "  Some  from  accidents,  some  from  hunger,  &c." 

Q.  What  animals  live  the  longest  1 

Jl.  "  The  elephant  lives  longest,  100  years." 

Q.  What  quadruped  runs  fastest? 
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A.  "  The  deer." 

Q.  What  animal  is  the  most  useful  to  man  1 

A.  "  Some  said  the  horse,  others  the  ox." 

Q.  What  countries  does  the  lion  inhabit  1 

A.  "  Chiefly  in  Africa,  some  in  Asia." 

The  following  were  copied  as  specimens  of  sentences  and  narratives 
written  during  the  examination  to  illustrate  verbs. 

HELPING. 

"  A  good  kind  mother  is  helping  her  little  babe,  and  loves  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  when  it  is  asleep,  puts  it  in  the  cradle." 

SHOOTING. 

"  On  July  4th-,  1846,  many  people  of  the  United  States  were 
shooting  in  the  light  of  victors,  because  they  were  independent  to 
conquer  the  English,  who  were  taken  them  prisoners  every  year." 

CRADLE. 

"  In  the  country  it  is  very  warm,  many  weary  farmers  like  to 
walk  with  their  sharp  cradles  upon  the  hill,  near  the  beautiful  forests, 
in  the  morning,  then  they  are  very  industrious  to  cradle  much  wheat, 
rye  and  oats,  &c.  to  finish  it  in  about  three  weeks,  for  hot  sun  is 
shining  on  them  dry,  they  rakes  the  long  swath  on  the  ground  in  the 
large  fields,  then  they  carry  many  sheaves  with  a  pair  of  strong  red 
oxen  into  the  barn,  which  a  man  pitches  them  upon  the  scaffold,  they 
are  very  glad,  and  shout  with  their  straw  hats  and  handkerchiefs  with 
pleasure,  when  they  are  happy  to  often  read  different  good  newspa- 
pers, to  sit  on  the  bench  under  the  high  tree  every  day." 

G.  P.  A. 

DRAG. 

"  In  winter  I  saw  some  boys  who  dragged  a  sled  which  carried 
one  of  them  while  they  walked  up  the  hill  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  it, 
after  which  they  pushed  the  sled  down  swiftly,  when  they  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  health."  E.  P. 

FETCH. 

fC  Some  boys  wish  to  go  to  pick  berries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
&c.     They  ask  their  parents  to  let  them  go  to  pick.     So  she  pleases 
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to  permit  them  go  out.  They  are  very  glad  to  take  baskets 
and  carry  them  to  the  bushes  near  the  wood.  They  are  g],acl 
to  look  at  many  berries,  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Then 
they  pick  them  in  their  baskets  for  a  long  time,  while  they  pick 
them  full  of  their  baskets,  so  they  cannot  fetch  to  their  home, 
but  they  try  to  fetch  them  to  their  home,  and  arrive  at  it,  they  give 
them  to  their  mother.  She  wonders  at  them,  and  so  she  is  very 
glad,  that  she  makes  them  for  some  pies  and  swf  atmeats.  They  are 
good  pies  and  sweatmeats."  L.  L. 

TORMENT. 

"  A  bad  boy  used  to  take  a  long  stick  and  torment  poor  small  ani- 
mals ;  when  he  sees  a  frog,  toad,  and  other  small  animals  he  struck 
them  and  killed  them.  One  day  he  was  walking  along  by  a 
tree  he  saw  the  bird's  nest,  he  tried  to  climb  the  tree,  and  reached 
the  branch,  he  was  exceedingly  glad,  and  stole  all  the  eggs,  and  was 
caught  by  the  branch  through  his  coat  at  his  left  arm  ;  he  cried  so 
loudly,  and  a  man  came  at  a  distance  and  climbed  the  tree,  he  took 
him  down  and  inquired  of  him  why  he  went  up  that  tree  ?  he  said 
to  him  he  meant  to  get  the  eggs,  so  the  man  made  fun  of  him,  and 
said,  you  must  not  go  up  there  again,  if  you  do,  the  tree  will  hang 
you  as  you  did  so  before;  and  the  boy  said  to  him,  I  will  never  do 
so  again  because  I  was  hung  on  it,  so  the  man  said  to  him,  go  to 
your  home  now,  and  he  bade  him  adieu.'' 

J.  M.  H. 

This  class  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  divisions  of 
time,  on  arithmetic,  on  geography,  and  on  Scripture  History.  One 
or  two  compositions,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  will  il- 
lustrate their  knowledge  of  the  last  subject. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  articulation  was  found  in  this 
class. 

The  Committee  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  proficiency  of 
this  class.  The  pupils  appear  to  be  quick  and  intelligent,  to  have 
displayed  considerable  diligence,  and  to  have  been  faithfully  in- 
structed. Their  attainments  would  doubtless  now  be  greater,  if  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two,  they  could  have  had  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Peet's  Course  of  Instruction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  examination  was  resumed 
with  the  Third  Class,  the  members  of  which  have  been  for  the  most 
part,  five  years  in  school,  but  some  of  them  a  year  or  two  longer, 
and  two  a  less  time. 
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By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams,  to  whcm  the  sign  language  was 
new,  a  considerable  part  of  the  examination  was  conducted  in  that 
language.  Questions  proposed  by  the  examiners  were  put  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  answers  were  sometimes  written  down,  but  oftener 
given  in  signs  and  translated  by  the  teacher  when  necessary.  Part 
of  the  examination  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  (from  the 
Class  Book  of  Nature)  was  conducted  before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  by  the  readiness  and  correctness  of  the  replies. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  written  exercises  of  this 
class  : 

Q.   What  is  the  Universe  ? 

A.  "  We  understand  by  the  word  universe  the  entire  system  of 
things  which  God  has  created." 


A,  "  It  means  all  things." 


DEWS. 


"  WThen  the  sun  shines  by  day  the  watery  particles  arise,  and 
when  they  are  condensed  at  night  by  means  of  the  cold,  fall  upon 
the  sleepy  plants  and  refresh  them.  How  grateful  we  must  be  to 
God  for  this. 

Q.  What  is  the  ocean  ? 

(a.)  "  The  ocean  is  the  largest  extent  of  water." 

(6.)  "  The  ocean  is  a  great  extent  of  water." 

(c.)  "  The  ocean  is  a  large  body  of  salt  water  very  extensive." 

That  the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  were  not  merely 
efforts  of  the  memory,  but  true  tests  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils 
and  of  their  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing,  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  the  fact  that  while,  as  far  as  the  Committee  ob- 
served, all  the  answers  were  correct,  hardly  any  two  were  given  in 
the  same  words. 

Some  of  the  sentences  written  by  the  pupils  to  illustrate  verbs, 
besides  being  grammatically  correct,  had  the  additional  merit  of 
being  appropriate  to  actually  existing  circumstances.  The  following 
are  specimens  : 
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"  Mr.  W.  came  too  late  to  the  examination." 
"  I  thought  that  Mr.  B.  was  one  oi  the  committee,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken."    (Mr.  B.  was  a  former  teacher  present  at  the  examination.) 

They  were  examined  in  arithmetic  and  on  book-keeping,  and  the 
committee  were  satisfied  that  most  of  them  possessed  the  ability  to 
make  all  the  calculations  necessary  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
and  to  keep  their  own  accounts.  In  Bible  history,  also,  they  passed 
a  very  satisfactory  examination. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  class,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Burwell, 
has  displayed  a  good  talent  for  drawing.  The  specimens  shown  to 
the  committee  were,  for  his  opportunities  of  improvement,  very  cred- 
itable, and  the  committee  think  that  with  perseverance  and  good  in- 
struction, young  Burwell  may  become  a  very  respectable  artist. 

The  compositions  in  the  appendix  will  give  a  further  view  of  the 
attainments  of  this  class,  and  of  their  ability  to  write  our  language. 
The  class  has  been  well  and  carefully  instructed,  and  their  proficien- 
cy is  creditable  to  the  institution.  Those  members  of  it  who  are 
State  pupils,  have  been  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  an  additional  year's  instruction. 

The  second  class  is  the  same  which  has  been  so  favorably  noticed 
in  several  former  reports,  last  year  as  the  third  class,  the  two  preced- 
ing years  as  the  fourth.  This  class  was  originally  composed  of 
promising  pupils,  and  having  continued  from  the  first  under  the  care 
of  a  most  able  and  faithful  instructor,  their  progress  has  been  steady 
and  rapid.  In  all  the  common  branches  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, they  were  found  proficient,  and  answered  with  a  readiness  and 
intelligence  that  would  do  credit  to  children  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  faculties. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  numerous*questions  put 
to  them  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  answered  correctly  by  nearly 
the  whole  class  at  once,  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  by  natural 
signs : 

What  is  the  capital  of  Persia?     Of  Austria?     Of  Prussia? 

Give  an  account  of  Greece? 

Describe  the  amusements  of  the  Spaniards?  (Here  the  pupils 
gave  an  account  of  a  bull  fight.) 
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What  country  do  you  prefer?  (They  answered,  "our  own,"  and 
gave  intelligent  reasons  for  this  patriotic  preference.) 

In  reply  to  other  questions,  they  gave  an  account  of  Wallace  the 
hero  of  Scotland. 

They  wTere  then  examined  in  grammar,  and  parsed  the  sentence 
"Greece  is  famous  in  history." 

Each  wrote  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs.     The  following  are  specimens: 

"  Miss  N.  thought  that  she  could  sew  more  neatly  than  her  eldest 
sister." 

"  Mr.  Peet  informed  me  that  I  ought  to  be  civil  and  respectful  to 
strangers  when  they  come  to  visit  here." 

"  Mrs.  E.  G.  must  now  be  my  dear  cousin." 

Returning  to  the  language  of  signs,  they  were  examined  in  natu- 
ral history,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  bee,  the  elephant,  and  vari- 
ous animals. 

They  have  paid  some  attention  to  botany,  and  have  made  good 
progress  in  arithmetic.  In  this  branch,  their  proficiency  is  greater 
than  is  usual  among  deaf  mutes. 

In  scripture  history,  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  bible, 
they  were  found  well  versed.  The  following  are  specimens  of  sen- 
tences written  to  illustrate  repentance: 

"Repentance  is  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin." 

"  The  bible  Jells  us  that  all  men  must  repent  of  their  sins  and  con- 
fess them  to  God." 

1  "  The  people  often  go  to  the  church  in  order  to  attend  to  the  minister 
who  speaks  to  them  about  the  gospel,  and  they  advise  them  to  re- 
pent of  their  sins." 

They  were  questioned  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  an- 
swered intelligibly.  Being  asked  whether  the  words  save  and  savior 
had  any  other  application  than  to  Christ,  one  replied  that  Washington 
was  the  savior  of  his  country;  another  that  Pocahontas  §aved  the  life  of 
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Capt.  Smith,  and  related  the  story  in  very  graceful  and  intelligible 
partomime. 

They  were  questioned  as  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  answered 
that  it  was  seven  per  cent  in  New- York,  but  only  six  per  cent  in 
some  other  States,  as  in  Massachusetts. 

The  uncorrected  original  compositions  of  this  class  on  various  sub- 
jects, domestic,  familiar,  historical  and  scientific,  gave  a  very  favor- 
able idea  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  Some  of 
these  are  inserted  in  the  appendix. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  the  written  compositions  of  educated 
deaf  mutes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  language,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  instruction,  is  to  them  as  much  a  foreign 
language  as  the  German  or  the  Greek.  It  is  to  be  considered  also, 
that  from  the  slowness  and  inconvenience  of  written  conversation, 
and  still  more  from  their  inability  to  hear  what  is  spoken  in  their 
presence,  deaf  mutes  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefits  which  they 
would  otherwise  derive  from  daily  practice  in  our  language.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  are  much  longer  in  acquiring  propriety,  facility  and 
grace  of  style,  than  in  attaining  just  ideas  of  the /meaning  of  words, 
and  grammatical  correctness  in  their  use.  Their  compositions  appear 
to  us  stiff  and  sometimes  inelegant,  but  we  must  recollect  that  there  are 
very  few  even  of  the  best  educated,  who  have  ever  acquired  the  ability 
to  write  with  perfect  ease  and  propriety  in  any  other  than  their  own 
vernacular.  The  committee  do  not  recollect  anything  from  the  pens 
of  deaf  mute  pupils,  more  creditable  in  the  thought  and  expression, 
than  some  of  the  compositions  of  the  two  most  advanced  classes  ex- 
amined on  this  occasion. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class,  taught  during  the  past  term  by 
the  president,  was  made  to  take  the  popular  form  of  an  exhibition, 
and  was  highly  iuteresting  and  gratifying  to  the  committee,  and  to  a 
large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  assembled  by  invitation 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
committee,  from  brief  notes  hastily  taken  at  the  time,  to  do  justice  to 
the  exercises  of  the  class.     Only  a  few  specimens  can  be  given. 

The  word  imaginary  was  proposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  sentence, 
as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  comprehend  and  use  abstract 
terms.     The  following  are  some  of  the  examples  given: 
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?  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  circle  round  the  earth." 

"  I  often  made  my  relations  and  friends  an  imaginary  visit  to 
Syracuse." 

"  The  zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  surrounding  the  heavens  sixteen 
degrees  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  runs  the  ecliptic;  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  called  signs,  thirty  degrees  in  length.  In  this 
space,  all  the  primary  planets  revolve  about  the  sun  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  asteroids." 

"  Jacob  had  an  imaginary  dream." 

The  last  example  shows  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  word,  which,  for  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  is  per- 
haps as  difficult  a  one  as  could  well  be  selected.  The  following  exam- 
ple, however,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  furnished  by  a  young 
lady  who  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  language  before  the 
loss  of  her  hearing,  but  who  could  not  when  she  joined  the  institu- 
tion write  at  ali.  She  has  been  only  three  years  under  instruction, 
and  her  progress  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 

"  Imagination  is  schemes  formed  in  the  mind.  When  I  was  a  little 
gil,  I  used  to  form  great  imaginations  of  what  I  would  do  when  I 
became  a  woman,  but  now  that  this  long  looked  for  and  long  wished 
for  period  has  arrived,  all  my  imaginary  happiness  has  fled,  and 
proved  that  imagining  a  thing  is  so,  or  will  be  so*  does  not  make  it 
so." 

Each  of  the  class  wrote  a  description  of  tTie  institution,  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"  This  institution,  well  sustained  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  by  the  city  government  of  New-York,  and 
by  private  munificence,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Fiftieth-street  be- 
tween the  Fourth  and  Fifth-avenues,  about  3|  miles  from  the  City 
Hall.  It  fronting  south,  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  North  river,  and  adjacent  country.  It  oc- 
cupies 10  acres  of  lantmf  lease  ;  one  of  which  has  been  granted  to 
this  institution  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  about  $30,000. 

"  The  institution  is  entirely  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed  in  imita- 
tion of  marble;  the  principal  edifice  is  110  feet   long  and  90  wide, 
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and  four  stories  high  including  the  basement.  Two  northern  wings 
were  added  to  the  buildings  in  1839,  and  a  new  piazza  is  on  the 
northerly  back  of  the  institution  between  the  above  mentioned 
wings.  In  1846  two  other  additional  wings  to  be  connected  with 
the  institution  were  erected  one  on  tne  eastern  and  the  other  on  the 
western  side  of  it.  When  these  wings  are  finished  the  entire  build- 
ings will  accommodate  300  pupils.  It  has  large  and  commodious 
rooms,  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  dining-room,  twelve  schools,  four  lodg- 
ing-rooms for  the  accommodation- of  the  pupils.  The  library  has  a 
valuable  collection  of  volumes  presented  to  the  institution  by  citi- 
zens. The  annual  reports  of  the  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Europe  were  collected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  while  he  was  taking  his 
tour  therein. 

"It  was  incorporated  in  1818  and  opened  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  April,  1819,  which  it  was  removed  to  Fiftieth-street  from  the  City 
Hall  in  1828. 

"  It  is  subject  to  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  the  president, 
two  vice  presidents  treasurer  and  secretary.  The  president  of  the  in- 
stitution is  Mr.  Harvey,  P.  Peet  and  the  secretary  Mr.  George  S. 
Robbins. 

"  There  are  but  three  departments,  as  intellectual,  domestic,  and 
mechanical.  Mr.  Peet,  the  president,  is  assisted  by  six  professors, 
and  four  assistant  teachers.  There  are  10  classes  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  teachers. 

"  The  domestic  department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Stoner,  the  matron  who  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frisbie  a  deaf  and  dumb 
lady.  The  physician  is  Nicholas  Morrel,  A.  M.  and  the  steward  Mr. 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

"  In  the  mechanical  department  the  boys  are  instructed  in  five 
trades  such  as  book  binding,  cabinet  making,  shoe  making,  and  gar- 
dening." 

They  were  then  requested  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  instructed.  Their  replies  were  all  remarkably  well 
written,  concise,  clear  and  intelligible.  It  were  to  be  wished  in  jus- 
tice to  the  class,  that  all  could  be  embodied  in  the  report,  but  the 
necessary  limits  of  such  a  paper,  restrict  us  to  the  two  following,  se- 
lected almost  at  random: 
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"  Deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not  taught  as  children  in  general 
are  who  can  hear  and  speak,  because  God  has  deprived  them  of  these 
great  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  upon  most  of  our  fellow  men. 
When  entering  the  institution  the  pupil  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  lan- 
guage. They  do  not  even  know  their  own  names.  They  are  first 
taught  the  manual  alphabet,  then  to  form  letters  with  a  pen.  Next 
they  are  taught  the  names  of  the  most  simple  objects,  such  as  cat, 
dog,  hat.  A  language  of  signs  prevails  among  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  new  comers  soon  become  acquainted  with  this  language,  and  are 
able  to  express  themselves  by  signs  before  they  are  capable  of  fra- 
ming a  sentence.  They  are  then  taught  to  connect  wrords  and  objects, 
then  qualities,  &c.  They  form  simple  sentences,  as  "  a  black  heart," 
"  a  white  cuff,"  &c.  As  their  minds  expand,  their  sentences  are 
lengthened,  and  they  go  on  so  till  they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage." 

Answer  by  another  pupil. 

"  When  a  pupil  enters  the  institution,  a  teacher  takes  him  in  the 
school.  The  teacher  endeavors  to  establish  some  kind  of  intercourse 
with  him  by  showing  objects  by  signs,  and  asking  him  their  mean- 
ings and  uses.x  He  commences  by  forming  letters  with  a  pen.  He 
is  taught  the  manual  alphabet  representing  the  letters  on  the  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  hand.  The  teacher  writes  the  names  of  objects 
and  draws  their  illustrations  on  a  large  slate.  He  points  his  finger 
to  them  and  asks  the  pupil  what  they  are.  Words  are  combined  in 
simple  sentences.  The  pupil  writes  as  follows;  "  A  man  cannot 
fly  in  the  air."  He  is  taught  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
He  writes  the  qualities  and  properties  of  objects  on  his  slate.  By— 
and-by  phrases  are  combined  into  compound  sentences.  The  sen- 
tences are  lengthened  till  they  become  narratives.  The  pupil  can 
write  as  the  speaking  person,  and  his  mind  becomes  independent. 
WThen  he  has  completed  his  education,  he  leaves  the  school  and  goes 
home,  and  his  parents  and  friends  are  very  happy  to  converse  with 
him  by  writing  on  his  small  slate." 

One  of  the  committee  now  related  the  anecdote  of  the  coat-thief, 
which  Mr.  Peet  communicated  to  the  class  by  signs.  These  being 
natural  signs,  the  translations  written  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates, 
differed  nearly  as  much  from  each  other  as  if  each  had  written  the 
story  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  One  of  these  is 
subjoined 
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"  Gen.  Wetmore  has  just  related  to  Mr.  Peet  the  following  story, 
which  we  were  about  to  translate  into  our  written  language.  There 
is  a  laborer's  boarding-house  in  New-York,  where  it  is  customary  for 
the  laborers  to  take  off  their  coats  and  hang  them  up  in  the  entry 
during  the  sultry  days,  before  meals.  The  laborers,  who  had  just 
been  working  hard,  came  into  the  boarding-house,  took  off  their  coats 
and  hung  them  up  in  the  entry.  While  they  were  at  dinner  a  cer- 
tain thief  took  it  into  his  head  to  come  and  reconoitre  some  rooms, 
and  went  to  the  entry  in  which  he  saw  a  good  variety  of  coats  and 
gathered  them  into  his  arms.  While  he  was  just  crossing  the  thresh- 
old he  met  the  master  of  the  establishment,  who  saw  that  his  arms 
were  covered  with  many  coats,  and  asked  him,  4  wThat  are  you  doing 
with  them  V  and  the  thief  answered,  '  I  am  now  going  to  carry 
them  to  my  tailoring  shop.'  The  master  again  asked  him,  '  For 
what  V  and  the  thief  replied,  '  Sir,  the  laborers  want  me  to  scour 
them  ;'  and  the  master  said,  i  Well,  if  that  is  all,  I  believe  my  dirty 
coat  wants  to  be  scoured  also.'  He  gave  it. to  the  thief,  who  took  it 
and  went  away.  The  master  went  to  dine,  and  the  laborers  came 
to  the  entry  In  order  to  put  their  coats  on  again,  but  they  were 
greatly  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  not  there.  Perhaps  they  said 
to  themselves,  c  Where  are  they  V  The  master  came  from  dinner 
and  the  laborers  told  him  that  they  were  missing.  He  explained 
the  above-mentioned  story  with  great  confusion,  while  the  laborers 
were  laughing  hard,  and  said  to  him,  '  The  thief  is  wiser  than  you 
are.'  " 

The  exhibition  of  this  highly  interesting  and  remarkably  well  in- 
structed class,  here  closed  ;  but,  for  the  gratification  of  the  numerous 
and  respectable  assembly,  several  deaf  mutes  were  called  for- 
ward, and  gave  specimens  of  the  beautiful  and  expressive  language 
of  pantomime.  Much  interest  was  awakened  by  a  dialogue  between 
two  graceful  and  intelligent  girls,  showing  that  kind  greetings  and 
mutual  inquiries,  interesting  incidents,  and  playful  thoughts  could  be 
exchanged  with  a  rapidity  and  clearness  not  inferior  to  those  of 
speech  merely  by  a  few  slight  and  neither  ungraceful  nor  unpleasing 
motions  of  the  hands  and  changes  of  the  countenance.  Mr.  Savage, 
one  of  the  deaf  mute  teachers,  then  gave  some  of  his  striking  and  in- 
imitable representations  of  the  passions  and  emotions,  and  related  in 
pantomime,  with  great  comic  effect,  a  story  of  a  clergyman  whose 
monkey  followed  him  to  church  and  perched  over  the  pulpit,  mimick- 
ed his  master's  manner  and  gestures  till,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
preacher,  he  saw,  in  the  most  pathetic  part  of  his  sermon,  his  whole 
audience  convulsed  with  laughter. 
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At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  exhibition  closed,  and  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  who  presented,  after  an  impressive  and 
paternal  address,  the  usual  certificates  of  scholarship  and  good  con- 
duct to  the  following  members  of  the  retiring  class  who  had  passed 
with  credit  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  : 


John  W.  Ackley, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Clark  Thomas, 
John  S.  Webster, 
Frederick   Groesbeck, 


Hannah  Augusta  Avery,. 
Fidelia  M.  Mogan, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock. 
Isabella  M'Dougal, 
Louisa  Young. 


The  following  pupils  of  five  years  standing  also  received  honorary 
certificates  : 


Selah  Wait, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
John  Asahel  Hall, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Emory   Pangburn, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Dorley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Godfrey,  * 
William  Henry  Weeks, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 


Ann  Eliza  White, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwarken, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Caroline  Brown. 


The  chairman  of  the  Committee  next  announced  the  following 
names  of  pupils  recommended  for  re-selection  for  an  additional  years' 
instruction  : 


Of  Jive  years  standing. 


Selah  Wait, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Donley, 
Ann  Eliza  WThite, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Peter  Brown, 


William  Henry  Weeks, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Edith  Lagrange, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwarken, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Hills, 
Ebenezer  Barton, 
George  N.  Burwell. 
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Of  six  years  standing, 

Isaac  Livy,  George  Erastus  Ketcham, 

Elizabeth  Austin,  John  Harrison, 

Anna  Maria  Vail,  John  L.  Pickering, 

Emily  A.  Hills,  Christiana  Jane  Wany, 

Elizabeth  Mather,  Prudence  Lewis, 

John  T.  Southwick,  Elizabeth  Craft, 

Charlotte  Webster,  Olive  Br  eg, 

Emily  Stanton,  Lavinia  Brock, 

John  C.  Acker,  Wealthy  Hawes. 


Mr.  Williams  then  made  a  few  brief,  neat  and  pertinent  remarks, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  mute  portion  af  the  auditory,  were 
translated  by  Mr.  Peet  ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sign  language 
permitting  the  address  and  the  translation  to  go  on  together.  Mr. 
W.  said  that  though  he  had  been  long  acquainted  with  common 
schools,  and  had  taken  part  in  their  government  as  commissioner,  he 
had  never,  until  this  visit,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  exami- 
nation of  deaf  mute  pupils.  True,  he  had  felt  some  fatigue  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  last  two  days,  yet  he  must  con- 
fess that  what  he  had  seen  during  the  examination  had  been  to  him 
a  source  of  gratification  far  surpassing  his  expectations  when  honored 
with  his  appointment.  He  had  seen  instances  of  higher  attainments 
in  learning  than  was  generally  the  case  in  schools  where  the  pupils 
were  blessed  with  hearing  and  articulation.  He  paid  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  professors,  and  expressed  himself  gratified  with 
everything  he  had  seen. 

The  interesting  ceremonies  were  closed  by  the  President  with  a 
solemn  and  appropriate  benediction  in  the  sign  language. 

Articulation. 

The  Committee  have  reserved  to  this  place  a  notice  of  the  experi- 
ments in  teaching  articulation,  made  during  the  past  year  in  most  of 
the  classes.  In  November  last,  the  committee  of  Instruction,  in  a 
report  which  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Institution,  (page  79,  etc.)  recommended  that  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips  should  be  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
case  of  those  pupils  who  shall  give  good  promise  of  receiving  benefit 
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from  these  exercises.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
Board,  and  a  regulation  made  devoting  twenty  minutes  daily  to  this 
branch  of  instruction. 

In  obedience  to  this  regulation  the  teachers  of  all  the  classes. ex- 
cept the  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  and  eleventh,  have  made  patient  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  after  only  eight  month's  trial  have  not 
been  very  decisive.  A  brief  mention  of  the  more  noticeable  cases 
will  enable  the  Board  to  judge  what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 

In  the  ninth  class,  after  a  patient  experiment  with  all  the  pupils, 
six  were  selected  for  further  trial.  One  or  two  of  these  can  hear 
sufficiently  to  distingvish  words  pronounced  in  a  full  tone  of  voice 
if  addressed  directly  to  them.  They  had  by  means  of  this  imperfect 
hearing,  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  articulation  to  answer 
purposes  of  necessary  communication  at  home.  With  patient  and 
judicious  exercise  the  hearing  of  each  may  possibly  become  more 
discriminating,  and  their  articulation,  as  a  consequence,  more  dis- 
tinct. One  of  them  has  some  facility  in  reading  on  the  lips.  Another 
case  was  that  of  a  little  boy  profoundly  deaf,  but  who  possessed  un- 
common quickness  of  perception,  and  had  been  taught  to  articulate 
under  private  instruction  in  France.  His  articulations,  however,  were 
so  indistinct  that  the  Committee  could  not  make  out  a  word,  and 
judging  from  this  instance  they  should  suppose  that  an  ability  to  ar- 
ticulate, which  has  not  been  originally  acquired  through  the  ear,  can 
be  of  very  little  worth.  The  other  cases  in  this  class  presented  nothing 
to  call  for  special  notice. 

Eight  pupils  of  the  Seventh  Class  have  been  practised  in  articula- 
tion, most  of  whom  could  utter  simple  language  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, at  least  by  those  accustomed  to  hear  them.  One  of  these  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  hearing  which  enables  him  to  comprehend  without 
any  aid  from  the  eye,  what  is  spoken  directly  to  him  at  some  distance. 
Hearing,  however,  indistinctly,  he  speaks  also  indistinctly,  confound- 
ing analagous  articulations,  and  most  persons  would  find  it  far  more 
easy  and  pleasant  to  converse  with  him  by  signs  or  by  writing.  In 
his  case  the  previous  knowledge  of  spoken  language  has  been  found 
of  decided  advantage  in  the  study  of  written  language,  and  his  teacher 
thinks  that  there  is  an  encouraging  prospect  of  improvement  in  his 
power  of  utterance. 

In  the  other  cases  there  is  no  remnant  of  hearing  that  can  be  of 
any  assistance  in  understanding  spoken  words,  but  two  or  three  had 
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acquired,  at  home,  some  facility  in  reading  simple  language  on  the 
lips.  Some  of  these  may  receive  benefit.  Others  will  not  probably 
gain  anything  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  expended. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  Fifth  Class  have  had  no  beneficial 
results  except  in  the  case  of  two,  a  brother  and  sister  who,  having 
learned  to  speak  before  they  became  deaf,  still  retain  a  power  of  ut- 
terance which  practice  may  improve. 

In  the  Fourth  Class,  fourteen  of  the  twenty  pupils  wrere  found  able  to 
utter  articulate  sounds  more  or  less  distinctly,  but  this  ability  was  so 
very  slight  with  many  of  them,  that  after  a  few  weeks  trial  farther 
experiments  were  discontinued  with  all  but  four.  One  of  these  speaks 
intelligibly  though  not  very  pleasantly,  and  has  made  considerable 
improvement  during  the  short  time  the  experiment  has  been  continued. 
The  articulations  of  the  other  three  are  far  from  distinct  or  agree- 
able, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  gain  anything  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  time  abstracted  from  their  other  studies. 

In  the  Third  Class,  after  a  patient  trial  wTith  the  whole,  four  were 
found  to  read  with  some  facility.  The  teacher  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  the  short  time  wThich  could  be  devoted  in  the  school-room  to 
each  case,  would  have  little  or  no  appreciable  effect,  and  that  they 
would  best  learn  to  speak  more  distinctly  and  read  on  the  lips,  at 
home  under  the  teaching  of  that  mother  of  invention,  necessity,  and 
with  the  patient  assistance  of  a  mother,  sister  or  other  companion. 

In  the  Second  Class,  after  a  trial  with  the  whole,  continued  as  long 
as  there  wras  any  hope  of  success,  five  of  the  pupils  have  been  se- 
lected as  capable  of  receiving  some  degree  of  benefit.  The  teacheis 
observed  that  these  were  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  make  much 
improvement  in  articulation  ;  their  organs  of  speech  having  become 
rigid  from  disuse.  On  the  whole,  his  experience  had  satisfied  him 
that  the  time  spent  in  articulation  to  the  majority  of  deaf  mutes  is 
well-nigh  thrown  away,  and  that  but  little  good  can  be  effected  in 
any  case  unless  a  beginning  is  made  when  the  pupil  is  quite  young. 

In  the  First  Class  one  young  lady  was  found  able  to  speak  with 
remarkable  distinctness. 

It  seems  proper  to  observe  that  the  exercises  in  articulation,  irk- 
some and  wearisome  as  they  are  to  the   teacher,  are  found,  in  most 
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cases,  very  disagreeable  to  the  pupils,  who,  conscious  that  their  ut- 
terance is  imperfect  and  unpleasant,  naturally  prefer  to  communicate 
by  signs  or  by  writing. 

That  tfye  ability  to  articulate  a  few  words  is  valuable  to  a  deaf 
mute  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  experiments  made  so  far  seem  to 
show  that  this  ability  is  best  acquired  at  home,  while  the  organs  of 
speech  are  flexible,  and  in  circumstances  that  compel  its  exercise. 
The  cases  have  been  found  comparatively  few  in  which  there  seemed 
any  prospect  that  the  utmost  labor  and  perseverance  would  enable 
the  pupil  to  articulate  and  read  on  the  lips  so  as  to  hold  a  conver- 
sation with  persons  not  familiar  with  his  pronunciation  and  dialect. 
To  attain  this  result,  in  most  of  the  cases  would  demand  an  expen- 
diture of  time  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  the  whole  class. 
There  remains,  then,  only  a  few  who  will  probably  be  benefitted  by 
the  portion  of  time  daily  devoted  to  this  exercise,  and  in  each  case 
it  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  to  judge  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of 
benefit  that  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  re- 
sults thus  far  attained,  the  Committee  can  find  but  little  to  encourage, 
in  any  general  sense,  a  continuance  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 
They  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  President,  that  lit- 
tle real  utility  is  to  be  expected  from  the  efforts  to  teach  articulation 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  pupils  "  retain  a  remembrance  of 
vocal  sounds  or  a  remnant  of  hearing. " 

For  many  years  past  the  course  of  the  Institution  has  been  steadi- 
ly onward.  Eighteen  years  ago,  after  ten  years  of  doubtful  struggles 
for  existence,  it  was  but  an  obscure  and  inferior  school,  badly  and 
inconveniently  located,  with  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  ill  supplied  with 
teachers  and  deficient  in  the  apparatus  of  instruction.  Now,  it  stands 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  similar  institutions  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  second  to  but  one  in  the  world  in  point  of  numbers;  second, 
we  believe,  to  few  or  none  in  the  convenience  of  its  location,  the 
excellence  of  its  internal  arrangements  and  accommodations,  the 
qualifications  of  its  instructors  and  its  facilities  for  imparting  a  tho- 
rough education.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  reach  a 
yet  higher  eminence  of  reputation  and  usefulness.  The  zeal  and  in- 
dustry and  talent  that  have  raised  it  thus  far  are  still  at  work,  and, 
if  aid  and  encouragement  are  not  withheld,  will  raise  it  still  higher. 
When  the  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  now  in  pro- 
gress shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  three 
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hundred  pupils,  and  if  the  number  of  deaf  mute  children,  as  expe- 
rience uniformly  shows,  increases  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
period  is  not  very  remote  when  this  State  alone  will  furnish  that 
number  of  deaf  mute  pupils.  The  happiness  and  usefulness  of  many 
hundreds  depend  on  the  measures  we  shall  adopt. 

Moreover,  an  institution  so  liberally  endowed  and  in  such  favor- 
able circumstances  for  testing  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  will  be 
looked  to  with  interest  by  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  throughout  the 
world.  Our  example  and  our  publications  will  naturally  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  pro- 
bably a  controlling  influence  on  many  of  the  smaller  and  younger  in- 
stitutions springing  up  at  the  South  and  West.  This  influence  will 
be  felt  long  after  our  own  labors  have  ceased.  How  important,  then, 
that  we  should  set  a  good  example  to  others,  and  that  we  should 
give  those  at  a  distance,  interested  in  the  common  cause,  through  our 
publications,  the  benefits  of  our  improvements,  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience, the  means  of  judging  correctly  on  the  principles,  the  prac- 
tical application,  and  the  results  of  our  system  ! 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  his  assistant  instructors  are  men  to  whom  this  great  re- 
sponsibility may  safely  be  committed,  and  who  are  worthy  of  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Board.  The  evidence  of  their 
zeal  and  success  presented  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  highly 
honorable  to,  them,  necessarily  falls  short  of  conveying  the  favorable 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee  in  the  presence  of 
the  reality.  The  Board  may  congratulate  itself  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  its  endeavors  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  eminently 
qualified  for  their  responsible  task, 

May  our  future  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  inspired 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause,  directed  by  the  light  that  flows  from 
accumulated  experience,  and  favored  with  that  divine  blessing  which 
has  so  signally  crowned  our  efforts,  and  without  which  the  toil  and 
wisdom  of  man  are  vain. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 
HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
FRANCIS  HALL. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
New-Yore?  Sempterrhber  16th }  1846.  y 
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Note.  The  compositions  furnished  the  committee,  if  presented 
entire,  would  swell  this  report  to  an  unreasonable  size.  Two  or  three 
specimens  only  ,taken  from  each  class,  which  give  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  whole,  are  here  appended. 

Ninth  Class.     One  year's  standing. 

THE  DEER. 

A  deer  is  a  pretty  large  quadruped.  He  has  broad  horns  and  long 
slender  legs.  He  has  a  short  tail.  A  man  looked  for  a  deer.  He 
saw  the  deer  and  shot  the  deer  through  his  heart  and  killed  him. 
He  was  very  glad.  He  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  the  barn. 
The  man  put  the  deer  on  the  barn  floor.  The  man  went  into  the 
house,  but  a  wolf  came  into  the  barn  and  carried  the  deer  into  the 
woods.  The  wolf  ate  it.  The  man  returned  into  the  barn  and  lost 
the  deer.  The  man  was  angry.  The  man  looked  for  the  deer,  but 
the  wolf  saw  the  man.  The  wolf  ran  away.  The  man  found  one 
of  the  deer's  ribs  in  the  woods.  A  dog  smelled  through  the  woods. 
The  dog  saw  the  wolf  on  the  tree.  The  man  heard  the  dog  bark. 
The  man  ran  through  the  woods  and  saw  the  dog.  The  man  looked 
at  the  tree  and  saw  the  wolf.  The  man  shot  him  through  his  lungs 
and  killed  him.  The  wolf  fell  from  a  tree.  The  dog  jumped  and 
bit  the  wolf.  The  man  was  glad.  He  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him 
into  the  barn.  He  cut  its  neck,  took  off  its  skin,  took  out  its  bowels 
and  threw  the  meat  on  the  ground.     The  dog  ate  the  meat. 

THE  WOLF. 

A  wolf  is  a  pretty  large  quadruped.  Many  years  ago  a  lady  wish- 
ed to  go  to  visit  her  friends.  She  put  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on  and 
went  to  her  friends  and  stayed  there  till  supper.     She  wished  to  go 
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home.  She  bid  her  friends  good-bye.  She  went  across  the  great 
woods  to  go  home  but  she  saw  a  wolf.  She  could  not  go  back. 
She  climbed  a  tree.  She  was  very  timid.  The  wolf  saw  her  and 
ran  and  barked  a\  her  and  some  other  wolves  heard  and  ran  and 
barked  at  her.  She  could  not  get  home.  Some  wolves  are  large. 
The  lady's  frock  hung  down  and  the  wolves  caught  her  frock  and 
pulled  it  and  she  held  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  the  limb  broke  and 
she  fell  from  the  tree,  and  the  wolves  bit  her  and  killed  her  and  car- 
ried her  body  away  and'  they  ate  her  up.  In  the  morning  her  hus- 
band went  into  the  woods  with  some  large  strong  dogs,  and  looked 
for  her  but  he  could  not  find  her.  He  found  two  wolves.  He  patted 
his  dogs  and  the  dogs  barked  at  the  wolves  and  bit  them.  The  man 
shot  the  wolves  and  killed  them. 

THE  ELEPHANT. 

He  is  very  large  and  strong.  He  has  a  short  tail.  He  has  no 
teeth.  He  has  a  long  trunk.  He  has  very  large  ears  and  legs.  He 
has  no  hair  on  his  back.     His  ears  hang  down. 

An  elephant  came  from  the  woods  to  the  door  of  a  house.  A 
little  boy  sat  on  a  chair  near  the  door.  The  boy  pricked  his  trunk 
with  a  pin.  The  Elephant  pulled  his  trunk  out  of  the  door.  He 
was  angry.  He  walked  very  fast  to  a  small  dirty  pond  and  drew 
the  dirty  water.  He  returned  from  the  pond  to  the  door  and  squirted 
it  on  the  poor  boy's  face.  His  face  was  very  dirty.  His  mother 
washed  her  little  boy  with  a  towel.  The  elephant  went  from  the 
door  into  the  woods.     He  did  not  come  again  to  (he  door. 

An  elephant  cannot  walk  up  a  very  high  mountain  but  he  can 
walk  up  a  low  hill.  Last  summer  I  saw  six  little  monkeys  with 
their  red  coats  riding  on  a  small  elephant.  I  laughed  at  them  very 
much.     I  was  happy  to  see  them. 

E.  L. 

Seventh  Class.     Two  years'  standing. 

THE  CAT. 

The  cat  is  a  small  animal.  The  cat  is  very  smart.  She  always 
watches  the  mice.  She  loves  to  eat  them.  I  think  the  cat  is  young. 
I  think  she  is  about  two  years  old.  I  saw  the  cat  was  swimming  into 
the  river  last  summer.  She  was  dead  because  she  fell  into  the  deep 
water.     She  loves  to  play.     She  has  no  soul  but  she  is  an  animal 
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A  kind  girl  often  feeds  the  cat  with  milk  and  meat.  The  cat  has 
four  kittens.  They  are  young.  A  cross  man  stamped  on  her  kitten 
and  it  was  dead.  She  was  sorry  for  it.  Oh,  she  pitied  her  poor 
kitten.  The  kittens  often  play  with  her  in  a  large  basket.  A  man 
went  to  the  woods.  He  saw  a  squirrel  running  into  a  hole  of  the  tree. 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  coat.  He  climbed  up  the  old  tree.  He  put  his 
right  hand  into  the  hole.  He  took  off  one  of  some  young  squirrels  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  came  to  the  house.  He  took  it  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  put  it  into  the  large  basket  among  the  kittens.  The  cat 
did  not  know  the  young  squirrel  in  the  large  basket.  She  fed  it  with 
milk  and  other  things.  She  loved  her  kittens  and  squirrel.  A  bad 
boy  stamped  on  the  cat  and  she  was  dead.  Her  kittens  wished  to  see 
her.  They  searched  for  her.  They  were  sorry  for  her.  They 
thought  that  the  cat  was  dead.  The  kittens  will  be  fat  soon.  The 
squirrel  grow  fat  and  wild.  It  often  plays  with  the  kittens  every 
day.  It  loves  them  very  much  because  they  are  sweet.  They  will 
become  the  cats  in  a  few  weeks.  The  squirrel  went  to  the  woods. 
They  were  sorry  for  it.  A  dog  licked  the  back  of  a  cat.  The  dog 
does  not  bite  her.  A  good  girl  looked  at  her.  She  wished  to  carry 
her  to  the  house.  The  girl  asked  an  old  man  to  give  the  cat  to  her. 
He  let  gave  her  to  the  girl.  She  was  glad  very  much.  She  often 
feeds  her  with  milk  and  meat.  The  cat  was  glad  to  eat  them.  The 
girl's  sister  wished  to  give  her  to  her.  The  girl  would  not  give  her 
to  her  sister.  She  was  hurt.  The  girl  loves  her  very  much.  She 
pated  the  pretty  cat.  The  cat  is  white  and  yellow.  Her  eyes  are 
smart.  She  often  lies  on  the  shalf-window.  She  climbed  up  the 
peach-tree  last  summer.  I  love  the  sweet  cat.  The  young  girl  and 
her  cat  rode  in  the  wagon.  She  was  happy  to  play  with  her  cat  in 
the  wagon.  The  cat  often  washes  in  the  water  with  her  hands. 
She  licks  a  pail  of  water  because  she  is  thirsty. 

L.  A.  B. 

AN  INFANT. 

An  infant  is  a  little  baby.  It  often  cries  because  it  is  hungry.  Its 
mother  gives  some  bread  and  milk  in  a  cup  to  it  to  eat.  She  makes 
it  smiles.  It  tears  the  lace  of  its  cap  on  its  head.  She  takes  off  its 
cap  and  mends  it.  She  puts  a  whole  cap  on  its  head.  Its  mother 
often  carries  it  in  her  arms  about  the  house.  She  often  puts  it  in  its 
cradle  to  sleep.  She  reads  a  letter  of  her  daughter  in  this  Institution 
and  rocks  the  cradle  with  her  foot.  It  will  become  tall  and  fat.  It 
plays  with  its  playthings.  She  will  remember  it  tore  its  cap.  It 
will  learn  to  walk  on  the  floor.     She  will  tell  it  about  her  daughter 
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learning  her  books  and  improving  fast.  It  does  not  see  her.  Her 
daughter  will  go  home.  She  will  meet  it  and  embrace  and  kiss  it. 
She  sits  in  a  chair  with  it.  She  talks  with  it  about  news  from  this 
Institution.  She  will  come  again  to  this  Institution  to  learn.  It  can- 
not see  her.  It  thinks  about  her.  It  can  walk  along  the  road.  Its 
mother  lets  it  to  play  with  a  pretty  kitten.  It  chases  a  beautiful 
butterfly.  It  will  learn  to  hem  its  father's  handkerchief  with  fine 
thread.  It  will  ask  it  mother  to  pick  berries.  She  will  let  it.  It 
will  be  glad  to  pick  berries  in  its  basket.  She  hopes  that  it  will  go 
to  school  to  learn  in  a  few  years.  She  tells  it  to  feed  some  hens  and 
chicken.  It  obeys  to  her.  She  often  pats  it  with  her  hand.  Its  father 
will  go  to  the  store  to  buy  a  pretty  little  pair  of  shoes  for  it.  He 
wrill  return  home.  He  will  sit  in  the.  chair  and  call  it.  It  will  hear 
and  run  to  him.  He  will  give  them  to  it.  It  will  admire  them.  Its 
mother  will  put  them  on  its  feet.  She  often  gives  clothes  to  it.  She 
will  walk  with  it  in  the  garden.  It  does  not  unders'and  God.  She 
will  tell  it  about  God.  God  loves  it  very  much.  It  will  learn  the 
bible.  Its  parents  trust  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  often  go  to  the  Church 
to  pray.  Their  servant  takes  care  of  their  child  in  the  house.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  church  because  it  play  in  the  church.  It  will  be- 
come tall. 

M.  D.  B. 

Sixth  Class.     Three  years'  standing. 

STORY  OF  A  SQUIRREL. 

I  heard  that  a  man  once  walked  among  the  woods  with  his  cane, 
and  he  saw  a  squirrel  which  saw  the  man  coming  near  it,  and  it 
conveyed  a  small  stick  in  its  mouth.  The  squirrel  dropped  it  on  a 
brook,  and  then  stood  on  the  stick.  When  it  stood  on  its  hind  feet, 
it  spread  out  its  tail  over  its  back.  The  wind  blew  it,  and  then  the 
stick  floated  on  the  brook.  The  squirrel  arrived  at  a  bank,  and  it 
ran  away.  The  man  laughed  at  it,  and  then  he  proceeded  home. 
He  entered  the  door  of  a  house.  I  think  that  he  sat  on  a  chair,  and  he 
informed  his  family  that  the  squirrel  crossed  the  brook.  It  was  yery 
prudent.  C.  M. 

ACCIDENT  OF  A  BOY. 

About  seven  years  ago,  I  often  saw  a  good  boy  who  helped  his 
parents.  He  obeyed  his  parents  always.  One  day  he  wanted  to  go 
to  some  butter-nut  trees  and  get  butter-nuts.  He  asked  his  parents  to 
let  him  go  to  climb  up  a  large  butter-nut  tree.     Then  he  Climbed'  up  it 
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and  shook  the  small  branches,  and  butter-nuts  fell  down  on  the  ground. 
He  held  up  the  other  large  branches  of  the  tree,  but  he  suddenly  slip- 
ped off  and  fell  down  on  the  wall  by  the  tree.  His  forehead  and  also 
his  hand  broke.  His  face  was  partly  covered  with  blood.  He  began 
to  become  weak.  He  did  not  return  to  his  home.  He  fell  down 
and  slept  in  the  grass.  His  parents  waited  for  him  a  long  time. 
His  parents  wondered  why  he  did  not  return  so  long.  His  parents 
were  obliged  to  look  for  him,  but  they  did  not  find  him.  The  boy 
got  up  and  went  to  his  home  again.  His  eyes  were  dim.  His  parents 
said,  why  did  he  not  return  again  and  he  told  them  that  he  fell  down 
himself.  His  parents  put  him  in  a  bed.  His  mother  gave  a  piece  of 
pie  to  him  but  he  did  not  wish  to  eat  it.  For  three  days,  he  did  not 
eat  cake,  bread  buckwheat,  &c.  The  next  morning  he  began  to 
die.  His  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  very  sorry  for  him  and 
wept  over  him.  His  friends  and  playmates  stood  by  the  bed  and 
looked  at  him  before  he  was  dead.  Then  he  was  put  in  a  coffin. 
The  coffin  was  put  on  a  large  table  on  Sunday.  The  next  morning 
a  minister  wrent  into  the  boy's  house  and  stood  before  a  company  of 
people.  The  minister  explained  to  the  people  about  the  dead  boy. 
Then  the  coffin  was  put  into  a  grave  near  a  large  church. 
Where  did  he  live?  He  lived  in  Little  Falls 

D.  M.  W. 

Fifth  class.     Three  years'  standing. 

THE  SAILOR. 

The  captain  often  goes  to  the  ship.  He  often  sends  a  sailor  to 
climb  up  the  top  of  the  mast.  He  comes  down  on  the  deck.  He  is 
very  happy  to  climb.  One  day  a  boy  wished  to  become  a  sailor.  He 
goes  to  the  ship.  He  asks  the  captain  to  let  him  stay  in  the  ship. 
He  is  very  glad  to  sail  in  a  ship.  His  mother  was  afraid  of  him, 
but  he  does  not  care.  The  sailor  has  a  blue  shirt  and  loose  panta- 
loons. He  embraces  his  mother  she  is  very  hurt,  because  she  departs 
from  him,  she  will  never  see  him.  She  thinks  that  he  will  come  here 
to  his  home.  The  sailor  washes  his  clothes  in  the  trunl^.  He 
washes  his  clothes  in  the  tub.  They  are  very  nice.  They  are  not 
dirty.  His  mother  puts  his  trunk.  He  waves  his  handkerhief  to  his 
mother.  She  weeps  immediately.  The  sailor  goes  to  sail  in  the 
ship.  He  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  He  often  sees  far  country 
and  city.  He  goes  to  see  many  new  things.  He  often  talks  to  the 
captain.  The\  are  very  funny.  His  mother  tells  her  son  that 
he  must  be  careful  of  his  health.     He  often  sees   the  petrels  swim- 
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ming  in  the  waters.  The  wind  blows  hard  and  waves  run  high. 
After  dinner  he  wishes  to  climb  up  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  then 
goes  to  the  deck.  The  sailor  rings  a  bell.  The  sailors  hear  him 
rings  it  and  go  to  eat.  G.  J.  C. 

THE  FARMER. 

The  farmers  tells  his  son  to  go  to'  Ihe  field  for  he  looks  for  a  few 
cows  and  finds  them.  He  drives  them  in  the  barn  yard.  He 
runs  to  the  farmer  and  tells  him  to  come  to  them.  He  tells  him 
about  them.  The  farmer  looks  at  one  of  them.  He  feeds  one  large 
cow  with  corn  and  potatoes  to  eat,  for  she  begins  to  grow  fat  and 
then  he  will  look  at  her.  He  thinks  that  he  can  strike  her  head 
with  ihe  axe  and  break  it.  He  likes  to  cut  her  throat  and  gush 
the  blood  out  of  her  throat.  When  she  falls  down  on,  she  lies 
on  the  yard,  The  farmer  tries  to  cut  her  skin,  and  take  off  the  skin. 
He  asks  his  neighbors  to  help  him  to  lift  her  up  and  hang  her  on  a  stick. 
He  thanks  them  very  much,  and  goes  away.  He  is  very  busy  to  cut  her 
belly  open  and  takes  out  her  bowels.  He  cuts  part  of  beef  for  he  wants  to 
sell  it  to  the  other  man.  He  tries  to  gain  much  money.  His  wife 
cooks  for  dinner.     They  thank  God  who  gives  good  health  to  them. 

NOAH. 

I  often  read  in  my  Bible  about  Noah.  I  try  to  think  about  him. 
Noah  was  a  good  man.  God  commanded  Noah  to  build  an  ark.  He 
built  one  as  large  as  a  great  ship.  Noah  brought  the  beasts  and  birds 
into  it.  His  wife  and  their  children  entered  into  the  ark  for  they 
lived  in  it  and  God  shut  the  door  and  he  was  preserved  by  the  ark. 
God  destroyed  all  the  wicked  people  and  the  flood  except  Noah  and 
his  wife  and  children  were  saved  in  the  ark.  They  were  very  thank- 
ful to  God.     I  bid  you  farewell.  W.  H.  M. 

Fourth  Class.     Four  years'  standing. 

JONAH. 

More  than  4000,  years  ago,  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  was  called 
by  God  to  go  to  Nineveh,  the  great  city.  Jonah  was  afraid  to  go, 
so  he  arose  and  fled  to  Joppa,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
found  a  ship  there,  which  was  going  to  Tarshish.  He  paid  the  debt 
thereof,  and  went  into  it.  While  the  ship  was  sailing  along  the 
great  sea,  the  Lord  sent  a  great  wind  and  the  mighty  tempest  over 
the  whole  sea,  and  the  waves  rolled  very  high,  so  that  the  ship  ap- 
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peared  to  be  broken.  The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  every  one  of 
them  cried  to  their  gods,  and  cast  forth  the  wares  into  the  sea,  to 
lighten  the  ship,  but  Jonah  was  asleep  in  the  cabin,  while  the  ship- 
master came  in,  and  awaked  him,  and  said  to  him.  "  What  mean- 
est thou,  0  sleeper!  arise  call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will 
think  upon  us,  that  we  perish  not."  And  every  one  of  them  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  and  they  said  to  him,  Tell  us,  what 
evil  have  you  caused?  Jonah  confessed  to  them  his  sin,  the  men 
were  exceedingly  afraid,  and  they  said  to  him,  what  shall  we  do 
with  you  to  calm  the  sea,  Jonah  answered  and  said,  cast  me  forth 
into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  shall  be  calm  for  you.  Although  they 
rowed  hard  that  they  might  reach  the  land,  but  it  was  impossible, 
wherefore  they  besought  God,  that  he  might  not  perish  that  mans 
life.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  sea,  but  God  had  prepared  a  great 
fish  to  swallow  Jonah.  While  he  was  in  the  fish  three  days  and 
nights  he  prayed  to  God  for  his  forgiveness.  The  sea  was  calm,  and 
the  dark  cloud  vanished  away,  and  it  sailed  brightly.  God  led  the 
fish  to  vomit  Jonah  on  dry  land,  so  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  again 
to  Jonah,  and  called  him  to  go  to  Nineveh.  Jonah  obeyed  God  and 
went  to  Nineveh  and  preached  there,  the  people  and  kings  repented 
of  their  sins,  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  repented  and  the 
great  city  was  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  displeased  Jonah  exceed- 
ingly, and  he  was  very  angry.  He  prayed  to  God  and  said.  "  It 
is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live."  The  Lord  said  to  him.  "  Do- 
est  thou  well  to  be  angry?"  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  great  city, 
and  went  in  the  booth  under  the  shadow  oi  the  booth,  and  stayed  till 
he  might  see  what  become  of  the  city.  The  Lord  made  the  gourd 
to  grow  at  night  over  the  booth,  so  he  was  exceedingly  glad,  but 
God  made  a  worm  who  bit  at  the  bottom  of  the  gourd  and  it  with- 
ered while  the  sun  was  shining,  the  sun  beat  upon  his  head,  and  he 
wished  himself  to  die.  for  he  said.  "  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than 
to  live,"  So  God  required  him  of  his  anger,  and  he  said,  "  I  do 
well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death."  God  told  him  about  that  great 
city,  that  there  were  about  1,000,000  people,  and  also  much  cattle.* 
Now  we  must  not  imitate  the  example  of  Jonah,  but  learn  to  follow 
Jesus,  who  will  save  us  and  all  O.  may  we  see  our  right  way 
through  Jesus.  J,  M.  H. 
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Third  Class— -Five  years5  standing. 

LAUNCH  OF  THE  SLOOP  OF  WAR  ALBANY. 

Saturday,  June  27th,  1846.  Gen.  Wetmore,  our  dear  and  kind 
friend,  invited  us  to  go  to  the  launch  of  the  sloop  of  war  Albany  at 
the  Navy-Yard  So  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Peet  told  us  to  dress  our- 
selves cleanly  and  neatly.  When  we  were  ready,  Mr.  Peet  ordered 
us  to  walk  in  a  procession  to  the  cars,  and  we  were  introduced  into 
them,  and  rode  to  the  City  Hall,  where  we  stopped.  After  jumping 
out  of  the  cars,  we  formed  a  procession,  and  then  walked  to  the  Fer- 
ry Office  through  the  streets.  Here  we  took  the  Ferry  Steamboat. 
After  reaching  Brooklyn,  we  again  formed  a  procession,  and  then 
passed  through  the  streets  to  the  Navy  Yard.  There  we  passed  the 
gates  and  along  the  walks,  each  side  of  which  there  were  many  black 
iron  cannons  placed  in  each  space.  Capt.  Hudson  had  prepared  the 
good  place  for  us,  and  when  we  arrived,  he  introduced  us  there,  where 
we  sat  comfortably.  There  a  great  many  spectators  stood  crowding 
around  the  spot  where  the  sloop  of  war  was,  and  we  waited  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  perceived  some  men  in  the  ship-house,  knocking 
away  the  shores  from  the  sloop  of  war,  in  which  there  were  some 
gentlemen,  ladies  and  children  from  Albany,  to  launch  it  along  the 
two  ways  into  the  water  of  the  New-York  Bay.  During  this  launch, 
the  spectators  waved  white  handkerchiefs,  and  lifted  up  a  very  loud 
shout  with  rejoicing.  After  the  launch,  some  sailors  under  Captain 
Hudson,  bestowed  labor. upon  the  sloop  of  war.  When  this  was  done, 
we  were  called  to  take  a  walk  into  the  ship-houses  to  examine  the 
various  things.  In  one  of  these  houses,  we  saw  a  great  brass  cannon 
placed  on  the  carriage,  and  Mr.  Peet,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage, told  us  about  the  cannon  by  signs.  Then  we  walked  to  the 
dry-dock  to  see  it,  and  after  this,  we  got  to  the  ship  of  war  North 
Caroline  in  a  large  boat  between  it  and  the  bridge.  Here  we  ex- 
amined about,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  sailors  were  seen  eating  at 
the  swinging-tables,  and  on  the  side-decks  of  the  ship  of  war  were 
some  guards  who  walked  back  and  forth.  After  about  an  hour,  we 
rode  again  in  the  boat  to  the  bridge,  and  then  passed  through  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  through  some  of  the  streets  of  Brooklyn.  After  arri- 
ving at  New-York  in  the  steamboat,  we  walked  in  a  procession  through 
the  city  to  the  City  Hall,  where  we  got  again  into  the  cars,  and  rode 
to  the  Institution.  After  our  arrival,  we  were  so  very  hungry  and 
tired  that  we  took  the  ready  dinner  voraciously  till  we  were  sufficed. 

S.  W. 
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ORGANS  OF  SUPPORT  AND  MOTION  — BONES— JOINTS— 

MUSCLES. 

The  hard  while  substances  in  our  bodies  are  called  bones,  and  they 
are  very  firm.  These  bones  consist  of  earthy  matter.  When  these 
bones  are  formed  and  gathered  together  they  make  a  skeleton.  If  we 
examine  it,  the  more  do  we  admire  it.  The  frame  work  of  the  body 
is  the  bones,  which  are  bound  up  by  ligaments,  or  strong  whitish 
bands.  These  bands  cross  from  one  bone  to  another.  These  bones 
are  covered  with  a  substance  somewhat  like  gristle.  This  substance 
is  called  cartilage.  It  is  half  bone,  used  to  preserve  the  bones  from 
any  injury.  It  is  very  elastic  or  springy.  These  bones  are  furnished 
with  an  oily  fluid,  from  the  glandular  bodies,  which  makes  them  move 
easily  upon  each  other.  In  the  human  body  there  are  about  260 
bones  in  number.  These  are  divided  into  the  bones  of  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  parts  of  the  body.  These  bones  are  different  in 
shape.  When  you  examine  an  infant  you  see  that  its  bones  are  soft. 
But  they  become  hardened  when  we  grow  older  and  older. 

The  organs  by  which  we  move  our  bodies  are  called  muscles. 
Muscles  are  flesh  and  consist  of  a  number  of  fibres  bound  together  in 
bunches.  The  binding  of  the  fibres  is  the  cellular  membrane,  and  a 
stout  leath  on  the  outside.  The  muscles  have  the  power  of  shortening 
and  lengthening  themselves.  The  flexors  are  the  muscles,  which  bend 
the  limbs,  and  the  extensors  are  the  musles,  which  extend  the  limbs. 
Tendon  is  a  white  substance,  like  gristle.  It  is  very  strong  and  it  is 
bound  down  by  a  strong  band,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  where  it  passes 
over  joints,  while  the  muscle  is  performing  its  action.  Irritability  is 
the  power  of  the  muscles  to  contract  themselves.  The  voluntary 
organs  are  different  from  the  involuntary  organs.  The  voluntary 
organs  soon  get  weakness,  but  the  involuntary  organs  have  a  perpe- 
tual motion,  and  are  never  tired.  This  is  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  Creator.  W.  H.  W. 

Second  Class.     Six  years'  standing. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MY  DEAREST  SISTER. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  an  ignorant  girl  in  Danby,  Tompkins 
county,  and  lived  with  Maria  who  was  an  intelligent  lady  and  al- 
ways went  to  the  church  to  attend  to  Rev.  Mr.  Vorhis  who  spoke 
about  the  gospel  every  Sunday.  She  seemed  to  be  a  very  modest 
and  genteel  lady  and  was  of  'great  kindness  to  her  relations  and 
friends.  Mr.  N.  invited  her  to  attend  a  party  with  her  companions; 
during  winter.     When  I  was  12  years  of  age,  my  father  and  myself 
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came  to  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  While 
studying  I  continued  at  the  school  and  I  received  a  letter  from  Maria 
informing  me  that  she  was  married  to  John  C.  Wolf  November  16th 
1843.  I  started  on  Thursday  July  16th  1845  and  arrived  at  home  at 
half  past  11  o'clock  on  Saturday;  Next  day  on  Sunday  Maria  and 
her  husband  came  to  my  home  to  see  me  and  I  was  exceedingly  glad 
to  meet  her  she  embraced  to  kiss  me,  and  she  looked  pale.  She 
asked  me  "  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  church  with  me?  I  said  yes 
I  did.  So  we  went  to  the  church  in  order  to  attend  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Vorhis  service  for  nearly  two  hours.  I  looked  at  her  face  which 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health.  She  invited  me  and  I  was  much  grati- 
fied to  ride  in  a  small  carriage  with  her  and  she  informed  me  that 
her  husband  resided  in  Baltimore  and  came  to  Dauby.  He  was  an 
excellent  officer.  Some  weeks  after  then  she  was  sick  with  disease 
of  the  eyes.  Her  husband  rode  on  horse  back  very  quickly  and  he 
called  the  doctor  to  her  who  was  sick  and  the  doctor  rode  and 
arrived  at  home  to  see  her  who  was  upon  her  bed  and  he  bled  her 
left  arm  that  night.  The  next  day  she  was  better.  I  was  sorry  that 
Maria  had  her  disease  of  the  eyes  and  lame  limbs  could  walk  slow- 
ly. I  continued  at  home  eight  weeks  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  go 
back  to  New-York.  Last  Sept.  18th  Maria  wanted  me  to  write  to 
her  and  I  was  happy  to  do  so.  She  said,  that  she  was  sorry  to  part 
with  me  and  said  to  me  not  to  weep  for  her  who  was  very  sorry  to 
part  with  me,  but  I  said  to  her  that  I  was  very  sorry  and  I  expect 
that  when  I  would  have  studied  the  different  books,  I  would  meet  her 
and  live  Avith  her  again  forever,  but  God  would  bless  her  who  de- 
pended on  him.  I  bade  her  adieu.  I  went  to  New-York  to  go  to 
school  and  I  was  in  the  Institution.  Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Electa  stating  that  Maria  had  been  very  low,  but  was  yet 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Curtis  and  it  was  supposed  that  her  diseaes 
was  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  She  continued  at  home  about 
five  or  six  months,  but  she  died  very  suddenly.  I  had  been  long  ex- 
pecting it,  she  died  at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  March  23.  I  would. see  her 
no  more.     I  learned  wTith  deep  regret  of  her  death. 

L.  B. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER'S  HILL. 

Many  years  ago,  the  English  colonies  were  under  the  dominion  ot 
the  English  government  which  was  obstinate,  and  under  the  arbitra- 
ry exactions  of  a  despotic  king,  and  the  parliament  gave  them  laws 
requiring  taxes.  "  George  III,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  unjustly 
laid  a  tax  upon  tea  and  various  other  articles  that  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  from  Europe."     The,   daughter  country  was 
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badly  governed  and  was  much  and  severely  oppressed,  and  the  Bri- 
tish colonists  counselled  with  each  other  and  they  determined  not  to 
comply  with  the  government,  so  they  revolted  against  the  mother 
country.  When  England  heard  of  the  rebels,  she  was  much  vexed 
and  commanded  an  English  army  to  march  against  the  daughter 
country  which  '*  is  noble."  The  British  army  went  to  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  While  Colonel  Prescott  the  American  commander, 
departed  from  Cambridge  with  one  thousand  men  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  the  Americans  built  the  fort 
during  the  night.  It  was  a  good  place,  and  they  wTere  ready  for 
war.  They  marched  so  softly  and  silently  that  the  British  did  not 
discover  them.  Next  morning  on  the  17th  of  June  1775,  the  Bri- 
tish began  to  ascend  Breed's  Hills  in  Charlestown.  Gen.  Putnam, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  was  an  excellent  and 
good  brevet  major  general.  "  No  officer  was  more  bold  or  skilful," 
and  he  said  to  them.  "  Do  not  fire  a  gun  till  you  can  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes."  The  British  assailed. the  Americans  who  severely 
fought  the  English  army  like  the  man  mowing  the  wheat  wTith  the 
sharp  scythe  and  meanwhile  Charlestown  was  ruined  by  the  fire. 
The  horrors  ot  this  scene  were  greatly  increased  by  the  conflagration 
of  Charlestown.  The  British  lost  in  this  engagement  twTo  hundred 
and  twenty  six  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  eight  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty  nine  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  wounded  and  missed,  but  the  Americans  had  no 
powder  and  musket  balls  so  they  fought  writh  the  bayonets,  stones, 
hoes,  &c,  and  began  to  retreat,  nor  had  the  Americans  the  power  to 
drive  them  from  Bunker's  Hill.  The  visitors  now  often  observe  the 
monument  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  every  year  and  they  will 
remember  this  event  for  many  years. 

G.  E.  K. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  saw  a  lecture  on  chemistry  in  the  chapel  one 
evening.  It  was  very  new  and  curious,  I  had  never  seen  it  so  before. 
All  the  people  and  animals  have  the  two  airs  which  are  called  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen.  The  oxygen  forms  a  very  exhilarating  gas  so 
called  from  the  very  singular  property  which  it  has,  of  elevating  the 
animal  spirits  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs  to  a  degree  sometimes  re- 
sembling delirium  or  intoxication.  I  do  not  know  what  all  the  terms 
of  Chemistry  mean.  The  chemist  could  find  the  poison  from  the  me- 
dicine with  the  acid. 
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The  chemists  always  take  care  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  bottle  with 
the  water  so  it  cannot  get  the  ignition.  If  it  is  taken  off  from  it  on 
the  earth  in  a  few  moments  it  will  become  ignited  by  the  burning  of 
the  sun.  It  is  suspected  to  contain  hydrogen  but  any  of  the  chemists 
do  not  know  what  causes  the  phosphorus.  The  end  of  the  match  is 
covered  with  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  so  most  of  the  people  used 
it  for  the  light  or  fire.  The  phosphorus  makes  the  nose  sting  and  if 
one  take  it  to  eat  it  much  then  he  will  be  poisoned  with  the  oxygen 
if  the  oxygen  is  taken  from  it,  I  think  it  is  not  poisonous. 

A  little  time  ago  a  chemist  made  the  laughing  gas  from  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  This  should  be  placed  in  a  glass  retort  and  exposed 
to  a  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  so  it  will  soon  melt  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

J.  M. 

MY  JOURNEY  HOME. 

I  am  going  to  write  respecting  my  journey  home  the  last  year.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  home  from  New  York  with  some  of  the 
deaf  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  board  the  Rochester  which  was  a. con- 
siderable and  commodious  boat  that  contained  many  fashionable  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  were  taking  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  or  going  to  Saratoga  Springs.  We  had  quiet  sleep- 
ing on  board  that  made  some  jar  and  all  the  people  laid  still  and 
seemed  as  if  it  was  gone  alone  and  had  no  persons  to  pilot  it — -On 
our  arrival  at  Albany  in  the  morning,  the  17th  of  July,  we  found 
the  weather  was  agreeable  and  clear  and  saw  the  city  of  Albany  situ- 
ated at  the  beautiful  head  of  the  Hudson.  We  rode  up  to  the  de- 
pot, the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  and  paid  the  collector  of  the 
stage  one  shilling  apiece,  the  collectors  earnestly  desired  to  get  us  to 
take  the  cars  for  the  West.  We  intended  to  take  the  packet-boat 
for  Syracuse,  but  Mr.  Bregg  a  deaf  pupil  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion who  had  finished  his  education  at  that  time,  asked  the  collectors 
of  the  railroad  what  was  the  price  of  five  deaf  pupils  to  Syracuse 
and  four  more  of  them  to  Auburn  ?  The  collectors  informed  us  $2.- 
50  apiece  to  Syracuse  and  $3  .  00  apiece  to  Auburn.  While  they 
were  in  the  hotel  of  the  railroad  the  collectors  of  the  packet-boats 
came  and  said  that  they  wished  us  to  take  a  fine  packet-boat  for  the 
West,  I  asked  them  how  much  they  would  take  them  to  Syracuse  for? 
They  replied  to  me  $2  .  50  apiece  to  Utica  but  we  could  not  go  in  the 
packet-boat,  so  Messrs.  J.  Godfrey,  A.  S.  Taber,  C.  Cuddeback,  W. 
Bregg,  Miss  Taber,  Sherlock,  Emily,  and  Jerusha,  the  two  latter 
were  my  sisters,  and  I  took  the  Western  railroad  cars  for  Syracuse. 
They  were  very  much  gratified  to  ride  in  the    convenient  cars   that 
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contained  many  suitable  passengers  who  seemed  to  be  happy  on  the 
conveyance.  We  saw  numerous  splendid  towns  and  also  the  men  who 
cradled  the  wheat  and  others  hoed  corn.  On  reaching  Utica,  which 
was  beautifully  situated  and  changing  the  cars,  we  went  on.  How 
swiftly  did  they  go  through  numerous  counties  like  the  arrow  that  is 
shot  through  the  branches  of  a  tree.  It  was  about  sun  set  on  our 
arrival  at  Syracuse.  Oh  how  beautiful  a  city  it  is,  for  it  is  almost  as 
large  as  Albany  for  it  has  grown.  Mr.  Bregg,  Miss  Sherlock  and 
my  two  dear  sisters  remained  at  the  house  all  night  of  Mrs.  Morgan, 
who  had  a  deaf  daughter  but  Messrs.  J.  Godfrey,  C.  Cuddleback,  A. 
S.  Taber  and  Miss  Taber  a  sister  of  A.  S.  Taber  took  leave  of  us  for 
their  home  at  Auburn.  We  had  much  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
each  other  for  a  pretty  long  time  in  that  fine  evening,  I  was  thinking- 
while  I  slept  in  that  night  that  I  would  have  got  home  that  night. 
On  getting  up  in  the  morning,  we  found  the  weather  was  cool  and 
agreeable  on  the  occasion  of  the  brilliantly  shining  sun.  I  went  to 
the  stage  office  to  look  for  a  stage  and  I  found  an  agent,  I  inquired 
of  the  agent  what  the  fare  for  three  to  Fabius?  He  replied  to  me  $4. 
Well  I  paid  him  and  I  asked  him  at  what  time  he  would  send  a 
stage?  He  said  he  would  send  it  as  soon  as  we  should  get  ready  to 
go.  So  I  told  him  that  we  wished  to  go  right  away  before  half  past 
5  o'clock.  I  left  and  fetched  my  sisters  to  a  tavern  where  we  left 
our  trunks  that  night.  In  a  few  moments  the  stage  had  come  and  we 
took  our  seats  and  started  off  very  swiftly  and  it.  seemed  as  if  the 
stage  flew  through  the  air  almost  like  the  cars  for  we  had  no  passen- 
gers with  us  except  a  driver.  We  had  an  animated  conversation, 
telling  about  our  getting  home.  We  passed  Jamesville  which  is  a 
delightfully  situated  place  and  we  saw  a  large  mill  pond  as  we  crossed 
a  bridge,  and  reached  Pompey-Hill  where  the  driver  watered  his  team. 
That  place  contains  between  10  and  1200  inhabitants,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable beautifully  situated  town.  We  started  again  down  a  little 
hill  then  we  could  see  the  town  of  Fabius  five  miles  from  us.  Pretty 
soon  we  got  down  on  the  level  road  and  we  lost  sight  of  Fabius. 
On  the  approach  of  our  friend's  dwelling  houses  we  felt  very  glad  to 
pass  by  them,  we  saw  our  uncle  Stephen  G.  Hills,  on  his  business  in 
his  barn  with  his  sons,  we  supposed  he  did  not  know  us,  though 
they  were  looking  at  us.  I  bowed  myself  then  he  knew  us,  we  didn't 
stop  to  meet  him  but  went  on.  It  was  near  noon  that  we  reached  our 
village,  we  stopped  at  a  tavern  and  the  driver  put  up  his  team  in 
the  stable  that  he  would  return  back  to  Syracuse  after  dinner.  I  left 
my  sisters  there  and  went  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Castle's  store  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him  about  where  my  fathers  residence  was  for  he  kept 
moving  almost  every  year  from  one  place  to  another— but  there  was 
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no  person  in  for  he  was  gone  to  his  dinner  as  I  suppose  then  I   went 
back  again  and  we  took  a  walk  to  visit  our  uncle  and  aunt  Stephen 
G.  Hills,  ahout  a  half  a  mile   or  more  we  met  them   who  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  us  again  for  they  had  never  seen  us    for    four 
years  and  we  had  a  fine  conversation  with  them  very  well  and  had  a 
good  dinner  there.     During  our  stay  there  my  uncle  conversed  with 
me  concering  the  New  York  Institution.     I  left  my  sisters  there.     Be- 
fore I  went  away  I  asked  my  uncle  was  my  father  living  down  be- 
low Mr.  Baker's.     He  replied   no   my  father  has  removed  to  Mr.  P. 
Farmers  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  of  the  Nine  river,  which  is  not 
a  large  river,  but  is  called  a  brook — so  I  was  going  home.     On  reach- 
ing the  village   again,  but   before    I  reached  home  though  I   went 
down  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Conant  the  miller  who  had  a  large  and 
splendid  grist  mill  because  I  knew  my  father  often  came  there  to  buy 
flour- — so  I  desired  to  inquire  of  him  where  was    my  father    living, 
then  he  told  me  that  my  father  was  working  at  P.  B.   Castle's   gar- 
den and  also  my  brother  Riley  was    hoeing  potatoes    in  his   garden 
then  I  felt  very  glad  and  left  and  came  toward  him,  there  I  saw  him 
working  I  got  hold  of  a  boardfence  very  carefully  not  to  let  him  look 
at  me  and  I  was  getting  over  it  and  I  sat  still  on  it  for  a  few  moments, 
seeing  him  how  he  did  work — then  I  shook  the  board  fence  that  he 
might  look  at  me  so  he    did,    I  did  nothing  to  him,    so    he   went 
on  his   business,  for    he  thought    that  was   a    stranger    gentleman. 
The  poor  fellow  did  not  know   his  brother  Joseph.     I  jumped  down 
from  it  and  went  toward  him  and  as   I  walked    behind   him   then   I 
spoke  to  him  Are  you  Riley,  how  do  you  do  ?  then  he  stopped  hoe- 
ing and  looked  up  at  me  and  said  Oh  Joseph  for  he  expected  not  to 
meet  me  any  more,  he  was  glad  to  see  me   very  well,   I  inquired    of 
him  where  were  my  father  and  mother  living?     He  replied   to  me 
Down  below  Mr.  Fosmer's  and  he  said  that  our   father   was  working 
in  Mr.  Castle's  garden.     Riley  and  I  left  it  to  meet  our  father.     He 
said, "  Father  here  is  Joseph."    My  father  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
then  I  told  him  that  Emily  and  Jerusha  were  at  our  uncle  S.  G.  Hills. 
My  brother  returned  again  to  hoe  potatoes,  I   staid   there   with    my 
father  a  tew  hours,  then  I  went  to  see  my  brother  again  and  convers- 
ed with  him  for  a  little  while  till  the  sun  was  getting  down  when  we 
saw  our  father  coming  to   see  us.     He    sent  Riley  to    harness   Mr. 
Castle's  horse  and  went  up  after  the  girls.     Father   and   I   remained 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Castle's  till  my  brother  returned.     On  the  arri- 
val of  my  brother  and  sisters,  Father  went  to  meet  them  and  was  ve- 
ry much  gratified  on  seeing  them.     As  we  were  all  ready  to  go  home, 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Mr.  P.  Fosmer's  to  our  house.     Fa- 
ther told  Riley  that  he  might  go  right  ahead  and  father  and  I  went 
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on  foot  oil  the  Turnpike  road  towards  the  east  and  turned  another 
road  down  south  about  a  mile.  They  got  home  before  father  and  I 
came.  Our  mother  was  extremely  glad  to  see  them,  she  asked  them, 
"  Where  was  Joseph?"  They  replied  to  her  he  was  coming  with 
their  father.  We  had  a  good  tea  there  and  we  had  a  fine  conversa- 
tion with  each  other  for  a  long  time  in  that  evening.  On  the  18th 
of  July  the  weather  was  clear  and  agreeable.  On  that  day  we  were 
having  a  merry  play  or  taking  a  pleasant  walk  around  our  garden 
and  house  and  next  day  I  left  home. 

J.  B.  H. 

BEES, 

The  description  of  the  bees  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious  one. 
They  are  not  of  a  general  form  but  variable  in  size.  The  classes  of 
them  are  Drones,  Queens  and  Neuter.  The  neuters  are  laborers  busy 
gathering  the  flowers  and  sucking  pollen  to  make  honey  in  the  hive 
in  the  warm  days  in  Summer  to  provide  themselves  for  the  coming 
winter.  They  are  not  hurt  or  even  killed  by  the  orders  of  the  Queen, 
because  they  are  relied  on  for  nursing  her  with  much  care  and  sup- 
plying her  young  ones  in  the  cells  with  food.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy  the  queen  reigning  over  them  orderly  and  just  as 
a  good  queen  in  the  civilized  country  governs  her  subjects  mildly. 
The  activity  of  the  bees  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  creature 
except  the  ants.  They  have  a  venomous  sting  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  troubles  the  insects  inflict  upon  them  by  devouring  their 
honey.  If  any  one  troubles  them,  they  will  sting  him  or  they  are 
silent  if  he  does  not  disturb  them. 

The  drones  are  lazy  and  depend  on  the  neuters  for  giving  to  them 
honey  which  they  have  made  with  toil.  They  are  generally  mur- 
dered. 

The  queen  is  placed  on  the  seat  of  her  kingdom.  She  may  not 
go  out  and  look  for  the  flower  as  a  laborer.  She  produces  twenty 
thousand  eggs  which  hatch  from  their  drapery.  They  are  driven 
away  to  look  for  a  new  hive  or  to  settle  in  a  hollow  tree. 

J.  T.  S. 
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First  Class.     Seven  years'  standing. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  VACATION. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  our  schools  all  were  closed.  It  made 
us  glad  and  hope  to  enjoy  ourselves  with  our  friends  when  at  home, 
but  we  were  displeased  to  be  examined  by  our  teachers  in  the  sight 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  and  committee,  and  visitors.  Soon 
we  were  much  satisfied  when  our  examination  wras  done.  On  Tues- 
day evening  after  tea,  we  all  went  down  to  the  Ascension  church, 
and  sawT  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  Miss  Budd,  an  excel- 
lent bride,  and  the  other  marriage  of  Mr.  R,eid  and  Miss  Relyea 
(the  deaf  mutes.)  What  a  pleasant  and  delightful  visit  !  After  this, 
we  came  back  to  this  Institution.  The  next  evening  at  5  o'clock, 
many  of  the  pupils  going  to  the  west  got  in  the  stage  with  me  for 
the  steamboat  called  "  Columbia"  which  was  going  to  Troy.  With 
pleasure  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett  had  the  charge  of  us  from  this  city  to 
Schenectady.  I  was  exceedingly  happy  during  my  journey,  for  I  had 
a  company  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  my  dear  brother,  and  beloved  sister 
Augusta  Avery.  During  our  passage  in  the  steamboat  going  to  Troy, 
we  viewed  the  whole  delightful  beautiful  scenery  when  on  the  deck, 
and  passed  through  the  mountains,  and  hills  where  many  various 
kinds  of  trees,  houses,  and  beasts  were,  and  which  were  clothed  with 
the  loveliest  and  sweetest  verdure.  What  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance! As  if  God  painted  it.  How  wise  is  he  !  We,  taking  our 
seat  there,  happily  talked  with  Messrs  Morris  and  Bartlett  of  history 
of  events  during  the  mild  brightness  of  the  moon  which  shone  on  us 
when  we  had  warm  supper  down  the  stairs.  We  staid  on  the  deck  till 
11  o'clock,  and  then  again  we  went  down  and  slept  pleasantly.  The 
next  morning  we  arrived  at  Troy  safely.  After  our  warm  breakfast 
in  the  hotel  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  we  got  into  the  cars  for 
Schenectady.  When  the  cars  stopped  there,  we  met  Mr.  Hatch,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  the  charge  of  us  from  thence  to  Rochester 
instead  of  Mr.  B.  who  meant  to  go  easterly  through  Mass.  and  Conn, 
and  then  get  home  to  spend  some  days  of  a  visit.  On  oui  arrival  at 
Utica  at  3  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon,  we  met  Mr.  Morgan  (the 
father  of  Miss  F.  Morgan)  who  had  the  charge  of  some  of  the  pupils 
going  to  Syracuse.  The  remainder  of  them  and  myself  staid  at  U. 
all  night  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  Before  this,  he  invited  us  to 
visit  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  but  we  did  not  visit  it  inside  all  because 
we  were  told  that  the  time  to  visit  was  from  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  4  o'clock.  The  next  morning  at  8  o'clock  we  left  there  for 
Rochester.  During  our  passage  in  the  cars  we  took  refreshments 
and  then  arrivhd  at  Rochester  at  7  o'clock  in  the  night. 
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Mr.  H.  put  me  into  the  carriage  and  rode  home  with  him.  During 
our  ride,  my  dear  sister  Theresa  thought  that  I  would  not  get  home 
the  same  night,  but  to-morrow  on  Saturday.  What  a  mistake  !  You 
my  dear  principal  and  president  cannot  imagine  how  gladly  and  hap- 
pily I  hugged  my  dear  old  parents,  sisters  and  brothers.  I  had  a 
delightful  conversation  with  them.  While  at  home,  many  of  my 
friends  came  and  called  on  me  and  I  returned  their  calls  and  also  took 
tea  with  them.     A  pleasant  visit. 

One  afternoon  Miss  E.  Irwin's  father  wTith  her  sister  came  in  a 
nice  waggon,  and  took  me  up  with  them  to  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 
where  my  dear  president  with  Mr,  B.  four  deaf  mutes,  two  gentlemen 
of  Rochester  and  myself  visited  last  year  during  their  tours.  I  was 
very  happy  there.  The  cemetery  is  full  of  trees,  and  weeping  willows 
and  marble  tombs  with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers.  Do  you  my  dear 
old  teacher  remember  this  and  how  did  you  feel  there?  After  some 
days,  Mr.  Morris  called  on  me  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him. '  The  next 
afternoon  he  came  again,  Miss  Swift,  Ashley,  Irwin  and  some  of  my 
friends  came  and  took  tea  with  me.  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  us.  A  happy  delightful  company.  The  next  afternoon 
my  sister  Theresa  and  brother  Robert  and  myself  with  Mr. 
Morris  left  home  for  Salina,  N.  Y.  to  make  dear  Agusta  -a  short 
visit.  When  at  Salina  my  sister  and  myself  both  spent  five  days 
of  a  pleasant  visit.  After  some  days,  again,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Ir- 
win to  Webster,  with  Miss  Swift,  where  we  staid  all  day.  That 
evening  after  tea  we  went  up  to  the  Lake  Ontario.  As  we  were 
going  towards  there,  I  could  see  it  but  Miss  S.  could  not  see  it  and 
believed  it  was  the  sky.  When  we  got  there,  the  Ontario  was  beau- 
tiful, splendid  and  grand.  The  moon  was  reflected  on  the  surface 
and  gave  it  a  glorious  aspect.  Miss  Swift's  mind  was  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration.  She  never  saw  it  before  now,  but  I  used  to  go 
there.  I  wish  I  could  go  there  every  evening  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  it 
is  too  far  from  Rochester.     My  whole  vacation   was  very   delighful. 

On  the  middle  of  September  my  clothes  were  prepared  for  school. 
In  the  night  at  10  o'clock  I  left  home  with  Miss  Hibbard  as  a  new 
pupil,  and  Mr.  Lyone  of  this  city  wTho  had  the  charge  of  us  both 
from  thence  to  New- York,  All  night  during  my  ride  in  the  cars,  I 
tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other  so  often  that  my  neck  was  lame  and 
tired  as  if  a  baby,  when  it  sleeps,  lops  its  little  head  first  on  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  wThile  its  mother  takes  off  its  dress  to  put 
on  its  little  night  gown  and  cap.  My  passage  all  night  was  uncomforta- 
ble and  rather  cold.  Soon  the  moon  rose  and  sent  forth  beautiful 
glorious  red  rays  on  me.     I  looked  through  the  windows  of  the  cars 
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and  saw  them.  What  a  grand  and  magnificent  appearance!  After 
our  arrival  at  Albany,  we  got  into  the  steamboat  called  "  Knicker- 
bocker" and  reached  the  city  and  then  came  here  safely.  Nothing 
troubled  us  from  Rochester  to  this  Institution. 

Providence  is  kind,  good  and  wise! 


VISIT  OF  THE   DELEGATION    OF   THE  INSTITUTION  ~  TO 
WASHINGTON  ON   THE  SIXTH  OF  APRIL,  1846. 

The  delegation  of  the  Institution  consisted  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Peet  and  his  son  and  the  Vice  President,  Gen.  Wetmore,  and  six 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  viz:  two  males  and  four  females,  including 
Mrs.  Gallaudet.  We  had  reached  Washington,  having  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  journey  of  one  day  and  a  half  from  New-York.  We 
took  lodgings  at  the  National  Hotel  for  a  week.  Mr.  Peet  went  in 
company  with  his  pupils  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  we  saw  a  great 
many  old  garments  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  of  some  Indian  chiefs,  preserved  birds  and  insects,  fine 
paintings,  marble  busts  and  statutes  of  men  of  distinction,  and  many 
curious  but  awinl  mummies.  Having  visited  the  Patent  Office,  we 
went  to  the  Green  House  where  a  large  display  of  beautiful  flowrers 
were  exhibited.  They  smelt  very  agreeably  and  sweetly.  Some  of 
them  were  brought  from  foreign  countries. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  we  rode  up  to  the  White  House  and  made  a 
short  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk.  They  treated  us  very  kindly  and 
sociably.  Agreeably  to  Mrs.  Polk's  request,  Mr.  Gam  age  illustrated 
the  passions  in  the  sign  language,  viz:  love,  pride,  scorn,  vanity,  de- 
votion, aversion,  despondency,  &c,  and  related  "  Christ  stilling  the 
tempest"  and  a  temperance  anecdote.  These  amused  the  company 
very  much.  Mrs.  Gallaudet  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  signs, 
wThile  Mr.  Peet  translated  it  into  audible  language  to  the  company. 
She  did  it  wrell,  and  I  saw  that  it  awoke  deep  sensibility.  We  rode 
back  to  the  hotel. 

On  Wednesday  morning  it  was  rainy.  WTe  took  a  ride  to  the 
Capitol  and  entered  the  Rotunda  in  which  some  paintings  of  great 
men  were  set  against  the  circular  walls.  There  are  five  or  six  large 
historical  paintings  on  the  pannels,  viz:  the  Resignation  of  Washing- 
ton, the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the 
Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft  Haven,  the   Baptism  of 
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Pocahontas  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  was  glad  to  see 
them  because  I  had  often  studied  their  history  and  also  heard  about 
them.  We  then  went  into  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  room  is  splendidly  furnished.  The  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  in  session.  *We  entered  the  private  room 
belonging  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  gave  a  short  exhibi- 
tion with  which  they  were  much  pleased.-  Isaac  H.  Benedict  related 
a  short  story  by  signs,  which  Mr.  Peet  interpreted  to  the  Committee. 
Then  we  went  into  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  gallery  and  found  that  there  wTas  a  few  Senators  there  but  Mr. 
Dallas  the  Vice  President  knocked  at  the  desk  to  call  the  Senators 
to  order,  and  soon  they  came  in  and  took  their  own  seats.  When  a 
clergyman  had  come  to  the  desk,  and  offered  up  his  prayers,  all  the 
senators  stood  before  him  with  great  stillness.  Then  they  again  re- 
sumed their  seats  and  talked  actively  on  various  subjects  of  govern- 
ment.    We  spent  the  whole  forenoon  there. 

Thursday,  Mrs.  Marcy  the  wife  of  Ex.  Gov.  Marcy  kindly  gave 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  females  a  ride  around  the  Capitol  and  George- 
town. A  very  pleasant  ride.  We  called  at  Mrs.  Marcy's  house  for 
a  moment  and  then  returned  to  the  hotel.  After  tea  we  entered  the 
Ladies  Drawing  Room  where  was  a  large  group  of  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  We  spent  the  evening  very  pleasantly  with  them  for 
they  entertained  us  much. 

Friday  morning  the  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  we  were  tempt- 
ed to  walk  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  went  into  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  the  members  had  been  assembled.  Some 
of  them  conversed  with  us  by  wrriting  and  others  stared  at  us  be- 
cause they  perhaps  had  never  heard  about  such  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
I  believe.  Afterwards  we  wrent  to  the  gallery  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  wise  members  speak.  About  noon  we  returned  to 
the  hotel  but  Mr.  Peet  preferred  staying  there  to  hear.  Sometime 
after  tea,  we  went  on  foot  to  the  Capitol  and  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  we  found  that  a  very  large  assem- 
bly had  collected.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  females  took  off  their  bon- 
nets and  shawls,  and  set  before  the  black  boards.  Mr.  Peet  made  a 
short  speech  on  the  mode  of  instruction  and  progress  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  pupils.  Then  we  held  an  exhibition  during  two  hours, 
Mr.  Gamage  held  a  dialogue  with  Mrs.  Gallaudet  which  Mr.  Peet  in- 
terpreted to  the  audience  and  she  also  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  went  down  to  the  hotel  after  our  exhibition  had  passed  off 
briskly. 
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Saturday.  Soon  after  breakfast  we  went  and  visited  the  Magne- 
tic Telegraph  office.  The  telegraph  invented  by  Professor  Morse 
transmits  intelligence  to  Baltimore.  It  was  a  great  curiosity  to  us 
indeed.  Prof.  Morse  cheerfully  gave  us  an  experiment  of  the  tele- 
graph. Soon  after  we  had  arrived  at  the  hotel,  according  to  my 
cousin  Mrs.  Black's  request,  we  rode  with  her  to  the  Observatory, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  from  viewing  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  went  down  to  a  room 
in  which  there  were  a  great  many  artificial  globes  and  telescopes. 
We  visited  the  Congressional  Burying  ground  two  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, and  were  interested  in  reading  the  inscriptions  on  several  of 
the  tombs  and  again  resumed  our  ride  to  the  Navy  yard,  where  we 
saw  a  great  many  kinds  of  ships  of  War  for  a  good  deal  of  time. 
Having  been  satisfied  to  look  at  the  machinery  up  stairs,  I  accident- 
ally tumbled  down  stairs,  and  turned  pale  and  soon  the  workmen 
caught  hold  of  me.  They  were  kind  to  ask  me  if  I  was  hurt  but  I 
told  them  I  was  not.  I  said  to  myself  "  It  is  better  for  me  to  tell 
in  a  newspaper  that  I  have  broken  my  name  into  three  pieces  and 
must  have  another  new  name."  We  left  for  the  hotel  where  we 
soon  dined.  After  tea  we  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Dix  to 
spend  the  evening  with  his  family.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much 
and  had  a  very  fine  time  with  them.  We  had  very  agreeable  re- 
freshments. 

Sunday.  At  10  o'clock  we  went  to  meeting  in  the  Capitol  and  I 
saw  that  there  was  a  few  persons  there.  I  was  informed  that  the 
sermon  was  not  very  popular,  and  that  the  clergyman  did  not  preach 
very  well.  At  noon  we  rode  to  the  hotel,  and  I  stepped  out  of  the 
carriage,  but  two  deaf  and  dumb  ladies  were  going  to  dine  with 
Gov.  Marcy  and  family.  I  declined  going  because  I  was  much  fa- 
tigued. I  enjoyed  myself  by  conversing  with  the  deaf  mute  gentle- 
men of  Washington  all  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  all  were 
greatly  interested  in  talking  with  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the 
parlour  for  the  last  time.  We  shook  hands  with  the  gentlemen,  and 
kissed  the  ladies,  and  then  went  to  our  room  where  we  packed  our 
clothes. 

Monday.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  started  for  New-York 
in  the  cars.  We  arrived  at  Baltimore  at  nine  o'clock,  and  break- 
fasted in  a  hurry,  and  then  took  a  ride  in  the  cars  for  Philadelphia. 
We  had  a  real  nice  time  in  the  cars  and  enjoyed  it  much.  We 
reached  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love"  at  three  o'clock  and  dined  in 
Jones's  Hotel,  one  of  the  most  splendid  hotels  in  Philadelphia.   We 
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walked  down  to  the  wharf  and  stopped  and  visited  the  Hall  of  In- 
dependence where  the  delegates  from  the  13  original  colonies  de- 
clared independence.  There  are  two  very  large  portraits  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  "William  Penn  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
We  went  into  the  ferry  boat  for  Camden  from  whence  we  took  the 
cars  for  Jersey  City  through  the  same  places  we  saw  during  our 
journey  to  Camden.  We  arrived  at  New-York  at  11  o'clock — 
while  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  asleep.  They  were  much  over- 
joyed to  see  us  the  next  morning. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTION FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  DEATH. 

On  the  26th  of  Dec,  1845,  Mr.  Peet,  the  president  of  the  above 
Institution,  gave  us  information  that  we  were  invited  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Leonard  street,  New- York,  to  go  there  to  witness  the  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Peale's  Court  of  Death. 

At  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  we  rode  in  three  neat  cars  to  the  city,  and 
when  the  cars  stopped  at  the  corner  of  Bowery  and  Broome  street, 
we  walked  two  by  two  in  a  long  procession  through  Broadway. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  we  were  con- 
ducted into  the  rooms  where  the  great  painting  styled  the  Court  of 
Death  was  exhibited  to  us.  It  measures  24  feet  long,  and  13  feet 
high,  and  embraces  twenty-three  figures,  the  size  of  life.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Peal,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  skilful  artists 
in  the  United  States. 

The  painting  shows  a  subterranean  cavern,  with  two  openings,  one 
on  the  upper  side  of  it  through  which  the  blue  sky  and  foliage  of 
plants  can  be  seen,  and  the  other  on  the  lower  from  which  the  waters 
of  oblivion  are  gliding  along  smoothly  with  not  velocity. 

In  a  gloomy  cavern,  Death  is  a  powerful  relentless  king,  with  a 
stern  but  fixed  countenance,  who  is  seated  on  his  throne  of  obscurity: 
his  extended  arm  is  enveloped  in  thick  dark  drapery,  denoting  author- 
ity. He  has  the  power  over  the  progress  of  time,  and  can  stop  the 
stages  of  life.  Death's  foot,  wrapped  in  drapery,  rests  on  a  lifeless 
corpse  of  a  youth,  as  a  foot-stool,  lying  on  a  rock,  with  his  hair  and 
feet  which  are  washed  by  the  streams  of  oblivion  ;  the  hair  and  feet 
indicate  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  life  unknown. 
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At  the  right  hand  of  Death,  kneels  pleasure  on  the  shore,  whose 
countenance  bears  a  mirthful  expression.  Her  cheeks  are  blooming 
like  roses,  and  beautifully  light  ringlets  of  hair  are  overhung  down 
her  forehead.  She  is  near  a  silver  vase  of  incense,  from  which  the 
vapors  of  the  burning  incense  like  smoke,  form  a  slight  vail  which 
rises  and  hides  the  face  of  Death  so  that  we  cannot  discern  him. 
She  displays  her  beautifully  naked  arm,  and  holding  a  silver  cup  in 
her  small  hand  dips  some  wine  from  a  silver  urn. 

On  her  left  hand  stands  Youth,  attired  in  verdance,  indicating  ju- 
venility. He  expressed  the  vice  of  intemperance  by  resting  his  right 
arm  on  his  head,  and  holding  another  empty  cup  in  his  right  hand 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Behind  the  youth  a  companion  of  intemperance 
covers  his  guilty  face  with  his  hands  with  the  expression  of  the  an- 
guish of  Remorse. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Youth,  Frenzy  throws  himself  to  the  ground  and 
presses  his  head  closely  with  his  hands  in  order  to  prevent  his  scorch- 
ing brain  from  bursting.  In  his  head  the  very  violent  agitation  of 
the  brain  is  the  result  of  intemperance. 

Another  companion  of  intemperance  lying  down,  plunges  his  sharp 
dagger  through  his  heart  ;  the  shadow  of  the  dagger  is  cast  on  his 
naked  breast,  and  his  blood  flows  across  his  breast.  He  who  deci- 
dedly destroys  his  own  life  is  called  Suicide. 

In  the  dismal  cavern  near  the  entrance,  an  old  man,  afflicted  with 
gout  hobbles  from  Pleasure  and  supports  himself  with  an  old  fashioned 
staff :  his  limbs  shake  like  leaves. 

A  nervous  woman  hides  herself  in  her  cloak,  and  exhibits  her  wide 
eyes  full  of  fright.  She  is  unable  to  sleep  in  all  the  night  on  ac- 
count of  the  vexation  of  her  mind.  This  represents  Delirium ^Tre- 
me?is. 

A  sickly  looking  youth  on  a  bed,  afflicted  with  fever.  He  opens 
his  shirt  for  desire  that  his  breast  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air  to  allay  his  heat. 

A  figure  in  the  shadowy  cavern  stands  behind  these  companions 
of  disease,  rends  her  clothes  and  pulls  her  hair  off  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  hope.     This  represents  Despair. 
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In  the  foreground,  a  vigorous  warrior  with  a  malicious  countenance, 
wearing  a  hemlet  on  his  head,  bears  a  shield  for  his  own  defence. 
He  breaks  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  does  violence  to  the 
people  thereof.  He  is  standing  over  the  desolate  and  defenceless  wife 
of  a  man  killed  in  war,  throwing  herself  to  the  ground  with  her  na- 
ked and  helpless  infant,  and  he  does  not  kill  them.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a  long  sword  spotted  with  blood. 

An  impetuous  incendiary  named  Desolation,  preceding  the  warrior, 
bears  two  flaming  torches,  lights  her  path,  and  runs  forward  with  ve- 
hemence and  intrepidity.  The  light  on  her  form  and  visage  is 
brightly  shed  by  the  flames  of  the  blazing  flames. 

A  meager-faced  woman  with  her  clinching  hands  on  her  breast  in 
form  of  the  letter  X,  rushes  behind  the  warrior.  This  represents 
Famine. 

Behind  her,  Pestilence  rushes  on,  placing  her  forked  fingers  upon 
her  nose,  and  presses  her  mouth  with  ber  hand  to  stop  bad  smells  of 
the  exhalation  from  the  dead  bodies  destroyed  in  war. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Death,  Old  Age,  a  virtuous  christian  with 
his  stretching  hands  who  approaches  Death  in  submission  to  his  de- 
cree, is  supported  by  his  beautiful  daughter,  Virtue.  He  fearlessly 
bends  over  the  wTaters  of  oblivion,  the  verge  of  which  his  foot  begins 
to  touch.  The  faded  purple  of  his  worldly  greatness  by  degrees  falls 
from  his  shoulders,  and  the  edge  of  it  is  white.  Virtue  stands  with 
her  old  father  with  her  arm  around  him,  and  directs  her  eyes  full  of 
faith  toward  Heaven. 

The  painting  mentions  that  our  bodies  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
must  be  subject  to  death.  Adam  and  Eve  were  liable  to  death  by  the 
transgression  of  God's  commandment.  A  text  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  says,  "  in  the  day  thou  shalt  eat  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die." 

We  must  die  as  the  effect  of  the  inheritance  of  a  sinful  nature  from 
our  first  parents.  We  cannot  escape  from  death,  but  can  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  sin  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Mankind  on  the  earth  are,  in  many  instances,  killed  by  sickness, 
accidents  and  in  battles. 

We  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  walk  in  the  path  of  right- 
eousness, and  when  our  life  will  be  ended,  we  may  find  a  happy  and 
peaceful  home  in  Heaven. 


PROGRAMME. 


To  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  ex-officio 
visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

Francis  Hall, 

Henry  E.  Davies,  Esquires, 

Committee  of  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

Gentlemen — I  submit  the  following  statement,  embracing  in  detail 
the  number  of  classes,  the  names  of  the  pupils,  teacher,  standing  and 
course  of  study  of  each  class,  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee  in 
conducting  the  examination. 

The  condition  of  the  domestic  department  will  best  be  learned 
from  a  personal  inspection.  No  apology,  I  trust,  will  be  needed  for 
any  aparent  want  of  neatness  which  may  be  observed;  the  additions 
to,  and  alterations  in,  the  main  building  interfering  unavoidably,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  order  and  cleanliness  which  would  otherwise 
be  preserved. 

The  teaching  of  mechanic  trades,  although  a  feature  incidental 
in  our  system  of  education,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The 
experience  of  every  year  increases  the  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement,  which  secures  to  the  skilful  artisan  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  that  state  of  dependence  to  which  his  misfortune  would 
otherwise  consign  him,  and  renders  him  a  useful  member  of  the  body 
politic. 

The  male  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  friends, 
or  their  own,  are  employed  in  the  intervals  of  study  and  relaxation, 
at  the  following  trades  : 
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In  the  book-bindery,  under  Mr.  Miller,       38 


do 

cabinet  shop,     do 

Mr. 

Genet, 

20 

do 

tailor's   shop,     do 

Mr. 

Trask, 

20 

do 

shoe  shop,          do 

Mr. 

Sanger, 

32 

do 

garden,               do 
unemployed, 

Mr. 

Mead, 

2 
1 

113 

Plain  sewing,  tailoring  and  dress-making  are  taught  to  such  of  the 
females  as  prefer  these  occupations.  Specimens  of  handicraft  will 
be  shown  the  committee. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  school  room,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  eleven  classes,  which  are  indicated  in  the  reverse  order 
of  their  standing,  as  follows  : 

ELEVENTH  CLASS, 
I.     Names. 


Males. 

Adelmar  Cross, 
Zenas  Garrybrandt, 
James  W.  Clarkson, 
Theron  Jennings, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
John  McVay, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Robert  Starring, 
John  Witschief, 
George  R.  Rice, 
Gerard  LeDue, 
Henry  Haight, 
Males  12. 


Females. 

Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
Mary  Barry, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Mary  McCarty, 
Cornelia  Anderson. 


Females  7.  Total  19. 

Teacher,  T.  A.  Spofford. 


II.     Standing. 


This  class  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  pupils  who  en- 
tered after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  have  been  under 
instruction  from  six  to  ten  months. 
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III.    Studies. 


1.   The  Alphabet. ,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons."  This  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed 173  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  nouns,  the  use  of  the  tran- 
sitive verbs,  of  the  prepositions,  the  present,  perfect  and  future  tenses 
of  the  verb  and  the  present  participle,  the  different  articles,  the  proj 
nouns,  and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons. 


TENTH  CLASS, 


Males. 

John  Thompson, 
George  W.  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
Joseph  Pinney, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Joseph  De  Hart, 
Theodore  Mattison, 
Charles  M.  Parker, 
George  Cross, 
Ozias  Getman, 
William  Chistney. 

Males  11. 


I.     Names. 


Females, 

Emily  Hogenkamp, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Olive  Dye, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Margette  Hunt, 
Ann  Elizabeth  SharotP 
Phebe  Overton. 


Females  7.  Total  18. 

Teacher ,  J  W.  Conelin. 
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II.     Standing. — One  year, 
III.  Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written, 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons."  This  class  has  gone  over  and  reviewed 
173  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  the  use  of  the  transitive 
verbs,  of  the  preposition,  the  present,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the 
verb,  and  present  participle,  the  pronouns  and  miscellaneous  questions 
and  answers. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons."  The  class  has  gone  over  and  reviewed 
eleven  lessons. 


NINTH  CLASS, 
I.     Names. 


Males. 

Orville  L.  Wallace, 
Nathaniel  Henry  Chesebro, 
Ahira  G.  Webster, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins, 
William  Breg, 
Devotion  W.  Spicer, 
Matthew  Clark, 
John  B.  Golder, 
James  E.  M.  Coffin. 


Females, 

Eunice  McCoy, 
Eleanor  Langlois 
Ariadna  P.   Chesebro. 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Elizabeth  A.  Easton, 
Catharine  Blauvelt, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 
Lucinda  Emelina  Hills, 
Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 
Mary  F.  Casler, 
Maria  Louisa  Bower. 


Males  9.  Females   11.  Total  20. 

Teacher,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 
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II.     Standing. — One  year. 
III.    Studies. 

1.  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons ."■■  The  class' have  learned  212  lessons 
in  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives, 
the  formation  of  the  plural,  the  inflections  of  verbs  in  the  actual 
present,  in  the  habitual  present,  in  the  perfect  and  future,  and  in  the 
preterite  or  imperfect  tenses — the  government  of  the  present  of  the 
infinitive  by  the  verbs,  love,  hate,  wish,  and  hope,  the  use  of  the  de- 
finite article,  the  pronouns  and  their  declensions,  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position, both  in  connecting  an.  intransitive  verb  with  an  objective, 
and  in  connecting  two  nouns,  the  conjunction  and,  the  preposition  of, 
the  verb  have,  as  the  mark  of  property,  of  possession,  the  possessives 
of  nouns,  numbers  as  far  as  one  thousand,  both  in  words,  figures  and 
in  the  roman  letters,  and  tables  of  the  divisions  of  time  with  the  use 
of  those  divisions  in  marking  the  time  of  events  and  determining  the 
tenses  of  verbs. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons."  Three  sections  treating  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God — moral  and  social  duties,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

5.  Articulation.  The  ability  of  each  member  of  the  class  to  pro- 
nounce articulate  sounds  has  been  subjected  to  a  patient  test.  Some 
found  it  difficult,  or  impossible  to  utter  a  single  elementary  sound, 
while  others  could  pronounce  but  one  or  two,  Of  the  whole  number, 
.six  have  been  selected  whose  partial  hearing,  or  flexibility  of  the 
organs  of  speech  have  rendered  it  advisable  to  give  them  instruction 
in  this  branch. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS 
I      Name?. 


Males, 

James  Miller, 
David  Havens, 
John  Weaver, 
Hines  Moore, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Ananias  C.  Brundige, 
Wm.  Rosenkrantz, 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  A.    McKean, 
Aaron  Lee  Cuffee 
John  Simlar, 
John  Hurley. 

Males  12  Females 


Females. 
Maria  Willis, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Laura  Jones, 
Caroline   Cornwall, 
Emeline  L.  Golden, 


5.  Total  17. 

Teacher,  Samuel  Porter. 


II.     Standing. — Two  years, 
!  HI.     Studies* 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons"  The  class  have  proceeded  from  lesson 
122  to  231,  and  have  reviewed  portions  of  the  same  repeatedly. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Frequent  exercises  in  writing  numbers,  in  counting, 
and  in  Addition,  Multiplication  and  Subtraction. 

3.  Sabbath  Lessons.  Scripture  history  till  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary, and  since  that  time,  the  "  Scripture  Lessons"  as  far  as  to  the 
second  lesson  of  section  IV. 
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SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

J.   E.  Ling,  Catharine  Sullivan, 

George  Driscall,  Augusta  Hahn, 

James  S.  Wells,  Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton9 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Lucy  Gilbert, 

James  M.  Camp,  Hannah  Seymour, 

John  Stock,  Joanna  Bently, 

Wilbur  Smith,  Martha  D.  Buck, 

William  Wright,  Lydia  A.  Ballou, 

Gustavus  0.  Gilbert,  Elizabeth  Irwin, 

Abram  L.  Briggs.  Amanda  E.  Ashley. 

Males  10.  Females  10.  Total  20. 

Teacher,  D.  E.   Bartlett. 

II.  Standing. — Two  years. 

III.     Studies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons"  finished- from  page  130  and  reviewed — 
embracing  the  inflections  of  verbs  in  the    present,    past    and    future 
tenses,  indicative,  the  active,  and  passive  form  of -the  verb,  the  use  of 
prepositions  ;  a  few  adverbs — various  forms  of  interrogation  and  the 
syntax  of  simple  sentences  in  general. 

2.  Original  Composition.  Writing  from  model  sentences,  forming 
sentences  upon  given  words,  letter  writing,  short  narratives,  descrip- 
tions of  objects,  question  and  answer. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication 
and  Division. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons."  The  class  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
seventeenth  lesson. 

5.  Articulation.  Instruction  has  been  given  with  some  success  to 
eight  members  of  this  class  who  were  deemed  capable  of  being  be- 
nefitted by  this  exercise,  all  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  from 
early  childhood  to  utter  a  number  of  words,  and,  by  efforts  to  speak 
to  their  friends,  they  have  been  led  to  exercise  their  vocal  organs  so 
as  to  render  them  somewhat  active  although  only  one  of  them  retains 
sufficient  power  of  hearing,  to  aid  in  any  degree  the  use  of  speech. 
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SIXTH   CLASS. 


I.  Names, 


Females. 

Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Helen  E.  Milmine, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 

Eliza  Lighthall. 


Males. 

Benjamin  Cilley, 
George  Risley, 
Milton  A.  Jones, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Milmine, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Cyrenius  Montfort, 
William  H.  Rider, 
Robert  J.  Martling, 
James  H.  Winslow. 
Jefferson  Houston. 

Males  15.  Females  4.  Total  19. 

Teacher,  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

« 

II.   Standing. — Three  years. 
III.    Studies. 

1.  "Course  of  Instruction,  Part  17."  The  class  have  gone  over 
and  reviewed  90  pages  of  this  book,  embracing  the  history  of  man, 
the  chapter  on  comparison  and  the  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

2.  Original  Compositions.  Simple  narratives,  and  letter  writing, 
question  and  answer. 


3.  Arithmetic.     Four  rules,  viz:  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipli- 
cation and  Division,  and  some  of  the  tables  of  moneys  and  weights. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons. 
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FIFTH  CLASS. 
I.    Names. 


Males. 
William  H.  Mills, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
John  Harrison, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Truman   Grommon, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Patrick  Harrington. 

Males  11. 


Females. 

Meribah  Cornell, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Silence  Taber, 
Janette    Wallace, 
Margaret  Harrington, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Josephine   G.   Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck. 


Females  8.  Total  19. 

Teacher,  Thomas  Gallaudet 


1J.  Standing. — Three  years. 
III.    Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instructon,  Part  II"  embracing  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  class,  the  Natural  History  of  Birds. 

2.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

3.  A  weekly  exercise  of  writing  down  the  events  of  the  week  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal. 

4.  Original  Composition. 

5.  Instructions  in  letter  writing. 

6.  "  Scripture  Lessons."  This  comprises  a  description  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  together  with  short  notices  of 
the  more  important  personages  of  Sacred  History.  It  also  teaches 
the  pupil  his  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow  creatures,  and  gives 
him  some  ideas  respecting  the  future  state. 


The  class  has  gone  as  far  as 
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7.  Articulation.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  whole  class 
immediately  after  the  regulation  was  fixed,  devoting  twenty  minutes 
each  day  to  the  exercise  of  articulation.  The  majority  of  them  were 
able  to  sound  the  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet;  seven  could  utter 
quite  a  number  of  sounds,  and  two  could  read  tolerably  well  from  a 
book.  It  was  soon  found  that  only  seven  or  eight  could  be  practi- 
cally benefitted  and  these  only  to  a  very  little  extent.  Two  pupils, 
a  brother  and  sister,  who  became  deaf  in  early  childhood,  and  conse- 
quently still  retain  much  recollection  of  spoken  language,  with  suffi- 
cient time  and  perseverance  might  be  made  to  converse  with  con- 
siderable fluency. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
I.    Names. 


Males. 

George  P.  Archer, 
John  T.  Bell, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
James  O.  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweet  wan, 


Males  9. 


Females. 

Elizabeth  Austin, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Caroline  E.  Bronson, 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Eliza  Ann  White, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken. 

Females  11.  Total  20. 


Teacher,  O.  W.  Morris* 
If-  Standing. — Four  years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  77,"  through  84  pages. 

2.  "  Mitchell9  s  Primary  Geography7'     Twenty-eight  lessons,  with 
the  use  of  the  maps. 
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3.  "  Smith's  Arithmetic. 
with  practical  examples. 


The  simple  rules,  and  federal  money, 


4.  Reading.  Books  from  the  library,  weekly  newspapers  have 
been  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

5.  Chirography. 

6.  The  Bible.  Abstracts  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  persons 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  record,  and  a  few  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  have  been  studied  on  the  Sabbath. 

7.  Articulation.  A  trial  was  made  with  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  class  and  continued  till  it  became  evident  that  no  success  was 
likely  to  be  realized  by  farther  efforts.  Since  then,  instruction  has 
has  been  given  to  only  four,  and  of  but  one  of  these  can  the  expec- 
tation be  indulged  that  the  results  will  be  permanently  beneficial. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  A.  Hall, 
John  Godfrey,. 
William  Donly, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 
George  A.  Bur  well, 
Selah  Wait, 
Wm.  H.  WTeeks, 
Solomon  Chappie, 


Females. 

Edith  Lagrange, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Olive  Breg, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Phebe  A.  D.  Covert. 
Louisa  M.  Young, 
Martha  A.  Hibbard, 


Males  9. 


Females!.  Total  16. 

Teacher,  J.  Van  Nostranb. 


II.  Standing. — Five  years. 

III.  Studies. 

Natural  Philosophy.     "  Class  Book  of  Nature,''  100  pages,  com- 
prising the  lessons  on  the  universe  and  the  structure  of  man. 
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*    2.  Geography.      "  Morse's  Geography/-'     "  definitions  and  expla- 
nations," "general  and  comprehensive  views." 

3.  Composition.  Exercises  on  words,  idiomatic  phrases,  abstracts 
of  lessons,  journal,  letters,  &c. 

4.  Grammar.  This  science  is  illustrated  and  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school  room,  and  by  lessons  se- 
lected from  the  second  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

5.  Arithmetic.  "  Smith's  Arithmetic,"  through  the  compound 
rules,  Fractions  and  Interest. 

6.  Book  keeping  and  mercantile  forms  explained  and  illustrated 
practically. 

7.  Reading.  Newspapers,  books,  &c.  with  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

8.  Sabbath  lessons.  Selected  portions  of  the  Scriptures  studied 
with  the  Union  Questions.  Compositions  on  subjects  selected  from 
the  Bible,  generally  historical.      Sabbath  Lectures  copied. 

9.  Articulation.  Foi  the  purpose  of  Ascertaining  what  members 
of  the  class  were  fit  subjects  for  instruction  in  this  branch,  a  series  of 
exercises  was  commenced,  embracing  all.  After  a  few  weeks  of  la- 
borious effort,  it  was  apparent  that  only  four  of  the  class  could  be 
instructed  in  articulation  to  any  available  extent.  With  respect  to 
these  four,  there  has  been  no  very  perceptible  improvement.  As  all 
of  them  are  able  to  read  with  more  or  less  facility,  the  exercises 
have  chiefly  consisted  in  reading,  with  such  particular  instruction  as 
each  case  appeared  to  demand. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 

i 

I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  Condit  Acker, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
Ebenezer  S.  Barton, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Hills, 
George  Erastus  Ketcham, 
John  White  Mumby, 
John  Leslie  Pickering, 
John  Fenton  Rapp, 
John  Telfair  Southwick, 
John  S.  Webster. 

Males  10e 


Females. 

Lavinia  Brock, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Emily  A.  Hills, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Elizabeth  Mather, 
Isabella  McDougal, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Anna  Maria  Vail, 
Charlotte  H.  Webster. 


Females  10. 


Total  20. 


Teacher,  J.  A.  Cary. 
II.  Standing. — Six  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Geography.  "  Morse's  Geography"  has  been  used  as  the  text 
book.  Portions  of  this  work  have  been  committed  to  memory  and 
accurately  recited,  and  the  rest  from  time  to  time  carefully  read  pre- 
paratory to  examination  each  week.  Geographical  compositions  have 
been  required  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

2.  Grammar.  The  "  Developments  of  verbs"  in  the  "  course  of 
instruction."  Also  daily  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  Grammar 
in  written  exercises  and  explanations  of  printed  lessons,  together 
with  a  review  of  definitions  and  frequent  parsing  exercises. 

3.  Arithmetic.  "  Smith's  Arithmetic"  has  been  used,  the  class 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  182  page,  and  original  sums  have 
also  been  given  particularly  in  Reduction,  Fractions  and  Simple  and 
Compound  Interest. 
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4.  Natural  History.  The  portion  of  the  "  course  of  instruction" 
which  relates  to  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  In  con- 
nection with  the  printed  lessons,  facts  collected  from  various  sources 
have  been  communicated  by  signs,  and  the  pupils  have  been  required 
to  embody  the  information  thus  given  in  evening  compositions. 

5.  The  Dictionary.  Lessons  have  been  given  in  /Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, and  constant  use  of  the  Dictionary  has  been  insisted  on  in 
the  daily  reading  of  books. 

6.  Lectures.  These  have  been  of  a  varied  character.  The  de- 
sign of  some  has  been  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  common  sense 
views  of  the  world;  of  others  to  give  suitable  hints  on  education, 
business  pursuits  and  other  practical  subjects.  A  course,  em- 
bracing familiar  lectures  on  some  of  the  sciences  and  reading  to 
the  class  by  signs,  select  portions  of  scientific  works,  has  awakened 
much  interest. 

7.  Original  Compositions — On  subjects  connected  with  their 
studies,  a  weekly  journal,  letters,  etc. 

8.  "  The  Bibles  The  XII  volume  of  Union  Questions  has  been 
used  each  Saturday  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bible  lesson  for  the 
Sabbath.  The  lessons  have  embraced  a  summary  view  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

9.  Articulation.  Five  of  the  members  of  this  class  so  far  retain 
their  hearing  and  speech  as  to  justify  some  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment in  their  articulation.  A  portion  of  each  day  has  been  devoted 
to  them  and  with  some  benefit 

FIRST  CLASS. 

I,  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Ackley,  Hannah  A.  Avery, 

Isaac  H.  Benedict,  Delia  Bliss, 

Cornelius  Cuddeback,  Marion  Lyndes, 

Clark  Thomas,  Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 

Elizabeth  Sherlock. 

Males  4.  Females  5.  Total  9. 

Taught  by  the  President. 
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II.  Standing.     Seven  year.*, 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Alphabetic  Language.  The  chief  object  of  a  teacher's  efforts 
is  to  impart  to  his  pupils  a  knowledge  of  written  language.  With- 
out reference  to  particular  text  books,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  aim  with  this  class  has  been  during  the  year  to  improve 
their  style  of  writing,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  specific  facts. 
The  means  employed  have  been,  constructing  original  sentences  on 
given  words  and  peculiar  idioms;  the  writing  of  narratives,  definitions 
and  compositions  on  subjects  selected  by  themselves  or  suggested 
by  their  teacher. 

2.  Geography.  "  Morses  Geography,"  comprising  British  Ameri- 
ca, the  United  States,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

3.  Journal — in  which  have  been  recorded  the  more  important  in- 
cidents of  daily  occurrence. 

4.  Arithmetic.  The  ground  rules"  have  been  reviewed,  and  Re- 
duction and  Interest  have  been  attended  to,  and  practical  examples 
illustrating  given  rules  have  been  furnished. 

5.  The  Bible.  The  use  made  of  this  sacred  book  has  been  to  re- 
quire condensed  views  of  the  historical  portions,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  most  prominent  personages  whose  lives  are  recorded 
in  the  text.     Specimens  will  be  furnished  the  Committee. 

6.  Articulation.  The  attention  of  the  teacher  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  single  individual  who  retains  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
recollection  of  articulate  sounds,  and  ability  to  utter  them  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  tone  of  voice. 

Note.  The  committee  will  perceive,  that  in  addition  to  the  usual 
subjects  of  study  heretofore  enumerated,  that  of  Articulation  is  now 
included  in  the  schedule.  With  regard  to  the  practical  benefits  to 
be  hoped  for  from  this  branch  of  instruction,  it  may  be  premature 
from  the  trial  of  only  eight  months,  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
The  experience   of  the   Institution  thus  far,  however,  has  led  to  no 
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change  of  views  from  those  hitherto  entertained  and  recorded  in  some 
of  our  annual  reports  ;  that  little  real  utility  is  to  be  expected  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  that  retain  a  remembrance  of  vocal  sounds  or  a 
remnant  of  hearing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

President 


REPORT 

Of  the  Attending  Physician, 


Submitted  January  12,  1847. 

The  undersigned.  Physician  to  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  the  honor  to  submit  to 
its  Board  of  Directors  the  following 

REPORT. 

For  the.  past  year  the  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  generally 
good,  though  it  has  in  a  measure  suffered  from  the  causes  of  disease 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vacation,  a  number  of  pupils  were  attacked  with  dysen- 
tery. Later,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  several  had  intermittent 
fever  and  two  had  a  severe  form  of  congestive  fever.  One  of  these 
died.  After  this  a  pupil  who  had  not  been  ill  during  the  prevalence 
of  dysentery,  was  attacked  with  this  disease,  which  proving  haemor- 
rhagic  terminated  fatally.  At  present  all  the  pupils  enjoy  excellent 
health. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution,  is  the  best 
digest  of  statistical  matter  yet  published  concerning  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  this  digest  there  results  the  conclusion  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  have  been  admitted  for 
instruction,  were  born  deaf,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  remain- 
der became  deaf  at  a  very  early  age,  thus  leaving  but  a  very  few 
cases  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  medical  treatment.  This  conclusion 
was  digested  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Peet  from  materials  furnished 
by  nearly  all  the  Institutions  of  Europe  and  America,  and  can  there- 
fore be  relied  on  as  a  guide  as  well  for  the  future  as  the  present, 
Besides  the  writers  casual  observation  at  the  Institution  for  ten  years, 
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and  his  experience  in  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  added  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Itard,  Physician  to  the  Institution  of  Paris,  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Still  some  cases  remain  sus- 
ceptible of  relief  or  cure,  and  for  this  reason  the  writer  submits  his 
experience.  During  his  connection  for  twelve  years  with  a  hospital 
of  over  eighty  children  on  the  Long  Island  Farms,  he  had  many  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, and  examining  after  death  many  cases  where  deafness  obtained 
during  life,  a  detail  of  which  may  not  prove  wholly  uninteresting. 

In  twenty-five  cases  of  death  from  scarletina  wherein  deafness  had 
been  a  prominent  symptom,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eustachian 
tubes  on  being  examined,  presented  a  character  similar  to  the  throat 
and  nostrils  being  more  or  less  changed,  probably  very  red  during 
life,  but  after  death  pale  and  thickened  or  softened,  and  uniformly 
covered  with  a  thin  glazy  secretion,  in  which  floated  a  great  number 
of  ash-colored  shreds,  probably  changed  coagulable  lymph,  certainly 
not  the  natural  mucous  secretion  of  these  membranes.  This  state  ex- 
tended uniformly  through  the  eustachian  tubes  quite  into  the  tympa- 
num, in  which  some  of  this  changed  secretion  was  always  discovera- 
ble. The  membranes  lining  the  external  meatus,  partook  of  the 
state  of  the  skin,  the  natural  secretion  of  wax  seemed  to  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  suspended,  and  the  membrane  covered  with  many 
minute  points,  from  which  issued,  appeared  to  have  issued,  or  to  have 
been  about  to  issue,  a  sero  purulent  secretion  instead  of  wax. 

In  fifteen  cases  of  death  from  measles,  where  symptoms  of  deafness 
occurred  during  their  progress,  the  membrane  of  the  eustachian  tube 
and  tympanum,  exhibited  on  examination,  traces  of  red  vessels,  rami- 
fying in  every  direction  together  with  a  remarkable  dryness,  as  if 
the  mucous  secretion  had  been  suspended  some  time  before  death.  The 
membrane  of  the  external  meatus  shewed  that  the  secretion  of  wax 
had  been  interrupted  also.  So  the  exanthemata  affect  every  portion 
of  the  tegumentary  system.  The  lining  membranes  of  the  auditory 
passages  of  the  vagina,  uterus  and  bladder  suffer  alike  with  the  skin. 

Proceeding  from  that  derangement  which  occurs  throughout  the 
tegumentary  system,  deafness  becomes  a  common  sympton  connected 
with  all  the  exanthemata,  and  should  it  endure  after  recovery  from 
scarletina,  or  measles,  or  small-pox,  or  eruptive  typhus,  the  membranes 
lining  the  auditory  passages  have  not  resumed  their  natural  secretion, 
pari  passu  with  the  skin  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  the  eusta- 
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chian  tube  is  partially  closed,  ulceration  is  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  external  meatus,  abscess  to  form  within  the  tympanum,  and  deaf- 
ness becomes  permanent.  Besides  in  many  such  cases  there  has  lain 
dormant  a  scrofulous  vice,  which  excited  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
diseases,  forms  a  new  element  to  demand  serious  consideration,  likely 
to  render  ulceration  unmanageable,  should  it  occur,  or  to  form  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  a  returning  state  of  health  in  the  membrances  of 
the  auditory  passages. 

Children  of  the  age  of  one  year  or  under,  become  deaf  from  the 
effect  of  simple  forms  of  fever,  because  the  head  at  this  age  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  body,  and  because  the  auditory  apparatus 
is  not  yet  perfected.  The  temporal  bone  has  not  yet  become  petrous, 
and  being  still  penetrated  with  vessels  of  a  considerable  size,  expo- 
ses the  auditory  nerve  to  disorganization  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  propelled  towards  it,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent. 
Besides,  fever  at  this  age  often  terminates  in  abscess  of  one  or  both 
ears,  and  if  the  abscess  form  within  the  tympanum,  deafness  becomes 
permanent. 

To  cure  deafness,  two  indications  present,  first  to  prevent  ulceration, 
second,  to  restore  the  membrances  to  a  healthy  secretion. 

For  the  first  alteratives  succeed,  and  for  the  second,  alteratives  are 
preferable. 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla  made  after  the  old  formula  to  which  may 
advantageously  be  added  the  root  of  rumex  crispus,  and  the  tinctures 
of  the  bark  of  prinos  vcrticillatus  and  chymaphilla  umbellata  is  a 
remedy  of  the  first  importance  ;  next  the  muriate  of  lime,  an  old 
remedy  now  much  neglected;  and  lastly,  sodine  and  its  preparations 
make  up  the  chapter  of  internal  remedies.  Blisters  kept  perpetually 
discharging,  placed  behind  the  ears  or  on  the  arms  alternately,  form 
the  remedies  to  be  applied  externally.  The  fauces  must  be  well  rub- 
bed with  a  smooth  piece  of  alum  twice  a  week,  to  be  occasionally 
alternated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  when  the  tonsils 
are  prominent,  with  the  solid  caustic  not  to  be  heavily  applied. 
Lastly,  the  external  meatus  must  be  cleansed  once  a  day  with  warm 
brandy  or  warm  brandy  and  water;  or  a  solution  of  sodine  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  of  prinos  verticillatus.  Perseverance  in  this  course 
for  months,  some  times  for  more  than  a  year,  finally  ends  with  com- 
plete success,  provided  the  treatment  have  commenced  before  the 
disorganization  of  the  external  or  internal  ear,  and  this  admits  of 
illustration  by  cases  in  detail. 
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A  child  at  ten  years,  scrofulous  diathesis,  with  both  ears  in  a  state 
of  ulceration,  said  to  have  been  induced  by  scarlet  fever,  was  brought 
to  the  farms  in  June  1833.  The  lining  membranes  of  both  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  passages  were  destroyed  and  the  ears  discharged  a 
bloody  saines;  the  bones  were  in  progress  of  ulceration,  and  the  child 
totally  deaf.  In  one  ear  the  ulceration  could  not  be  checked,  the 
cochlea  came  away,  ulceration  progressed,  one  side  of  the  face  became 
paralyzed  and  the  child  died  six  moaths  after  admission. 

On  examination  post  mortem,  ulceration  was  found  to  have  exten- 
ded through  the  temporal  bone  to  the  dura  mater,  and  thence  to  the 
brain.  In  progress  of  ulceration,  the  canal  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
where  it  crosses  the  tympanum,  had  become  penetrated,  and  the 
nerve  destroyed  at  that  place.  This  accounted  for  the  paralysis. 
Two  other  cases  terminated  in  the  same  way  from  unmanageable  scro- 
fulous ulceration  of  the  ear  extending  through  the  bone  to  the  brain. 

A  girl  at  five  years,  red  hair,  fair  complexion,  apparently  robust, 
had  scarletina  in  May,  1833.  On  the  third  day  she  became  deaf  and 
remained  so  after  recovery.  The  ears  soon  began  to  discharge  a 
sanious  ichor  extremely  offensive,  and  the  child  complained  of  pain. 
On  examination  the  whole  external  auditory  passages  were  in  a  state 
of  ulceration  ;  ordered  the  ears  to  be  cleansed  with  a  solution  of 
iodine;  a  course  of  sarsaparilla  internally  with  nitric  acid;  occasion- 
ally a  little  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  behind 
the  ears  every  fourteen  days.  After  a  month,  one  ear  began  to  im- 
prove, but  the  other  grew  worse,  the  tympanum  became  ulcerated, 
and  finally  destroyed.  This  ear  was  washed  with  weak  brandy  and 
water,  and  occasionally  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
The  child  occasionally  suffered  great  pain.  After  four  months,  the 
small  bones  came  away,  and  lastly,  after  six  months  the  cochlea, 
more  perfect  than  it  could  have  been  dissected.  The  child  now  suf- 
fered less  pain,  the  discharge  diminished  daily,  and  finally  after  two 
years  of  treatment  constantly  pursued  of  blistering  behind  the  ears, 
sarsaparilla  and  nitric  acid,  with  occasionally  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  occasional  attention  to  the  bowels,  the  child  was  'pronounced 
cured,  hearing  perfect  with  one  ear,  and  some  with  the  other,  though 
the  cochlea  had  come  away.  The  cure  remained  permanent,  and  the 
child  was  bound  out  three  years  after, 

A  girl  aged  eight  years,  dark  hair,  dark  complexion,  thick  upper 
lip,  had  scarletina  in  June,  1833.     She  exhibited  no  systems  of  deaf- 
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ness  for  the  first  five  days.  When  the  eruption  "began  to  desquamate, 
she  grew  deaf  and  the  ears  soon  after  began  to  discharge.  They 
were  cleansed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  occasion- 
ally with  brandy  and  water.  Blisters  were  applied  over  the  mastoid 
processes;  sarsaparilla  and  nitric  acid,  with  occasionally  a  little 
quinine  to  be  alternated  with  Lugols'  solution,  and  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs.  In  four  months  the  ears  were  apparently  cured. 
Two  weeks  after,  the  eyes  began  to  suffer  a  genuine  scrofulous  in- 
flamation.  They  remained  bad  two  months,  then  became  apparently 
well,  but  then  the  ears  had  commenced  their  old  discharge,  and  the 
child  was  deaf  again.  One  ear  now  grew  rapidly  worse  ;  the  tym- 
panum ulcerated,  the  small  bones  came  away,  and  finally  the  cochlea. 
After  this,  the  discharge  ceased  from  both  ears.  Another  attack  of 
ophthalmia  now  came  on,  but  the  child  finally  recovered  from  both, 
and  was  pronounced  well,  after  two  years  and  six  months  constant 
treatment,  taking  unceasingly,  sarsaparilla  and  Lugols'  solution  alter- 
nated with  nitric  acid,  and  having  blisters  applied  every  two  weeks 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears.  The  writer  remarks, 
that  few  parents  would  persevere  so  long,  but  rather  letting  the 
disease  have  its  course,  be  contented  with  a  child  either  blind  or  deaf, 
or  lament  over  a  child's  deafness,  when  too  late  to  hope  a  cure. 

With  regard  to  cases  less  tedious  and  difficult,  the  writer  followed 
the  one  rule  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  deafness  ensued  after  an 
attack.  He  ordered  blisters  to  be  applied  immediately,  and  repeated 
them  once  in  two  weeks  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  gave  the 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  with  Lugols'  solution  and  nitric  or  muriatic 
acids,  and  occasionally  sulphate  of  quinine,  attended  every  morning 
to  the  state  of  the  child's  digestive  organs  and  finally  had  the  grati- 
fication to  know  that  he  had  succeeded.  For  six  years  the  writer 
followed  the  above  course.  He,  then,  witnessed  on  several  occasions 
that  children  under  treatment,  broke  out  with  varied  cutaneous  erup- 
tions not  allied  either  to  itch  or  to  exanthemata,  and  that  when  after 
a  period  of  treatment  without  much  success,  these  eruptions  appeared, 
the  ears  ceased  discharging,  the  throat  recovered  its  natural  condition, 
and  the  hearing  became  perfectly  restored.  He  could  not  always 
refer  these  eruptions  to  previously  described  heads,  he  can  only  say 
that  they  were  mostly  of  a  pustula  character.  He  then  began  to  view 
some  of  these  cases  as  either  proceeding  from  the  eruption  previously 
repelled  by  the  atack  of  exanthemata,  or  from  the  eruption  excited 
into  fermentation  by  the  same  attack.  He  looked  around  for  a 
remedy  to  increase  and  develope  this  latent  eruption,  and  in  his 
search  became  acquainted  with  the  bark  ot  prinos  verticillatus. 
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As  with  regard  to  the  exanthemata  if  the  eruption  cannot  be  pro- 
duced upcn  the  skin,  the  patient  must  die  ;  so  as  to  other  cutaneous 
affections,  many  of  which  are  inherited,  if  the  eruption  do  not  ap- 
pear at  the  proper  period,  there  will  follow  not  indeed  death,  yet 
more  or  less  serious  derangement  of  the  system  ;  ophthalmia,  or  deaf- 
ness, or  convulsions,  or  diarrhoea  in  children,  and  dyspnoea,  or  snee- 
zing, or  cramps,  or  fever  in  adults:  and  when  such  a  state  is  suspec- 
ted, a  decoction  of  the  bark  oi  prinos  verticillatus  can  be  relied  on, 
or  the  sarsaparilla  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  bark. 

Case  VI.  A  little  girl  aged  four  years,  had  been  for  a  year  occa- 
sionally subject  to  pain  in  the  ear,  followed  by  deafness.  There  had 
been  no  discharge  from  the  ear,  nor  any  apparent  external  change 
nor  any  swelling  of  the  tonsils  nor  inflammation  of  the  throat.  The 
writer  had  treated  the  mother  ten  years  before  for  thumous  ophthal- 
mia, occasionally  accompanied  with  an  evanescent  eruption,  he  there- 
fore suspected  that  the  child  might  inherit  some  form  of  eruptive 
disease.  He  gave  it  the  tincture  of  prinos  verticillatus  in  the  syrup 
of  sarsaparilla.  In  three  weeks  an  eruption  of  a  pustular  character 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  the  hearing  was  soon  restored.  After  three 
weeks  the  eruption  disappeared.  In  the  following  spring  the  child 
again  became  deaf,  and  the  same  treatment  was  pursued.  He  saw 
nothing  of  the  eruption  but  a  scrofulous  abscess  formed  on  the  right 
cheek  bone.  This  abscess  was  not  healed  till  six  months  after,  the 
sarsaparilla  was  continued,  and  before  the  abscess  healed,  the  hearing 
again  became  perfect  and  remained  so.  May,  1846,  there  has  been, 
no  relapse, 

A  boy  aged  14,  engaged  in  an  apothecary's  shop  at  making  seid- 
litz  powders  and  other  marketable  articles — dark  hair  with  fair  skin — 
after  having  experienced  several  attacks  of  effusion  within  the  knee 
joints,  following  severe  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  was  seized  with  acute 
pain  in  the  ear,  followed  by  dullness  of  hearing.  These  attacks 
succeeded  each  other  repeatedly,  and  the  membrane  of  the  external 
auditory  passages  became  ulcerated.  There  was  an  offensive  dis- 
charge from  the  ears,  and  an  occasional  sense  of  bursting  or  ringing 
followed  by  an  improvement  in  hearing  for  a  short  period  after  each 
sensation  of  bursting.  In  this  condition  he  came  under  treatment  too 
deaf  to  distinguish  ordinary  conversation. 

Diagnosis,  probable  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  eustachian 
tube,  and  certainly  a  considerable  change  in  the  mucus  secreted 
which  partially  closed  the  tube,  pustular  ulceration  of  the   external 
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meatus  extending  over  the  tympanum  which  was  perfect ;  cause  an 
undeveloped  eruption. 

He  was  told  that  his  case  was  not  hopeless  and  that  if  he  would 
persevere  he  might  expect  to  be  cured  in  about  eighteen  months. 
The  treatment  commenced  in  September,  1841  ;  syrup  of  sarsaparilla 
with  tincture  of  prinos  verticillatus,  a  blister  behind  each  ear  every 
fourteenth  day,  the  throat  to  be  touched  twice  a  week  with  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  to  alternate  with  a  piece  of  alum  well  applied,  the 
ears  to  be  cleansed  with  warm  brandy.  He  attended  to  his  business 
constantly,  applied  the  blisters  on  Saturday  nights  and  on  Monday 
morning  pursued  his  labor.  After  several  applications  of  the  blister 
a  copious  crop  of  pustules  appeared  over  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
blistered  surfaces.  The  blisters  were  not  repeated  till  the  pustules 
had  healed.  After  eighteen  months  he  had  greatly  improved  ;  he  had 
experienced  several  sensations  of  bursting,  followed  by  permanent 
improvement.  He  persevered  till  August,  1844,  nearly  three  years, 
when  the  cure  became  complete.  March,  1846,  there  has  been  no  re- 
lapse of  deafness,  though  he  has  experienced  several  severe  colds  du- 
ring the  past  winter.  He  hears  so  well  that  no  person  can  detect  the 
least  deafness,  nor  can  he  detect  it  himself.  The  case  has  been  shown 
to  Mr.  Peet,  President  of  the  Institution,  as  a  proof  of  what  perse- 
verance can  effect  with  common  means. 

Case  VII.  A  boy,  at  5  years,  red  hair,  fair  complexion,  thick  up- 
per lip,  had  been  subject  to  a  pustular  eruption  of  scalp  and  face. 
The  eruption  appeared  -a  few  months  after  birth,  and  from  that  time 
had  not  wholly  disappeared.  There  were  several  children  in  the 
family,  none  of  whom  were  affected  with  eruptions  except  this  one, 
who  was  the  third  child.  The  father  had  contracted  syphilis  in  his 
youth,  and  from  that  time  had  been  occasionally  teased  with  an  erup- 
tion, appearing  on  the  face  axillas  and  the  hands.  The  mother  was  also 
subject  to  an  eruption  appearing  on  the  face.  In  their  anxiety  to  have 
the  child  cured  they  applied  a  secret  remedy,  which,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction, repelled  the  eruption.  Three  weeks  after  the  cure,  they  began 
to  observe  that  the  child  appeared  stupid,  and  soon  after  discovered  that 
he  was  growing  deaf.  They  now  consulted  the  writer.  They  were 
told  that  the  deafness  was  unquestionably  connected  with  the  erup- 
tion which  had  not  been  thoroughly  evolved,  and  that  to  restore  the 
child  to  hearing  the  eruption  must  re-appear  or  must  be  imitated  by 
blisters  and  issues.  The  child  was  put  on  a  course  of  decoction  of 
prinos  verticillatus,  with  muriate  of  lime.  After  four  weeks  the  erup- 
tion began  to  reappear,  and  the  hearing  to  improve  ;  pari  passu  the 
eruption  very  soon  assumed  its   former  character,  and  the  discharge 
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became  offensive.  To  moderate  this,  the  ointment  of  hyd.  sub.  mu- 
riat  and  arsenic  was  occasionally  applied.  The  treatment  was  pur- 
sued for  a  year,  when  the  eruption  had  gradually  decreased,  and  final- 
ly disappeared,  while  the  child  continued  to  hear  perfectly. 

In  the  case  of  the  person  born  deaf,  we  find  occasionally  malfor- 
mation of  the  throat  and  mechanical  apparatus  for  hearing  ;  but  the 
greater  number  present  no  appreciable  change  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  organs,  and  the  cause  of  deafness  in  these  lies  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  like  amaurosis,  cannot  often  be  treated  with  success  ;  yet 
deafness  may  proceed  from  derangement  oft  he  nervous  system,  com- 
ing on  after  birth,  and  sometimes  admits  of  cure. 

Case  VIII.  A  boy,  at  about  5  years,  extremely  mobile  and  appa- 
rently liable  to  St.  Vitus  dance,  was  observed  to  become  dull  of  hear- 
ing occasionally  after  his  third  year.  He  had  a  slight  fever  in  the 
winter  of  1845  and  6,  and  afterward  became  still  more  dull  of  hear- 
ing ;  his  parents  were  both  healthy  ;  there  was  no  traceable  heredi- 
taryness  and  no  appreciable  change  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  nor  yet 
any  apparent  probability  of  a  latent  eruption,  but  the  child  had  been 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  head-ache,  and  after  each  attack  his 
mother  thought  his  deafness  increased.  A  small  blister  was  ordered 
on  the  arm,  to  be  applied  every  two  wTeeks,  first  on  the  one  arm  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  sarsaparilla  with  prinos  verticillatus,  and  the 
ears  to  bs  occasionally  cleansed  with  warm  brandy.  The  fever  re- 
turned, the  child's  pulse  became  quite  frequent,  (120)  and  the  hear- 
ing quite  restored.  When  the  fever  had  abated,  deafness  returned,  the 
child  was  now  more  excitable  than  before  ;  he  was  put  on  a  course 
of  Fowler's  solution  with  muriate  of  lime,  and  after  a  month  the  exci- 
tability had  greatly  diminished,  and  the  hearing  very  nearly  perfectly 
restored.  Whether  he  will  continue  to  hear  well,  sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  for  decision.     Dec.  12th,  this  child  remains  cured. 

In  conclusion,  the  causes  of  deafness  lie  sometimes  exclusively  in 
the  nervous  apparatus,  and  to  this  class  are  referable  most  of  the  ca- 
ses born  deaf,  together  with  some  others  connected  with  St.  Vitus 
dance,  epilepsy,  drunkenness,  &c,  and  this  class  of  casess  are  for 
the  most  part  helpless. 

Sometimes  from  an  inflammation  and  consequent  thickening  and 
altered  secretion  of  the  membranes  of  the  auditory  passages,  connect- 
ed with  scarletina,  measles,  tonsillitis,  &c,  this  class  of  cases  admits 
of  cure  by  care  and  perseverance. 
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Lastly,  deafness  proceeds  in  a  great  number  of  cases  from  erup- 
tions repelled,  or  latent,  and  in  this  class,  the  membranes  of  the  au- 
ditory passages  are  not  inflamed,  but  usual  healthy  secretion  becomes 
suspended,  and  their  surfaces  become  erected.  This  class  of  cases 
also  admits  of  cure  by  causing  the  eruption  to  appear,  or  by  arresting 
the  tendency  of  an  eruption  to  be  produced  while  it  is  imitated  by 
blisters. 

N.  MORRELL, 
Physician  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
New-York,  January  12,  1846.        ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES, 
Continued  from  the  last  Annual  Report. 


By  Prof.  J.  Addison  Cart. 


The  following  publications  on  deaf  mute  instruction  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

1.  Foreign. 

1.  BELGIUM. 

279.  Carton,  C,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Bruges. 

Anna,  ou  PAveugle  Sourde  Muette  de  PInstitut  des  Sourds-Muets 
de  Bruges  par  1'Abbe  C.  Carton.  Gand,  1843,  8vo.  pp.  94.  Anna 
or  the  Blind  Deaf  mute  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Bruges,  by  the  Abbe  Carton.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  education  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  Anna  Temmermans,  and  includes  a  notice  of  other  blind 
deaf  mutes,  with  the  theory  and  method  of  their  instruction.  This 
class  of  persons  is  more  numerous  than  it  was  formerly  supposed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  Sweden,  ninety  per- 
sons afflicted  with  this  triple  infirmity. 

2.  FRANCE. 

280.  Morel,  Edward,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  deaf 
mutes  at  Paris. 

Annales  de  1'Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles:  Revue 
des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont   consecrees   en  France   et  a  l'Etranger, 
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Publiee  par  M.  Edouard  Morel.  Paris,  1846,  Troiseme  Volume,  8 
vo.  pp.  320. — Annals  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind;  Review  of  the  Institutions  devoted  to  them  in  France  and 
other  countries.     Vol.  III.     Published  quarterly  by  Prof.  Morel. 

A  work  of  this  description  was  much  meeded,  and  the  three  vol- 
umes already  issued  here  have,  in  a  good  degree,  fulfiled  the  original 
design.  It  is  very  desirable  that  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  and  America,  shall  more  generally  make  this  periodical  the 
medium  of  communicating  to  others  their  respective  systems  of  in- 
struction, and  whatever  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  their 
own  institutions. 

281.  Nancy. — Institut  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Nancy.  (I8e  Annee.) 
Distribution  des  prix  du  25  Aout,  1845.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Nancy.  18th  year.  Distribution  of  prizes 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1845. 

Rewards  of  merit  are  presented  annually  in  this  Institution  and 
other  similar  Institutions  in  France  to  those  pupils  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  scholarship  and  good  deportment. 

3.  ENGLAND. 

282.  Exeter. — West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somer- 
set, and  Dorset.     Twentieth  Report.  1846.  Exeter.  12  mo.  pp.  24. 

This  Institution  is  designed  to  be  "  a  School  of  Industry  as  well  as 
Religious  Education."  It  is  supported  by  "  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions,  and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children."  No  pu- 
pils are  received  under  seven  or  above  twelve  years  of  age.  The  to- 
tal number  admitted  into  the  Institution  since  its  commencement  in 
1827,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three,  of  whom  forty-six  still  remain. 
The  expenses  for  the  year  1845  were  .£1,607,  and  the  receipts  were 
,£1,579.  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott  is  the  Master,  with  two  assistants  and  a 
drawing  master. 

283.  Manchester. — Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.     MDCCCXLV.     Manchester,  8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  is  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school  in  April,  1845,  was  eighty-five.    Circulars  had  been  issued 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  "  present  po- 
sition and  conduct  and  usefulness"  of  the  former  pupils.  It  is  stated 
that  returns  from  most  of  the  circulars  had  been  received,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  results  of  the  inquiries  were  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  nature.  The  committee  make  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  the  public  to  assist  in  "  apprenticing  or  obtaining  use- 
ful employment  for  those  pupils  who  have  finished  their  education, 
and  whose  friends,  through  want  of  influence  or  means,  have  not  the 
power  to  place  them  in  situations  where  they  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, both  for  themselves  and  others."  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  March  25th,  1845,  were  .£1,766,  and  the  Disbursements 
£  1,744.  Mr.  Andrew  Patterson  is  the  Master.  He  has  five  Assist- 
ants. 

4.  IRELAND. 

284.  Claremont,  Dublin. — Twenty-seventh  Report,  (viz  :  for 
1842—43)  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  education  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  children  of  the  poor,  in  Ireland;  established  in  Dublin, 
18th  May,  1816;  and  now  situated  at  Claremont,  near  Glasnevin; 
and  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions;  with  an  abstract  of 
the  cash  account,  lists  of  subscribers  and  donors,  &c.  &c.  Dublin, 
1843,  12mo.  pp.  48. 

Twenty-eight  Report  for  1843—44.  pp.  48. 
Twenty-ninth  do      1844-45.  pp.  48. 

Thirtieth  do      1845-46.  pp.  48. 

In  the  Twenty-eighth  Report,  the  committee  state  that  "  the  ob- 
ject which  they  have  in  view  is  threefold: 

1st.  To  lead  those  placed  under  their  care  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  sent,  whom  to  know 
is  life  eternal. 

2dly.  To  render  them  useful  and  beneficial  members  of  society; 
and 

3dly.  To  give  them  such  an  education  as  may  enable  them  to  earn 
an  honest  and  independent  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions  and  in- 
dustry." 

In  May,  1846,  the  number  of  scholars  was  eighty-nine. 
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286.  Ulster. — Fifth  Report  of  the  Ulster  Society,  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1841.     Belfast,  1842.     8vo.  pp.  40. 

Sixth  Report  for  the  year  1842    pp.  54. 
Ninth     do  do  1845.  pp.  104. 

In  Art.  II.  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  it  is  stated : — "  The  ob- 
jects of  this  Society  shall  be  to  afford  to  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to 
Blind  children,  whose  parents  reside  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  a 
literary,  and  also  a  religious  education,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland;  and  like- 
wise to  teach  them  some  useful  trade,  by  which  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  earn  their  own  livelihood."  The  income  of  the  Society  is 
derived  mainly  from  auxiliary  societies,  eighty-one  of  which  have 
been  formed  in  the  Province.  The  amount  received  in  the  year  1845, 
exclusive  of  the  building  fund,  was  £  1,600.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  Dec,  31,  1845,  was  fifty-seven;  namely,  thirty-four 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  twenty-three  blind,  of  whom  forty-two  were 
boarders. 

Some  information  respecting  the  origin,  constitution,  object,  and 
operations  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
society's  auxiliaries.     Belfast,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  32. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  lithographic  view  of  the  new  Institution, 
which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  September  24th,  1845. 
This  edifice,  built  in  the  Tudor  style,  presents  a  very  beautiful  appea- 
rance. It  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and 
the  wings  at  each  end  extend  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  to  the 
rear.  It  can  accommodate  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the  plan  admits 
of  an  economical  extension  so  as  to  provide  for  two  hundred.  The 
Ulster  Society  was  formed  in  April,  1831,  and  the  school  was  first 
opened  in  the  following  month.  In  1836,  the  Rev.  John  Martin  was 
appointed  principal.  He  was  subsequently  induced  to  take  charge 
of  the  National  Institution  at  Dublin,  but  has  recently  been  called  to 
resume  his  labors  in  the  Ulster  Institution. 
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II..  AMERICA. 

296.  Chapin,  William,  late  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

Report  on  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Paris, 
including  the  schools  and  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  insane  :  being  supplementary  to  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  th s  Blind.  By  William  Cha- 
pin, superintendent.     Columbus,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  61. 

Mr.  Chapin  visited  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Lon- 
don, Dublin  and  Paris.  After  giving  a  particular  notice  of  each  of 
these  institutions,  he  concludes  as  follows:-- 

General  remarks  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  of  Great  Britain : 

I.  The  general  system  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  this  country— 
the  object  being  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  written  language. 
The  manual  alphabet,  and  the  sign  language  are  the  means  relied  on. 

II.  Articulation  is  taught  to  some  extent,  but  except  in  the  Lon- 
don school,  it  is  very  little  relied  on,  and  generally  condemned,  as 
requiring  more  labor  than  the  results  will  ever  justify. 

III.  All  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  London,  are  smaller 
than  the  institutions  of  Hartford  and  New-York;  and,  excepting  the 
London  and  Dublin,  smaller  than  the  Ohio  asylum. 

IV.  The  pupils  are  generally  taught  in  a  single  school-room.  In 
this  respect  difFering  from  the  French  and  United  States  schools  where 
each  teacher  and  class  have  a  separate  room. 

V.  More  use  is  made  of  engraved  pictures,  maps  and  school  ap- 
paratus, than  in  the  United  States. 

VI.  There  are  fewer  teachers,  some  who  are  noticed  as  such,  being 
young  assistants  on  small  pay.  The  constant  presence  of  the  head 
master  is  supposed  to  render  a  higher  grade  of  assistants  unnecessary. 
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VII.  Assistant  teachers  are  usually  taken  young,  as  apprentices  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  system.  Their  principals  prefer  this  plan  to  that 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  of  selecting  young  men  for  their 
literary  education  particularly. 

VIII.  The  pupils  are  not  taught  trades.  These  are  learned  of 
other  mechanics,  with  whom  they  are  placed  as  apprentices  after 
the  time  of  their  instruction  is  expired. 

IX.  The  two  handed  manual  alphabet  is  everywhere  used  in  Great 
Britain.  The  single  hand  is  used  in  Paris,  which  our  schools  have 
followed.     And  finally, 

X.  The  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  the  United  States  are  generally 
superior  to  those  in  Great  Britain. 

287.  Peet,  Harvey  P.,  A.  M.,  president  of  the  New-York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Elementary  Lessons:  being  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  part  first,  second  edition.     Mew-York,  1846.   i8mo.  pp.  308. 

In  this  edition  the  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  Verbs 
have  been  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  previous  edition,  and  reading 
lessons  in  much  greater  number  and  variety  have  been  interspersed. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  additional  cuts  have  been  procured.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  elementary  work  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

Scripture  Lessons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  New-York,  1546.  18mo. 
pp.  122. 

These  lessons  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats,  in  the 
simplest  language,  of  the  works  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  na- 
ture and  operations  of  the  human  soul;  the  second  comprises,  in 
twenty-six  sections,  brief  and  comprehensive  narratives  of  the  pro- 
minent events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  cuts, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  speaking  children, 
as  well  as  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  prepared. 

Address  delivered  at  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  2d,  1846.  With  an  appendix 
containing  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel.  Mew- 
York,  1847.  8vo.  pp.  40. 
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This  address  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  It  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  the  art  of  instructing  deaf  mutes,  the  origin, 
progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  New-York  Institution,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  system  of  instruction  here  pursued.  The  appendix 
contains  a  notice  of  the  interesting  exercises  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  address ;  the  statement  of  Henry  E.  Davies,  Esq.,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  improvements  ;  and  the  se- 
lections of  scripture  read  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng.  D.  D. 

288.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Neunzehnter  Jahresbericht  der  Curatoren 
und  des  Vorstehers  der  Taubstummen;  anstalt  des  Staates  Ohio  fur 
das  jahr  1845.     Columbus,  1845.  8vo.  pp.  37 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1845. — 
German  edition. 

Twentieth  annual  report,  do.  1846.  pp.    37. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  superintendent,  embodies  the  facts 
of  special  interest  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution. The  main  building  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one 
wing,  which  was  first  occupied  in  October  last.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils is  one  hundred  and  three,  divided  into  six  classes,  under  the  same 
number  of  teachers.  They  have  no  mechanical  business  for  the  older 
male  pupils,  at  present,  though  the  superintendent  justly  regards  it  as 
important  that  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours  should  be  furnished  with 
some  regular  employment. 

289.  Danville,  Kentucky.  Annual  report  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     1846.   8vo.  pp.  6. 

The  number  of  pupils,  Jan.  1,  1846,  was  thirty-seven.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jacobs  is  the  principal  and  has  one  assistant  teacher. 

290.  Hartford,  Conn.  The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  asylum  May  16th, 
1846.     Hartford,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  45. 

The  members  of  the  school  within  the  year  had  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  two,  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  thirty-one  years. 
The  instructors  are  Lewis  Weld,  A.  M.,  Principal,  nine  Assistants, 
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and  one  Monitor.  The  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
periments made  during  the  year  in  teaching  articulation.  No  attempts 
were  made  with  those  entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  but  with  those  only 
who  have  retained,  in  part,  their  hearing  or  speech.  About  thirty 
pupils  received  daily  special  instruction  in  this  branch,  and  with  ob- 
vious success.  The  results,  upon  the  whole,  were  encouraging, 
though  it  is  not  expected  by  the  Board  to  change  their  general 
method  Of  instruction,  or  to  teach  articulation  to  the  majority  of  their 
pupils. 

291.  Indianapolis.  Second  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Indiana  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  is 
appended  a  report  and  correspondence  on  the  location  of  the  same, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  on  education,  December 
26,  1845.     Indianapolis,  1846.     8vo.  pp.  22. 

This  Institution  has  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  message  of  the  Governor,  it  contains  already 
forty -five  pupils.  Mr.  James  S.  Brown  is  the  Principal.  He  has  one 
assistant.  A  farm  of  eighty  acres  has  been  purchased,  on  which  it 
is  proposed  soon  to  erect  suitable  buildings. 

292.  New-York.  Twenty-seventh  annual  report  and  documents  of 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  the  year  1845. 
JYew-York,  1846.     8vo.  pp.  107. 

Specifications  of  work  and  materials  for  two  brick  wing  buildings 
and  a  portico,  to  be  erected  lor  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  R.  G.  Hatfield,  architect.  JYew-York,  1846. 
8vo.  pp.    16. 

293.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
1845.     Philadelphia,  1846.     Svo.  pp.  12. 

The  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, make  appropriations  to  this  Institution  for  the  support  of  pupils 
from  these  States  respectively.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Jan.  1,  1846,  was  one  hundred  and  six.  A.  B. 
Hutton,  A.  M.,  is  the  Principal.  There  are  six  additional  instruct- 
ors." 
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294.  Review.  Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  review  of 
Messrs.  Weld's  and  Day's  reports.  (From  the  American  Review.) 
New-York,  May,  1846.     Svo.  pip.  20. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Chapin,  whose  report  is  noticed  above,  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day, "  form,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  science  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction since  the  time  of  Sicard."  The  review  is  an  able  and  phi- 
losophical exposition  of  the  views  and  principles  contained  in  those 
two  reports. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution,  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty 
dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIIL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines, 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons, 
or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect,  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?  And  if 
so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  colateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents? 
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7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 


REPORT 

Of  J,  Watson  Williams,  Esq. 


Hon.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Sir — According  to  your  request  and  appointment,  I  attended  the 
annual  examination  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  of  July  last, 
as  a  visitor  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute;  and  have  now  the 
honor  to  make  a  brief  report  of  the  examination. 

Before  visiting  the  classes,  I  inspected  the  buildings,  the  workshops, 
and  the  lodgings  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils,  accompanied  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Peet,  and  two  of  its  Directors, 
Messrs.  Francis  Hall  and  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  In  consequence  of 
the  unfinished  state  of  an  additional  building  in  progress,  the  Institu- 
tion did  not  appear  as  advantageously  as  it  would  in  a  complete  con- 
dition. It  was  evident,  however,  that  in  respect  to  lodgings  and  ac- 
commodations of  a  personal  character,  to  which  the  statute  specially 
directs  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent,  the  existing  and  contem- 
plated provisions  are  ample  for  the  number  of  pupils.  The  diet, 
judging  from  what  I  had  an  oportunity  of  observing  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  inspection,  and  as  a  guest,  with  an  assurance  that  I  saw 
no  holiday  show,  but  the  ordinary  table  of  the  household,  was  abund- 
ant, sufficiently  various,  and  neatly  and  orderly  served.  A  late  per- 
sonal inspection  by  yourself,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into 
particular  details  in  regard  to  these  points,  I  therefore  only  state 
generally,  that  the  whole  household  arrangements  appeared  to  be  un- 
commonly neat  and  commodious;  and  well  designed  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  pupils.  They  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  Principal  and  the  Matron;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
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to  record  my  humble  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  kindness  with  which 
they  devote  themselves  to  the  advancement  and  welfare,  personal  as 
well  as  moral,  of  the  unfortunates  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  workshops  exhibited  a  pleasing  spectacle;  and  I  regard  them 
as  most  useful  appendages  to  the  Institution.  They  afford  exercise 
of  an  agreeable  and  profitable  sort;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fit  many 
of  the  pupils  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood  by  various  mechanical 
arts,  in  which  they  appear  to  be  apt  and  ingenious. 

After  an  appropriate  religious  exercise  in  the  chapel,  the  examina- 
tion was  commenced.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
Institution  was  two  hundred;  of  whom  one  hundred  thirteen  were 
males,  and  eighty-seven  females.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
they  were  arranged  in  eleven  classes,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age. 

The  first  class  examined,  which  was  the  eleventh  and  lowest  in 
point  of  advancement,  comprised  twelve  males  and  seven  females, 
who  had  been  under  instruction  from  six  to  ten  months  The  young- 
est pupil  was  five  years  old.  Considering  their  utterly  ignorant  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  entering  the  Institution,  their  proficiency  was 
remarkable;  much  beyond  that  of  most  pupils  of  equal  years  and 
training  in  our  common  schools,  where  it  is  quite  unusual  for  a 
child,  who  begins  with  his  alphabet,  to  be  able  to  write  grammati- 
cal sentences,  in  correct  orthography  and  a  good  fair  hand,  with 
only  ten  month's  instruction.  Unfamiliar  as  I  was  with  the  mode 
of  imparting  information  to  deaf  mutes,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
so  much  could  be  accomplished  in  so  brief  a  period,  towards  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  language  with  which,  from  the  deprivation  of  two  im- 
portant faculties,  they  could  not  have  had  any  previous  acquaintance, 
and  which  is  to  them  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  tenth  class,  composed  of  eleven  males  and  seven  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  one  year,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  deaf  mute. 
They  composed  with  facility,  sentences  embracing  random  words 
suggested  by  the  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  familiari- 
ty with  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  other 
grammatical  exercises.  It  was  remarkable  to  observe  them  escape 
errors,  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  participle,  into  which  good 
writers  frequently  fall.  Their  orthography  was  invariably  correct, 
their  hand  writing  on  the  black  board  distinct,  and  their  copy  books 
very  neat. 
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The  ninth  class,  composed  of  nine  males  and  eleven  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  ten  months.  They  composed  sentences  on  the 
black  board  with  great  orthographical  and  grammatical  accuracy, 
and  answered  promptly  and  intelligently,  various  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions. The  copy  books  of  this  class  were  also  very  neat  and  well 
written. 

The  eighth  class,  comprising  twelve  males  and  five  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  two  years.  The  pupils,  besides  their  unfortu- 
nate deprivation  of  speech  and  hearing,  were  generally  afflicted  with 
malformations  and  deformities;  and  seemed  to  be  less  intelligent  nat- 
urally, and  for  that  reason,  probably  more  backward  in  proportion  to 
the  time  they  had  been  under  tuition,  than  any  other  pupils.  They 
did  not  apprehend  so  quickly,  nor  compose  with  so  much  readiness 
and  grammatical  accuracy,  nor  did  they  write  so  good  hands.  All 
were  capable  of  adding,  and  some  of  multiplying,  with  considerable 
facility. 

The  seventh  class,  composed  of  nine  males  and  eleven  females, 
had  also  been  under  instruction  two  years.  The  performances  of 
this  class  were  remarkable.  Their  answers  were  prompt,  intelligent 
and  striking,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  highly  poetical;  particular- 
ly when  describing  the  attributes  of  God.  Their  exercises  in  com- 
position displayed  intellect,  as  well  as  correct  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy. They  had  evidently  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  superior 
teacher,  and  had  caught  his  readiness  and  animation. 

The  sixth  class,  consisting  of  fifteen  males  and  four  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  three  years,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  very  in- 
telligent deaf  mute.  They  displayed  a  good  knowledge  of  ortho- 
graphy, grammar,  and  arithmetic,  and  answered  random  questions  in 
scripture  history  with  promptness  and  intelligence.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent class. 

The  fifth  class,  comprising  eleven  males  and  eight  females,  had 
also  been  under  instruction  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  usual  ex- 
ercises in  grammar  and  composition,  in  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves well,  questions  were  put  to  them  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
ideas  of  comparison  and  relation.  The  readiness  with  which  they 
comprehended  the  enquiries  and  explained  their  notions,  showed  that 
their  knowledge  was  not  merely  verbal,  but  that  their  minds  had 
been  exercised,  and  were  competent  to  grasp  a  wider  range  of  to- 
pics than  is  commonly  imagined. 
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An  unavoidable  delay  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  prevented 
my  attendance  during  the  examination  of  the  fourth  class,  which,  I 
was  assured,  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  nine  males  and  seven  females,  who  had 
been  under  instruction  five  years.  They  displayed  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  physiology;  were  ready  and  correct  in  gram- 
mar, orthography,  and  composition;  handled  fractions  with  facility; 
and  were  familiar  with  book  keeping  in  its  simpler  forms.  Some  of 
the  pupils  exhibited  drawings,  and  the  hand  writing  of  some  was  re- 
markably excellent. 

The  second  class,  consisting  of  ten  males  and  ten  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  six  years.  In  addition  to  the  branches  pur- 
sued by  the  inferior  classes,  the  pupils  had  studied  botany,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry.  Most  of  the  time  spent  in  examining  this 
class,  was  devoted  to  exercises  in  articulation;  respecting  which  I 
beg  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  in  another  place,  before  closing 
this  report. 

The  first  class,  under  the  immediate  charge,  of  the  principal  of  the 
institution,  consisted  of  four  males  and  four  females,  who  had  been 
under  instruction  seven  years.  It  was  examined  in  the  chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  pupils,  and  of  a  large  number  of  visitors  assembled 
to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of  the  institution.  They  composed 
on  the  black-board,  upon  themes  suggested  by  the  examiners;  wrote 
descriptions  of  buildings  and  places  ;  and  translated  anecdotes  from 
the  sign  language  into  writing.  They  displayed  great  apprehensive- 
ness  and  intelligence;  and  some  of  them  wrote  in  style  quite  remarka 
ble  for  its  fluency  and  descriptive  power.  A  gentleman  persent, 
known  to  the  literary  world,  related  a  brief  story,  which  was  transla- 
ted by  the  principal,  by  signs  and  eloquent  pantomime,  to  the  class, 
who  were' requested  to  narrate  it,  in  their  own  style,  on  the  black- 
board. It  was  done  with  various  degrees  of  merit.  All  compre- 
hended the  point  of  the  tale;  but  while  some  confined  themselves  to 
a  dry  narrative,  more  or  less  happily  expressed,  others  gave  the 
reins  to  their  fancy,  and  embellished  the  story  with  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents to  heighten  its  effect.  One  female  pupil  was  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  original  narrator  ;  and  gave  the  story  back  with  a 
coloring,  a  point,  and  a  felicity  of  expression  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  La  Fontaine. 
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I  have  designedly  omitted  to  state,  until  now,  that  systematic  at- 
tempts have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  to  teach  the  pupils  arti- 
culation, and  that  the  attention  of  the  examiners  was  directed  to  this 
subject  as  they  inspected  the  several  classes.  The  experiment  was 
commenced  with  all  the  pupils  of  many  of  the  classes,  and  faithfully 
continued  with  such  as  seemed  to  profit  by  it  until  they  had  reached 
a  point  beyond  which  further  advancement  was  hopeless.  Some  who 
appeared  to  have  the  power  of  controlling  the  organs  of  speech  suf- 
ficiently to  enunciate  particular  letters  or  words,  lacked  the  power  of 
producing  a  sound  like  that  of  the  conversational  tone  of  the  human 
voice,  and  uttered  instead  a  sort  of  screech  or  howl,  without  cadence, 
and  painful  to  an  unaccustomed  ear.  Others  who  appeared  to  have 
a  voice  pitched  to  a  more  natural  key,  failed  in  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  organs  of  speech  to  any  distinct  utterance  of  words. 
Some  could  no  more  than  whisper;  some  only  move  the  lips.  At- 
tempts wTere  made  by  several  of  the  pupils  to  read  articulately. from 
a  book;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
catch  a  word,  with  the  most  attentive  listening,  unless  my  eye  fol- 
lowed the  printed  page.  The  most  successful  pupils  were  those  who 
either  could  hear,  or  had  at  some  former  period  been  capable  of 
hearing.  One  of  this  class  read  quite  articulately  and  with  a  tone 
not  disagreeable,  although  monotonous. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me  that  no  good  result,  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  and  painful  labor  required  to  teach  articula- 
tion, can  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  an  experiment ;  and 
such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  instructors  in  the  institution. 
In  the  case  of  an  entirely  deaf  mute,  after  all  the  pains  that  might  be 
expended  in  practising  the  organs  of  speech  to  articulation,  the  re- 
sult, it  seems,  would  only  be  a  mode  of  enunciation  like  that  of 
a  speaking  automaton  ;  mechanical,  inflexible,  broken,  harsh,  and 
incapable  of  being  adapted  to  the  common  purposes  of  conversation 
and  intercourse.  However  successful  the  experiment  might  be  as  an 
ocasional  one,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  applied  to  classes  or  numbers, 
it  must  fail;  and  that  the  usual  mode  of  instructing  deaf  mutes,  as 
it  is  more  easily  accomplished,  is  also  likely  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
communication with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
silent  language  of  sign  and  pantomime,  although  like  all  language, 
conventional,  is  still  that  which  deaf  mutes  most  naturally  and  readily 
acquire,  and  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  intercourse  between 
themselves.  For  intercourse  with  others  articulate  language  only 
serves  to  communicate  their  own  wants  and  thoughts,  and  does  not 
help  them  in  comprehending  what  is  addresssed  to  themselves  ;  hea- 
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ring,  for  this  end,  being  an  essential,  but  unattainable  requisite,  for 
which  any  observation  of  the  countenance,  the  lips,  or  the  movements 
of  the  various  organs  of  speech  must  ever  be  an  equivocal  and  unsa- 
tisfactory  substitute. 

In  judging  of  the  attainments  of  deaf  mutes,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
continually  in  mind,  that  for  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English 
is  at  least  as  difficult  as  for  a  child  in  the  possession  of  all  the  usual 
faculties  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  dead  languages.  To 
them,  English  is  quite  as  foreign  a  tongue  as  French  or  Latin.  Their 
own  language  of  signs  and  pantomime  partakes,  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
pression, of  the  character  ol  a  rude  primitive  language.  It  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  while  they  acquire,  as  was  observa- 
ble throughout  the  examination,  great  correctness  in  orthography, 
and  the  mere  grammatical  connection  of  words,  there  are  comparative- 
ly few  who  express  their  ideas  with  grace  and  ease.  You  readily 
catch  their  meaning;  but  their  sentences,  though  often  forcible,  are 
rude.  Instances  like  the  following  were  not  uncommon  :  "If  Gen. 
W.  respects  Mr.  Peet,  he  feels  to  be  proud."  "  A  lady  defends  her 
fine  black  veil  at  the  dust  in  the  road."  "  A  saucy  boy  fights  quar- 
relly  a  young  man."  "  I  am  deeply  interested  in  perusing  it,  which 
can  never  be  equalled  by  any  other  book  in  this  world."  "  It  can 
guide  our  best  lives,  and  give  us  the  happiest  deaths."  "  The  wick- 
ed soldiers  caught  him  to  be  crucified  on  the  cross  to  death."  "  By 
excessive  drinking,  the  drunkards  are  found  dead  in  the  cold  nights, 
who  have  neglected  their  prudence,  and  are  afterwards  hurried  in  the 
Potter's  field."  Many  of  these  modes  of  expression  are  of  the  same 
awkward  style  used  by  a  foreigner  in  his  attempts  to  write  or  talk 
English,  and  illustrate  the  position,  obvious  enough  to  all  engaged  in 
instructing  deaf  mutes,  that  in  using  English  they  use  a  foreign 
tongue.  If  this  circumstance  were  more  generally  appreciated,  the 
rapid  advancement  of  deaf  mutes  in  acquiring  knowledge,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  would  be  more  remar- 
ked, and  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  in  those  schools  much  time  is  lost 
in  educating  children  to  a  given  point.  I  may  have  failed  in  obser- 
vation, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  classes  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution of  one,  two,  and  three  years  standing,  are  much  farther  ad- 
vanced than  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools.  It  indicates  either 
a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  apprehensiveness  on  the  partof 
deaf  mutes,  or  a  vast  superiority  in  the  mode  of  instruction.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  as  respects  writing,  orthography,  and  grammar, 
the  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  in  framing  answers  to  questions, 
and  composing  sentences,  accounts  for  much   of  the   difference.     It 
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teaches  all  at  once,  and  in  the  most  practical  way,  at  least  three 
branches  which  occupy  in  their  acquisition  a  great  portion  of  time 
usually  spent  at  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  in  answering  questions  by  writing  rather  than 
memoriter  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Much  of  tne  striking  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  the  New-York 
Institution  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  class  books 
prepared  by  the  Principal  ;  to  whose  experience  and  labors  in  this 
way  all  engaged  in  instructing  deaf  mutes,  are  under  great  obligation. 
Much  is  also  due  to  the  patience,  kindness,  and  assiduity  of  the  va- 
rious teachers  of  the  Institution;  who,  as  a  body,  cannot  I  believe,  be 
surpassed  in  all  the  requisites  for  their  peculiar  duties,  whether  per- 
sonal, moral,  or  intellectual.  They  seem  to  have  th«  entire  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  the  pupils;  and  to  deserve  it  no  less  for  their 
amenity  of  disposition  and  pleasant  manner  of  imparting  instruction, 
than  for  their  zeal  and  intelligence.  It  is  agreeable  to  meet  with 
men  so  qualified,  engaged  in  so  noble  and  charitable  a  pursuit  ;  and 
to  be  able  to  say  of  them,  without  the  suspicion  of  a  sinister  motive, 
that  if  they  have  a  most  grave  and  interesting  trust  to  discharge, 
they  have  the  will,  as  well  as  the  capacity,  to  discharge  it  with  en- 
tire fidelity.  I  hardly  need  add,  that  laborious  as  the  examination 
was  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  duty,  it  was  very  gratifying  and  in- 
structive. I  consider  the  duties  of  the  Institution  to  the  State,  so  far 
as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  to  be  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed; 
and  if  every  Institution  entrusted  with  the  office  of  almoner  of  the 
Treasury,  to  dispense  its  bounty  to  the  afflicted  and  the  unfortunate, 
deserve  equal  commendation,  the  charities  of  the  State  are  well  be- 
stowed. 

A  list  of  the  pupils  recommended  by  the  Principal  for  re-selection 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  approved  by  me;  subject  to  the 
contingency  of  so  many  names  being  struck  off,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  vacancies  for  the  legal  number  of  new  pupils  on  the 
list  of  applicants  to  the  State  for  admission.  The  list  thus  approved 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Piincipal  of  the  Institution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant. 

X  WATSON  WILLIAMS. 
XJtica,  Nov.  20th,  1846. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  medical  societies  and  medical  col- 
leges, relative  to  the  bill  proposing  the  establishment 
of  an  asylum  or  school  for  idiots,  &c. 

Mr.  Backus,  from  the  committee  on  medical  societies  and  medical 
colleges,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  proposing  the  establishment 
of  an  asylum  or  school  for  idiots,  and  the  memorial  of  the  State  Me- 
dical Society  on  that  subject, 

REPORTS: 

That  this  subject  was  before  your  committee  at  the  last  session, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  facts  known,  was  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  report,  which  will  be  found  in  Senate  Documents  for  1846,  first 
vol.,  No.  23;  a  bill  was  also  reported,  which  found  favor,  and  passed 
this  body,  and  passed  the  other  House  also,  but  was  reconsidered  and 
lost  in  that  body. 

Your  committee,  however,  feel  constrained  to  present  the  subject 
again  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  They  have,  since  the  ad- 
journment, obtained  from  Europe  more  information  on  this  subject, 
(if  more  was  needed,)  showing  conclusively  that  the  education  of 
the  idiot  is  a  feasible  thing.     Your  committee  are  fully  of  the  opi- 
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nion  that  much  can  be  done  for  their  improvement  and  comfort;  that 
most  of  them,  instead  of  being  a  burden  and  expense  to  the  communi- 
ty, may  be  so  resuscitated  as  to  engage  in  useful  employments,  and  to 
support  themselves,  and  furthermore,  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments 
of  society;  firmly  believing  this,  as  the  truth,  your  committee  cannot 
be  silent,  so  long  as  we  have  in  this  State  2,500  or  more  of  these 
poor  neglected  beings. 

Many  years  ago,  benevolent  individuals  had  made  attempts,  in 
isolated  cases,  to  relieve  the  idiot,  but  no  systematic  method  of  in- 
struction had  been  adopted  until  of  late  years.  In  1828,  Ferrus, 
Inspector  General  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  France,  ordered  a  school 
for  idiots  in  Paris.  In  1830,  Voisin  published  a  work  on  the  subject. 
Seguin  recently  published  a  memoir  on  his  method  of  instructing 
yowig  idiots  and  imbeciles.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  fully  on  this  memoir: 
Pariset,  Flourens,  Serres  and  Ausiere,  formed  the  commission.  Pa- 
riset,  in  behalf  of  the  commission,  reported.  The  report  states  that 
Seguin,  "  by  means  of  varied  gymnastic  exercises  and  apparatus,  has 
been  enabled  to  give  to  his  idiot  pupils  greater  force  and  precision 
in  their  motions.  He  has  also  taught  them  to  make  the  actions  of 
their  organs  subordinate  to  the  mind.  They  have  been  initiated  in 
the  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  drawing,  &c,  up  to 
the  first  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  They  have  been  fa- 
miliarized with  the  abstract  ideas  of  figure,  color,  density  and  weight, 
whilst  they  have  learnt  the  necessity  of  order,  of  authority,  of  obe- 
dience, and  of  duty;  in  fine,  Seguin  has  made  his  pupils  healthier 
and  wiser." 

The  commission,  therefore,  recommend  the  thanks  of  the  academy 
to  Seguin,  and  request  him  to  continue  on,  and  persevere  in  his  cha- 
ritable enterprise;  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

In  the  report  of  your  committee  of  last  year,  they  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  a  visit  of  Dr.  Conolly,  (who  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
lunatic  asylum  in  England,  viz:  Hanwell,)  to  this  institution,  to 
which  we  would  refer  Senators.  It  has  also  been  visited  by  several 
medical  gentlemen  from  this  country .N 

Dr.  Ray,  who  has  for  many  years  been  the  able  superintendent  of 
the  Maine  Insane  Asylum,  and  now  superintendent  elect  of  the  Butler 
Hospital  for  Insane  in  Rhode  Island,  last  year  visited  the  principal 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  and  gave  the  result 
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of  his  observations  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity, 
thus  speaks  of  this  school:  "  At  Bicetre,  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  school  of  idiots,  which  has  been  instituted  and  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Voisin.  As  early  as  1828,  Ferrus  made 
the  first  attempt  in  France  to  develop  the  powers  of  idiots,  which 
attempt  has  resulted  in  the  present  school  of  Voisin,  which  exhibits 
to  the  astonished  and  gratified  spectators,  a  triumph  of  perseverance 
and  skill  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  does  infinite  credit  to  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  that  gentleman.  For  many  years  he  has 
directed  his  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  children  and  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  He  be- 
lieves that  every  mental  and  physical  talent,  at  all  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will,  is  susceptible  of  development  and  improvement 
xoithin  definite  limits.  This  principle  he  has  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  idiots.  For  this  purpose  these  unfortunates  have  been  sent, 
in  large  numbers,  to  this  institution,  and  subjected  to  a  regular  course 
of  training  by  Dr.  Voisin  and  his  assistants.  I  found  about  eighty 
of  them,  from  six  to  fourteen  years  old,  in  the  school  room,  with 
their  teacher,  Vallee,  going  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  ex- 
ercises. These,  I  observed,  were  frequently  changed,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  different  faculties  into  play,  without  fatiguing  any,  and  by 
blending  instruction  with  amusement,  physical  exercise,  and  agreea- 
ble impressions  on  the  senses,  the  interest  was  constantly  sustained, 
and  the  attention  was  kept  alive.  At  one  moment  a  question  in 
arithmetic  or  spelling  was  answered  simultaneously ;  at  another,  they 
drew  geometrical  figures  on  a  blackboard;  at  another,  they  marched 
around  the  room  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  beat  by  one  of  their  number, 
and  anon  went  through  some  military  evolutions  rather  complicated, 
that  quite  outdid  the  highest  tactical  achievements  of  our  New- 
England  militia.  These  exercises  were  interspersed  with  divers 
games  and  feats  of  skill,  such  as  leap-frog,  fencing,  jumping  over  a 
stick,  &c,  in  which  each  one  strove  to  do  his  best;  finally,  singing 
in  unison,  they  left  the  room  and  proceeded  to  their  breakfast, 
whither  we  followed  them.  Here  each  one  took  his  place  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  another  song  was  sung,  when  they  sat  down  and  partook  of 
their  meal  quietly  and  orderly.  I  have  seen  many  a  school  of  ordi- 
nary children,  in  which  good  manners  and  correct  behavior  were  a 
less  prominent  trait  than  in  this.  From  the  breakfast  room  they 
went  to  play  in  the  yards,  and  thence  to  their  respective  trades  rand 
occupations;  and  thus,  in  a  constant  round  of  interesting  exercises, 
calculated  to  cultivate  some  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  power, 
their  time  is  passed.  In  the  course  of  my  visit,  Charles  Emilie, 
whose  case  is  described  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Conolly,  came  up  and 
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exhibited  his  proficiency,  which,  considering  the  desperate  nature  of 
his  case,  was  certainly  remarkable;  on  the  blackboard  he  drew  Se- 
veral geometrical  figures  as  they  were  named  to  him,  and  again  told 
their  names  when  their  representations  in  wood  or  card  were  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  counted,  sang,  and  wrote  upon  the  blackboard.  His 
copy-book  showed  as  much  improvement  as  is  witnessed  in  those  of 
most  ordinary  school  boys,  and  had  been  kept  full  as  clean  and 
smooth.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  they  are  taught  a  trade, 
and  judging  from  specim.ns  of  their  work,  it  was  obvious  they  had 
been  taught  to  some  purpose.  Some  of  their  shoes  were  creditable 
specimens  of  the  art." 

"In  an  economical  point  of  view,"  adds  Dr.  Ray,  "setting  aside 
the  moral,  the  education  of  idiots  does  make  returns  for  what  it  costs, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  community.  It  may  be  placed,  there- 
fore, on  the  same  footing  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  that  of  enabling  them  to  do  something  for  their  own  sup- 
port. Though  but  few  of  them  may  be  directly  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety, yet  none  of  them  are  suitable  associates  for  the  sound  in  mind, 
and  ought  to  be  secluded  somewhere.  Hospitals  for  the  insane  are 
not  suitable  for  them,  for  the  social  objection  is  equally  strong,  and 
could  not  furnish  the  kind  of  education  which  they  require.  They 
need  establishments  expressly  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  proper 
teachers  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction  and  employ- 
ment." This  school,  in  August  or  September  last,  was  still  flourish- 
ing, as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Buttolph,  of  our  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  we  had  a  short  notice  of  what  was 
doing  by  Mr.  Sacgert,  of  Berlin,  (Prussia,)  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  large  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  near 
that  city.  Your  committee,  since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  have 
addressed  letters  to  Mr.  Sacgert,  through  Mr.  Day,  of  Massachusetts, 
enquiring  of  him  of  the  progress  of  the  school  for  idiots  under  his 
care,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  those  schools  elsewhere,  and  the  general  feasibility  of  in- 
structing and  elevating  the  poor  idiot.  By  the  last  steamer,  your 
committee  have  received  very  full  returns  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

Mr.  Sacgert  writes  thus  from  Berlin,  (Prussia:) 
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"  Hon.  F.  F.  Backus. 


"  Berlin,  Uth  Dec,  1846. 


"  Sir:  Mr.  George  E.Day  acquaints  me, Nov.  10th,  1846,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Marlborough,  (Mass.,)  that  the  efforts  I  have  made  for  the 
instruction  and  cultivation  of  idiots,  have  awakened  considerable  in- 
terest in  your  country,  and  particularly,  that  it  has  been  by  your 
endeavoring,  the  State  of  New-York  took  notice  of  those  unfortunate 
creatures  at  the  last  session.  Though  the  Legislature  defeated  your 
kind  and  humane  intentions  in  the  first  instance,  I  imagine  that  a 
noble  and  independent  State,  like  the  State  of  New-York,  always 
will  be  ready  to  bestow  the  benefits  of  cultivation  upon  poor  human 
creatures  like  idiots,  who  do  not  enjoy  either  the  riches  of  the  world 
nor  the  blessings  of  religion;  and  that  you  will  find  full  hands  and 
sufficient  assistance,  after  having  convinced  your  countrymen,  the  ob- 
ject in  question  is  not  a  fancy,  but  a  real  truth,  derived  from  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  founded  upon  the  natural  development  of 
mind. 

"  According  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Day,  I  therefore  send  you, 

"First — The  outline  of  a  plan  of  my  Institution  for  the  Education 
t)f  Idiots,  confirmed  by  the  Prussian  government,  March  5th,  1845. 

"  Second — 'A  volume  of  my  "  Cure  of  Idiocy  Intellectually,"  with 
the  description  of  the  treatment  of  twenty  of  the  children  within  ; 
great  numbers  of  those  being  at  present  so  far  advanced,  as  to  rival 
in  reading,  writing,  conversation,  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
with  every  common  school  in  my  country.  Third — -I  add  three  Nos.  of 
German  literary  gazettes,  in  wThich  are  articles  from  different  individuals 
of  celebrity,  relating  to  my  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  idiots;  one 
of  the  persons,  Dr.  Joiles,  is  the  chief  director  of  the  Charite  Hos- 
pital here,  and  member  of  a  commission,  designed  by  government, 
(in  consequence  of  my  request,)  for  a  scientifical  control  over  the  in- 
stitution. Another  article  is  from  Dr.  Matthias,  who  is  vice-director 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Friedsburgh,  in  Hassen- 
Darmsdatz.  These  few  sheets  will  perhaps  contribute  to  convince 
your  countrymen,  and  I  promise  you,  if  ever  you  should  succeed  in 
establishing  an  institution  for  the  education  of  idiots  in  your  State, 
you  will  find  me  ready  to  assist  you,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  either 
by  sending  you  a  young  man  out  of  my  own  institution,  or  by  edu- 
cating one  you  will  send  to  me  for  that  purpose. 
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"  Soon  after  the  first  publication  of  my  invention,  there  was  such 
a  conflux  of  pupils,  that  I  soon  numbered  thirty-six.  Eight  of  my 
pupils  are  now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  live  in  Berlin  with  their  rela- 
tives, and  come  regularly  to  school  morning  and  afternoon.  Trust 
then,  upon  the  renowned  charity  of  your  countrymen,  but  provided 
the  State  of  New-York  will  not  partake  in  the  honor  of  creating  a 
school  for  these  poor  children,  you  would  succeed  by  commencing 
with  a  private  school,  and  God's  blessing  would  enjoy  you,  in  hear- 
ing the  first  pupil  of  this  kind  praising  the  name  of  God. 

"  If,  perhaps,  you  find  an  opportunity,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
confer  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Day,  and  also  to  Mr.  Weld,  of  Hart- 
ford; and,  sir,  you  will  accept  the  assurances  of  high  esteem,  of 

"  Yours,  &c, 

"  SACGERT, 

"  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 

"  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Berlin." 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sacgevt,  on  the  "  Cure  of  Idiocy,"  as  far  as 
your  committee  have  been  enabled  to  examine  it,  is  a  woik  of  great 
interest.  The  author  is  the  Director  of  the  Ptoyal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Berlin,  whose  eminent  success  in  the  treatment 
of  these  unfortunates,  and  also  of  idiots,  entitle  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  christian  a?id  the  philanthropist  in  every  age  and 
every  land. 

The  learned  author  has  given  us,  in  the  work  before  mentioned, 
the  results  of  a  protracted  experience  and  close  observation  in  this 
department  of  human  misery,  its  alleviation  and  cure.  The  esta- 
blishment over  which  he  presides,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and. 
celebrated  in  Europe;  created  at  first  by  royal  munificence,  and  since 
fostered  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  late  and  present  king, 
it  has,  under  the  superintendence  of  its  able  and  successful  director, 
become  a  fountain  of  innumerable  blessings  to  a  class  of  our  fellow 
men,  whose  condition,  a  few  years  since,  was  considered  as  hopeless 
as  it  was  deplorable.  This  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  long  and 
careful  study,  experiment  and  observation;  there  is  no  theorizing, 
no  empiricism,  no  inflated  language  about  it;  all  its  positions  seem 
substantiated  by  facts.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author,  is  fully 
sustained  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  press,  and  the  ge- 
neral approbation  of  acute  professional   reviewers.     The  author  de- 
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fines  idiocy  to  be  u  that  diseased  condition  of  the  central  cerebral 
organ,  in  consequence  of  which,  an  individual,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  prevented  from  attaining  to  that  degree  of  mental  de- 
velopment and  maturity  usually  possessed  by  children  in  early  in- 
fancy:' 

The  mental  constitution  of  man,  and  its  general  development,  are 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  second  part  contains  a 
variety  of  cases,  drawn  from  the  author's  personal  observation,  con- 
stituting an  interesting  portion  of  the  work. 

The  constitution  of  this  school  or  institute  is  a  model  of  judicious 
discipline  and  parental  supervision,  which,  faithfully  carried  out, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  its  object. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  its  general  provisions: 

1 .   Terms  of  Admission. 

Such  as  are,  from  their  birth,  idiotic  or  weak  minded;  or  such  as 
have  become  so  in  early  life,  without  reference  to  country,  parentage 
or  sect. 

2.  Time  of  Remaining  in  the  Institution. 

Depends  much  on  the  degree  of  the  disease.  Generally  dismissed 
when  the  patient  is  fitted  for  the  tuition  of  the  common  elementary 
schools,  or  have  learned  trades  and  are  committed  to  the  care  of  their 
friends. 

3.  Pupils  are  divided  into  three  General  Classes. 

1.  Pensioners,  strictly,  live  in  the  director's  family. 

2.  Pupils  under  special  supervision,  living  in  family  of  the  stew- 
ardess. 

3.  Such  as  require  no  longer  minute  supervision. 

4.  General  treatment  of  Patients.  Its  fundamental  principle,  the 
spirit  of  christian  sympathy  and  kindness,  both  as  respects  bodily 
care  and  mental  culture. 
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5,  Board  and  Fare  of  Patients, 


Adapted  to  the  state  of  the  Patients'  health — generally  plain  nu- 
tritious food. 

6.  Clothing  very  warm. 

Jlge  of  admission  considered  most  favorable  from  7  to  14. 

The  author  then  gives  a  minute  history  of  20  cases  during  their 
treatment  from  day  to  day,  that  are  of  very  interesting  character. 
The  account  of  which,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  every  pro- 
fessional man;  fully  confirming  the  truth  of  his  remark  "  that  the 
instruction  of  the  idiot  has  no  proper  connection  with  the  institution 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  same  time,  the  habit  of  penetrating  to 
the  simplest  elements,  necessary  to  a  successful  teacher  of  deaf  mutes 
would  always  give  great  advantage  in  this  kind  of  instruction." 

In  confirmation  of  the  character  of  this  Institution,  I  give  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Prof.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  an  American  Physician, 
recently  travelling  in  Germany,  to  his  friend  in  this  country. 

"  I  must  appropriate  the  remainder  of  my  sheet  to  still  another 
enterprise,  hardly  less  wonderful  than  that  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
(teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  speak),  undertaken  within  a  few 
years  by  the  director  of  the  Berlin  Institution.  It  is  a  school  for 
the  education  of  Idiots.  The  distinguished  physiologist,  Dr.  Muller, 
had  already  spoken  to  me  of  this  establishment.  The  Director  took 
us  into  a  little  room  where  some  eight  or  ten  of  these  poor  creatures, 
boys  and  girls,  with  faces  more  or  less  indicative  of  absence  of  rea- 
son. The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  remarkably  and  most 
satisfactorily  successful.  One  little  fellow,  with  a  more  thoughtful 
and  intellight  face,  interested  us  exceedingly.  He  was  very  intently 
and  earnestly  at  work,  writing  upon  his  slate;  and  stil i  for  three 
months  after  his  entrance,  he  was  unable  to  fix  either  his  attention 
or  his  eyes  upon  any  thing!  Another  boy  considerably  advanced, 
we  cannot  say  in  recovery,  but  in  this  creation  or  devolopment  of 
his  reason,  was  endeavoring  to  instruct  a  third  on  whose  face  still 
rested  the  blank  and  void  expression  of  idiocy.  Such  are  the  labors 
that  are  going  on  under  this  roof,  quietly  and  noiselessly;  the  lamp 
of  reason  lighted,  not  in  bosoms  where  passion  or  disease  had  ex- 
tinguished or  disarmed  it,  but  where  it  had  never  been  kindled." 
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Your  committee  in  their  report  of  last  year,  presented  you  with 
the  able  and  conclusive  opinion  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  late  physi- 
cian and  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Asylum,  in  Massachusetts, 
strongly  in  favor  of  establishing  a  school  for  idiots.  We  had  also 
the  opinion  of  the  able  superintendent  of  our  State  Asylum  at  Utica, 
that  it  was  a  feasible  project  and  his  report  of  last  year  expressly 
recommends  it. 

This  year  under  date  of  January  28th,  1847,  he  says :  "  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  neglected  condition  of  the  Idiot,  all  my  enquiries 
and  reflections  on  the  subject  strengthen  in  the  opinion  heretofore 
expressed,  that  an  Institution  for  their  instruction  and  comfort  should 
be  provided  for  those  existing  in  this  State.  Dr.  Buttolph,  my  as- 
sistant, was  in  Paris  in  August  last,  when  at  the  Bicetre  made  en- 
quiries concerning  the  school  for  Idiots,  connected  with  that  Institu- 
tion, and  understood  it  continued  to  be  successful.  He  was  not  there 
during  school  hours,  but  saw  their  books  and  school  room,  and  the 
drawings,  maps,  &c,  made  by  them. 

Dr.  Brigham  further  states,  "  we  have  had  but  one  Idiot  in  the 
State  Asylum,  a  girl  12  years  old.  She  has  been  with  us  three 
months  and  has  already  improved  very  much,  though  no  special 
pains  has  been  taken  with  her.  Before  she  came,  she  was  violent 
and  passionate  at  times,  would  not  work  nor  keep  her  clothes  on. 
She  is  now  mild  and  pleasant,  keeps  her  dress  very  neat,  works  some, 
and  has  command  of  the  feelings  so  as  to  conduct  with  propriety. 
She  has  learned  to  read  and  spell  and  has  become  very  fond  of  her 
books,  and  is  now  learning  to  write.  Her  mind  seems  capable  of 
improvement  like  that  of  other  children,  I  do  not  mean  to  the  extent, 
but  considering  her  low  brutish  condition,  the  change  already  effect- 
ed in  her  mind,  manners  and  disposition  is  very  gratifying,  and 
though  but  one  case,  it  encourages  me  to  believe  that  the  whole  class 
of  Idiots  may  be  greatly  improved." 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  at  their  late  annual  meeting  on 
the  2d  of  February,  inst.,  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tion or  memorial,  and  directed  it  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

"  The  medical  society  of  the  State,  understanding  that  a  bill  is 
now  before  your  honorable  body  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
Idiots,  take  leave  most  earnestly  to  recommend  the  object,  as  one  in 
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their  view  eminently  deserving  your  favorable  consideration,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  great  State  of  New-York  will  not  fail  to 
secure  to  herself  the  honor  of  being  the  first  among  her  fellows  in 
undertaking  this  great  work  of  benevolence." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  the  Society  at  its 
late  meeting  was  unusually  well  attended  from  every  district  in  the 
State. 

From  Dr.  George  Haywards  introductory  Lecture  at  the  opening 
of  the  newT  Medical  College,  North  Grove-street,  Boston,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  I  extract  the  following  in  relation  to  the  Institutions  for  the 
poor  in  Paris  ;  Dr.  Hayward  having  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  that  country.  "  It  occurred  to  me,  in  my  recent  visit  to  Europe, 
that  the  poor  in  some  of  the  public  institutions  which  I  saw  there, 
were  treated  with  more  kindness  and  consideration  than  they  are  for 
the  most  part  with  us.  There  are  two  Asylums  for  paupers  main- 
tained by  the  city  of  Paris,  called  the  Bicetre  and  Salpetriere,  one 
just  out  of  the  walls  and  the  other  within,  which  contain  10,000  in- 
mates. These  establishments  are  exclusive  of  the  Hospitals  which 
have  at  least  10,000  free  beds,  most  of  which  are  usually  filled. 
Among  the  subjects  of  these  alms  houses,  some  are  suffering  merely 
from  the  infirmities  of  age;  others  fro'm  those  oi  excess  or  previous 
disease,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  large  number  of  idiots,  epileptics, 
and  maniacs.  I  spent  a  day  at  each  of  these  institutions,  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  spend  two  days  more  to  my  satisfaction,  while  I  was 
in  that  interesting  city.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  kindness  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  all  the  officers,  from  highest  to  the  low- 
est, and  equally  delightful  to  see  the  grateful  feelings  of  these  poor, 
helpless  beings,  depicted  in  their  countenances  as  we  passed  through 
their  rooms.  It  was  evident  from  their  manner,  that  this  was  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  be  treated,  and  not  put  on 
because  a  stranger' happened  to  be  present.  Every  thing  was  appa- 
rently done  to  make  them  comfortable.  There  was  light  employment 
for  those  who  were  not  too  infirm;  there  were  but  few  if  any,  who 
spent  their  time  in  listless  idleness,  and  all  the  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  insane,  which  have  been  so  great  within  a  few 
years  past,  are  now  introduced,  if  they  did  not  originate  in  these  es- 
tablishments. 

They  have  also  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  any  other  Institution 
in  the  world;  they  have  established  a  school  for  Idiots,  in  which  they 
combine  both  physical  and  intellectual  culture.     It  is  wonderful  how^ 
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much  has  been  already  accomplished  by  patience,  kindness,  and  per- 
severance among  this  apparently  hopeless  class.  The  progress  made 
by  some  of  these  moping  Idiots,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  I  saw  in- 
dividuals there,  who  when  they  entered  had  hardly  intelligence 
enough  to  enable  them  to  walk  securely,  and  who  could  not  tell  the 
number  of  their  fingers,  draw  diagrams  on  the  black  board  and  de- 
monstrate problems  in  Geometry.  And  the  school  had  not  been  in 
existence  but  three  or  four  years,  all  this  was  accomplished  mainly 
by  persevering  kindness.  It  was  this  that  reached  and  brought  out 
the  ray  of  intelligence,  of  whose  existence  there  was  before  hardly 
the  slightest  evidence. " 

Your  committee  yesterday  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hay  ward,  the 
author  of  the  address  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  medical  professors  of  Bos- 
ton, His  letter  is  intended  to  express  his  opinion  of  this  celebrated 
school  for  Idiots  at  the  Bicetre;  he  refers  to  the  account  given  of  the 
school  by  Dr.  Conolly,  as  being  a  much  better  account,  and  more  in 
detail  than  he  could  give,  as  he  was  not  there  sufficient  length  of 
time,  to  understand  minutely  all  the  arrangements  of  the  school;  Dr. 
Conolly's  account  was  given  in  the  report  of  your  committee  last 
year.  He  observes  however,  that  he  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him  that 
much  good  might  be  efFected  by  similar  Institutions  in  this  country. 

He  observes,  "  I  saw  there  individuals  who  at  the  time  of  their 
admission  were  under  the  control  of  the  lowest  animal  appetites  and 
propensities,  destitute  of  all  self  respect,  without  the  slightest  moral 
restraint,  and  apparently  without  intellect,  capable  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  of  much  rational  enjoyment,  of  exerting  to  some  extent  their 
hitherto  dormant  mental  powers,  and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings,  vastly  above  their  former  condition. 

"  No  one  but  an  eye  witness,  could  believe  it  possible  to  effect  as 
much  as  has  already  been  done  by  the  managers  of  this  admirable 
Institution. 

"  The  patience,  kindness,  and  forbearance  manifested  by  all  of  them 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  helpless  Idiots  under  their  care,  was 
above  all  praise.  It  was  by  these  means,  I  doubt  not,  that  they  ac- 
complished what  they  have,  and  they  are  the  only  ones,  I  am^sure, 
that  will  ever  succeed. 
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"  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  our  country  engaged  in  this  great  work  of 
philanthropy.  We  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
convict  and  the  insane.  Let  us  endeavor  to  elevate  a  class  of  our 
fellow  creatures  who  are  now  hardly  above  the  brutes  that  perish." 

The  French  and  the  Germans,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  were  the 
first  to  lead  the  way  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  resuscitating 
the  mind  of  the  poor  Idiot,  and  elevating  them  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man beings,  as  they  were  first  in  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind;  and  the  success  attending  their  attempts  in  instructing  the 
Idiots,  are  as  satisfactory  and  as  well  authenticated,  and  we  have  as 
high  authority,  and  that  of  indisputable  character  for  making  the  at- 
tempt in  this  country  for  this  noble  object,  as  we  had  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylums.  With  this  re- 
markable difference  in  favor  of  this  project,  that  the  number  of  sub- 
jects to  be  releived  in  this  are  much  greater  than  in  either  of  the 
other  Institutions.  Why  should  we  be  backward  in  adopting  and  ap- 
plying the  means  of  alleviating  the  misery  of  this  lowest  grade  of 
human  beings  that  are  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  have  been  so  success- 
fully used  in  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe. 

Your  committee  feel  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  amount  of  evi- 
dence necessary  to  do  away  with  the  strong  impression  resting  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  Idiot.  Such 
is  the  universal  opinion  of  all  those  unacquainted  with  what  has 
been  done  and  successfully  done  for  their  elevation.  But  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  sufficient  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  character  has 
been  offered  in  this  report,  and  the  one  made  by  your  committee  last 
year,  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind  of  the  entire  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
ject. When  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  children  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind,  or  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  great  calamity  of  having  insane  friends,  can  find  public  pro- 
vision in  every  direction  for  their  residence  and  relief;  while  those 
who  have  the  greater  affliction  of  having  Idiot  children,  seek  relief 
from  public  charity  or  private  munificence  in  vain.  The  places 
where  they  can  be  protected  and  made  useful  are  not  to  be  found. 
They  cannot  well  be  taken  care  of  at  home.  They  are  not  fit  sub- 
jects for  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  as  they  require  different  manage- 
ment from  the  Insane,  and  cannot  mingle  with  them  safely.  They 
are  neglected  at  Alms  Houses,  and  at  their  respective  homes,  and 
wherever  they  are,  they  make  no  improvement,  receive  no  instruction, 
and  suffer  much  every  way. 
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Your  committee  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  will  find  favor  with  this 
Legislature,  that  the  heart  of  many  an  afflicted  parent  within  our 
borders,  may  be  gladdened  with  the  thought  that  soon  there  is  to  be 
an  institution  where  he  can  safely  place  his  poor  stricken  child,  with 
the  encouraging  hope  that  he  may  in  some  measure  be  restored  in 
mind,  with  acquired  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and  a  disposition 
to  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  some  useful  occupation,  and  become, 
although  a  weak  and  humble  one,  yet  a  constituent,  social  member 
of  the  human  family  around  him. 
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Hon,  Wm.  C.  Hasbrouce,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
made  in  conformity  to  law. 

I  am,  very  repectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

N.  S.  BENTON, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT 


TO  THE   HONORABLE   THE   LEGISLATURE   OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  Managers  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  blind 

Respectfully  Report  • 

That  the  Institution  confided  to  their  charge  has,  during  the  past 
year,  enjoyed  its  accustomed  prosperity;  its  officers  have  continued 
to  discharge  their  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  management  of 
its  various  departments  has  been  characterized  by  vigor  and  efficien- 
cy; a  large  accession  of  new  pupils  has  been  added  to  those  before 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  while  an  equal  number  have 
returned  to  their  friends,  with  minds  refined  and  invigorated  by  cul- 
tivation, and  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  comfortable 
support.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  whole  number  of  inmates 
in  the  Institution  was  125.  During  the  year  1846,  twenty-three  new 
pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  the  same  number  have  retired;  leav- 
ing the  whole  number  in  the  Institution  at  the  date  of  this  report, 
125.  Fifteen  of  these  are  graduated  pupils,  sustaining  themselves  at 
the  Institution  as  piece  workers  in  the  manufacturing  departments,  or 
as  assistant  teachers  in  the  schools.  Of  the  125  inmates,  115  are 
from  the  State  of  New-York,  7  from  New- Jersey,  one  from  Con- 
necticut, one  from  Canada,  and  one  from  Alabama.  Twenty-four  of 
the  number  are  supported  by  themselves  or  friends,  two  from  the 
funds  of  the  Institution,  six  by  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  and  ninety- 
three  by  the  State  of  New- York. 
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The  New-York  pupils  are  from  the  following  counties: 


Albany, 

6 

Herkimer, 

3 

Saratoga, 

2 

Cayuga, 

3 

Kings, 

7 

Schenectady, 

Chautauque, 

1 

Livingston, 

1 

Seneca, 

Chenango, 

3 

Monroe, 

1 

Steuben, 

Clinton, 

2 

New-York, 

35 

Sullivan, 

3 

Cortland, 

1 

Onondaga, 

6 

Suffolk, 

Delaware, 

1 

Oneida, 

4 

Tompkins, 

Dutchess, 

1 

Ontario, 

3 

Ulster, 

Erie, 

1 

Orange, 

4 

Warren, 

Franklin, 

1 

Oswego, 

3 

Wayne, 

Fulton, 

1 

Rensselaer, 

2 

Westchester, 

Genesee, 

2 

Richmond, 

4 

Yates, 

2 

Greene, 

3 

Total, 

---    115. 

Considerable  sickness  has  prevailed  among  the  pupils  of  the  In- 
stitution during  the  year,  arising  in  a  great  deal  from  diseases  inci- 
dent to  children.  The  cases  have  generally  been  mild,  few  assuming 
a  malignant  character,  and  only  one  terminating  fatally, — this  was 
a  young  man  of  about  16  years  of  age,  from  the  State  of  New-Jer- 
sey ;  of  an  exceedingly  mild  and  amiable  deportment,  and  one  of 
our  best  scholars;  his  assiduity  and  sweetness  of  temper  had  endear- 
ed him  to  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupils,  and  the  most  poignant  sor- 
row pervaded  all  bosoms  at  his  decease. 

Dr.  Clements  continues  most  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
attending  phycician. 


By  a  reference  to  the  treasurer's  accounts,  annexed  to  this  report, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  income  of  the  Institution  for  the  year 
has  been  $28,243.57.  Of  this  sum,  $5000  has  been  applied,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  debt  due  on  the  purchase  of  the  easterly  half 
of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution.  $20,405.66  have  been 
required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$2,837.91  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  the  Institution  was  in  debt  to  the  treasurer  in  the  sum  of 
$743.56.  The  expenses  for  the  year  1846,  have,  however,  been  con- 
siderable less  than  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  for  the  next,  or  in- 
deed for  several  subsequent  years.  Assessments  for  the  construction 
of  a  sewer  in  the  Eighth-avenue,  and  the  outlay  attending  the  intro- 
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diiction  of  the  Croton  water,  so  indispensable  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  our  establishment,  must  soon  constitute  large  demands  upon 
the  resources  of  the  treasury, — and  there  is  yet  due  to  James  Boor- 
man,  Esq.,  for  the  purchase  of  the  easterly  half  of  the  block  of  ground 
(32  lots)  occupied  by  the  Institution,  principal  and  interest,  $13,432 
68,  payable  in  annual  instalments  of  $5000  each. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  econ- 
omy of  our  treasurer,  Silas  Brown,  Esq.  The  financial  interests  of 
the  institution  have  been  managed  with  no  remuneration;  he  has  for 
years  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible  office,  in  a  manner  to 
secure  the  institution  against  the  loss  of  a  single  cent  of  the  sums 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  when  its  funds  have  been  exhausted, 
drafts  have  frequently  been  made  upon  his  own  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Indeed  the  board  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  up- 
on their  whole  financial  policy,  the  practical  working  of  which  is 
such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  improper  expenditure  in  any  of 
its  varied  departments.  No  articles  are  purchased  that  are  not  first 
set  down  on  the  "  list  of  wants,"  which  is  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee having  in  charge  the  department  for  which  such  articles  are  in- 
tended, (who  meet  at  the  institution  weekly,)  and  their  consent  to 
the  purchase  obtained. 

The  bill  having  been  checked  by  the  superintendent,  if  the  articles 
have  been  properly  delivered,  it  is  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
same  committee  for  audit,  by  whom  if  the  circumstances  of  the  pur- 
chase be  approved,  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  for  that  purpose,  and  lastly,  the  treasurer's  ac- 
counts are  examined  semi-monthly  and  compared  ^with  the  vouchers, 
by  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  officers  of  the  institution,  or  those  to  whom  its  domestic  and 
educational  economy  are  more  immediately  intrusted,  with  one  ex- 
ception, remain  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

In  February,  Miss  Margaret  Grant,  our  female  teacher,  withdrew, 
and  Miss  Sybil  Swetland  was  chosen  to  supply  her  place.  The  zeal 
and  energy  generally  manifested  by  the  entire  corps  of  officials  in  the 
discharge  of  their  arduous  duties,  have  been  witnessed  with  pleasure, 
and  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  success  of 
their  efforts.     No  pains  are  spared  to  render  the  time  spent  bv  the 
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pupil  at  the  institution,  at  once  agreeable  and  profitable.  The  rou- 
tine of  duty  is  so  arranged,  that  while  the  whole  time  of  each  pupil 
is  employed,  the  attention  is  not  confined  to  a  single  pursuit  so  long 
as  to  render  it  irksome,  and  a  round  of  successive  and  agreeably  diver- 
sified engagements,  causes  the  day  to  pass  without  that  tedium  which 
must  otherwise   necessarily  be  the  attendant  of  blindness. 

The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  five  in  summer,  and  at  half  past  six  in 
winter.  In  half  an  hour  after  rising,  they  assemble  with  their  offi- 
cers in  the  chapel  for  family  worship,  breakfast  succeeds,  during 
which,  and  at  tea,  the  daily  papers  are  read  to  them.  The  hour 
after  breakfast  is  occupied  by  all  in  suitable  health,  and  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  in  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air;  the  next 
hour  is  devoted  to  vocal  music,  all  the  pupils  being  arranged  in  classes, 
and  instructed  by  competent  teachers.  At  9,  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  of  proper  age  and  strength,  assemble  in  the  workshops, 
where,  with  one  intermission  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  continue 
till  12,  while  the  other  half,  with  such  as  are  too  young,  or  from 
some  other  cause  are  disqualified  from  engaging  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits, attend  school.  From  12  to  half  past  1  is  devoted  to  dinner 
and  recreation.  At  half  past  1,  such  as  have  devoted  the  forenoon 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  change  places  with  those  who  were  at 
school  during  the  same  part  of  the  day.  The  afternoon  school  ses- 
sion lasts  till  half  past  4,  and  that  in  the  workshops  till  5:  the  inter- 
val till  tea  is  spent  in  exercise  and  recreation,  and  after  tea  till  7 
o'clock  in  the  same  manner;  from  7  to  8,  all  the  pupils  are  assembled 
in  the  chapel,  where  their  teachers  read  to  them  such  works  as  are 
calculated  to  prove  interesting  and  instructive:  at  8  family  worship 
is  held,  after  which,  till  9,  the  choir  and  band  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution, practice  on  alternate  evenings.  At  9,  all  the  pupils  under 
15  years  of  age  retire,  the  older  ones  are  allowed  to  assemble  with  the 
officers  of  the  institution  for  social  converse  till  ten,  when  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  establishment  retire  for  the  night. 

Each  school  session  of  three  hours  is  divided  into  four  recitations 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  allowing  for  an  intermission  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
recitation  the  pupil  changes  his  room  and  teacher,  which  avoids  the 
weariness  of  spending  several  hours  in  the  same  room  and  on  the 
same  seat:  this  change  of  position  and  study,'  causing  him  to  en- 
gage in  each  with  renewed  interest  and  zest.  In  music,  the  time 
allowed  to  each  pupil  for  the,  lesson  and  for  practice,  exclusive  of 
the  time  devoted  to  vocal  music,  and  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
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band  and  choir,  is  an  hour  each  day.  Each  pupil  receives  two  les- 
sons in  instrumental  music  a  week,  which  lessons  he  is  required  to 
practice  on  the  intermediate  days.  In  arranging  for  the  music  lessons, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  call  the  pupil  from  the  school  or  wor- 
ship for  an  hour,  which  tends  still  further  to  diversify  the  engage- 
ments of  the  day,  although  as  far  as  possible  our  arrangements  aim 
to  avoid  infringing  upon  the  time  appropriated  to  these  departments. 

To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  practical  working  of  this  system,  let 
us  illustrate  by  the  example  of  a  single  pupil.  In  half  an  hour  after 
rising,  he  repairs  to  the  chapel  to  unite  with  his  teachers  and  fellow 
pupils  in  family  worship;  half  an  hour  later  he  is  called  to  break- 
fast; after  breakfast,  an  hour  spent  in  exercise  is  followed  by  an 
hour  devoted  to  improvement  in  vocal  music.  Three  hours  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  his  trade,  brings  him  t}  12.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  gets  dinner,  and  amu- 
ses himself  with  his  companions;  the  next  three  hours  he  is  in 
school:  from  half  past  four,  another  period  of  relaxation  succeeds  till 
seven,  when  he  is  listening  to  reading  for  one  hour :  family  worship 
follows  at  eight,  after  which  till  nine  he  practices  in  the  band  or 
choir,  and  from  nine  to  ten  he  can  spend  in  social  enjoyment  with 
his  fellow  pupils  and  teachers. 

Besides  this  general  routine  of  the  duties  of  the  institution,  which 
it  will  be  seen  have  been  arranged  with  a  view,  to  render  them  to 
the  highest  degree  attractive,  other  efforts  have  not  been  neglected 
to  add  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  interesting  charge.  Dur- 
,  ing  the  last  winter,  a  series  of  monthly  social  and  literary  entertain- 
ments were  held  at  the  institution,  the  exercises  at  which,  consisted 
first,  of  a  lecture  upon  some  scientific  or  literary  subject,  aiming  both 
to  inform  the  mind  and  improve  the  taste  ;  after  which,  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  was  spent  in  conversation,  enlivened  by  music 
and  recitations  by  the  pupils.  On  these  occasions  the  friends  of  the 
managers  and  pupils  were  invited  to  be  present.  It  was  thought 
that  this  method  of  spending  an  occasional  evening  would,  by  the 
social  intercourse  it  must  promote,  tend  to  prepare  our  pupils  to 
mingle  creditably  in  society,  thus  obviating  an  evil  arising  from  th6 
absence  of  such  intercourse,  so  universally  felt  in  all  large  schools  ; 
extend  the  acquaintance  of  the  public  with  the  blind,  and  increase 
Jk    their  interest  in  the  institution. 

During  the  present  winter,  also,  a  series  of  lectures  by  gentlemen 
of  high  reputation  in  the   scientific  and  literary  world,  has  been  ar- 
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ranged,  and  those  already  delivered  have  been  of  a  character  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  object  in  view  will  be  fully  realized. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  effect  produced  by  our  system  of 
discipline,  and  routine  of  employment  upon  the  pupils  committed  to 
our  charge.  Parental  anxiety,  fearful  for  the  personal  safety  of  its 
blind  offspring,  often  confines  its  movements  to  the  narrowest  limits, 
leaving  its  muscular  system  entirely  undeveloped  by  such  sportive 
exercise  as  it  might  enjoy,  and  of  which  all  children  are  so  fond  ; 
the  mind,  too,  from  an  idea  that  the  Wind  are  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion, is  left  without  an  effort  at  cultivation  in  an  almost  infantile 
state.  In  this  condition,  unable  in  some  instances  to  dress,  or  wash 
themselves,  or  move  a  step  without  a  guide,  they  are  sent  to  us. 
Here  they  are  at  once  left  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources.  A 
guide  is  furnished  them  only  till  they  become  familiar  with  the 
premises. 

They  are  taught  to  find  their  own  way  about  the  establishment, 
to  help  themselves,  to  use  the  muscular  system  in  walking,  playing, 
or  the  exercise  of  some  mechanical  employment.  The  cloud  of  gloom 
which  so  frequently  settles  upon  the  countenance,  in  the  silent  and 
solitary  seclusion  to  which  a  mistaken  parental  solicitude  had  sub- 
jected its  offspring,  is  presently  displaced  by  a  look  of  lively  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  emancipated  youth  exults  in  the  exercise  of  facul- 
ties and  the  enjoyment  of  means  of  happiness  hitherto  unknown. 

By  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Committees  having  in  charge 
the  literary  and  musical  departments  of  the  Institution,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  have,  during  the  year,  been  vigorously  and  success- 
fully prosecuted.  In  the  school,  Mr.  Shepherd  Johnston,  Mr.  Charles 
McClenachan  and  Miss  Sybil  Swetland,  assisted  by  Miss  Frances  J. 
Crosby,  and  Miss  Louisa  Morey,  graduated  pupils,  continue  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  division  of 
the  pupils  into  regular  classes,  and  the  course  of  study  assigned  to 
each,  has  been  continued  without  modification.  This  arrangement 
was  made  last  year  and  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

The  musical  instruction  remains  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anthony  Reiff, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Elder,  Miss  Catharine  Kennedy,  Miss  Anne 
Smith  and  Miss  Cynthia  Bullock,  graduated  pupils,  and  although 
many  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  band  and  choir  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Institution  of  several  of  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
their  places  have  been  readily  supplied  by  others,  so  that  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  this  cause  has  been  but  temporary. 
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The  semi-annual  examinations  in  July  and  December  in  both  de- 
partments were  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and  were  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  and  members  of 
the  press,  by  all  of  whom  they  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms.  At  the  July  examination,  committees,  consisting  of  gentle- 
men distinguished  in  the  literary  and  musical  world,  kindly  consent- 
ed to  be  present  and  supervise  the  exercises  ;  to  whose  reports,  in- 
corporated in  the  reports  of  the  committees  having  those  depart- 
ments in  charge,  we  would  respectfully  refer.  The  organization  of 
additional  vocal  classes,  to  embrace  all  the  pupils  in  the  Institution, 
effected  during  the  past  year  is  found  to  work  well,  and  as  this 
branch  of  music  must  prove  very  generally  beneficial  to  the  mass  of 
our  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  increasing  attention  be  paid  to  it. 
In  this  department,  no  less  than  in  the  school,  we  labor  under  conn 
siderable  embarrassment  from  the  want  of  facilities  for  printing. 
During  the  past  year  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject, 
and  arrangements  are  about  to  be  entered  into,  by  which,  it  is  hoped, 
before  the  close  of  another  year,  this  obstacle  to  our  progress  will, 
in  some  measure,  be  removed. 

The  want  of  the  necessary  funds  to  prosecute  so  desirable  an  un- 
dertaking has,  hitherto,  prevented  its  accomplishment.  To  obtain 
these,  an  application  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land  was  made  in 
April  last  by  delegations  from  the  Boston,  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
York  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  They  repaired  to  Washington,  gave 
an  exhibition  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  believed  succeeded  in  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  the  minds 
of  members  in  behalf  of  the  object.  A  bill  assigning  a  liberal  grant 
of  land  was  introduced,  but  the  lateness  of  the  session  and  the  un- 
foreseen press  of  public  business  prevented  the  passage  of  the  law. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  application  at  some  more  auspicious 
time  would  meet  with  success. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Managers  and  Officers  %of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  courteous  and  kind  hos- 
pitality with  which  they  entertained  the  joint  delegation  during  their 
stay  in  Philadelphia,  preparatory  to  the  excursion  to  Washington. 
The  meeting  between  the  pupils  of  the  different  institutions  on  that 
occasion  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  will,  no  doubt,  tend  great- 
\]y  to  promote  that  harmony  of  intercourse  and  mutual  good  feeling 
between  them  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain. 

The  manufacturing  department  continues  in  charge  ot  Mr.  Horn 
and  Mr.  Bauman.     Its  effectiveness  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  a  number  of  graduated  pupils,  who,  from  being  employed  but 
half  the  day  in  the  work-shops,  now  spend  the  whole  of  their  time 
there,  and  the  increased  energy  with  which  they  work  has  added 
very  considerably  to  the  amount  of  manufactures  during  the  year. 
The  younger  female  pupils  and  those  whose  health  and  strength  does 
not  admit  of  their  being  thus  employed,  are  occupied  in  knitting,  \ 
plain  sewing,  etc.  The  prospective  employment  of  our  graduated 
pupils  in  an  establishment  provided  especially  to  meet  their  wants 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  experience  of  another  year  but 
tends  to  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  such  a 
plan.  The  Institution  has  paid  to  such  persons  for  services  during 
the  past  year  the  sum  of  $1,315.16,  being  an  average  of  from  $100 
to  $150  to  each,  an  amount  sufficient  for  their  reasonable  wants. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  this  city  thousands  of  females  and 
others  possessing  the  advantage  of  sight,  pine  upon  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence with  difficulty  obtained  by  incessant  and  protracted  toil,  in 
employments  which,  poor  as  is  the  pittance  which  they  afford,  are 
frequently  solicited  in  vain,  there  is  cause  for  congratulation  that 
means  have  been  provided  where  even  the  efforts  of  the  blind  may 
at  least  be  rewarded  with  a  decent  livelihood. 

The  privation  under  which  our  pupils  labor,  and  the  distance  of 
the  Institution  from  the  various  places  of  religious  worship,  render 
some  provision  for  that  spiritual  instruction  an  important  subject  of 
consideration  with  the  Board.  We  feel  that  the  moral,  no  less  than 
the  intellectual  welfare  of  our  pupils  is  committed  to  our  charge,  that 
in  all  respects,  while  they  are  under  our  care,  upon  us  devolves  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  parent,  and  no  parent  would  desire 
that  his  offspring  should  pass  so  long  a  portion  of  the  most  important 
period  of  his  life  as  that  usually  spent  at  the  Institution  with  no  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  his  moral  training.  For  this  purpose  divine 
service  and  sabbath  school  instruction  have  been  regularly  main- 
tained through  the  year,  and  while  in  both  all  sectarian  teaching  is 
carefully  avoided,  it  is  believed  the  great  and  generally  acknowledged 
truths  of  the  christian  religion  have  been  thoroughly  inculcated. 

To  the  Reverend  Gorham  D.  Abbott  we  are  indebted  for  the 
gratuitous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Chaplain  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  lively  and  affectionate  interest  which  Mr.C 
Abbot  has  constantly  manifested  for  their  spiritual  welfare  has  en- 
deared him  to  every  inmate  of  the  Institution.  The  sabbath  school 
is  under   the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  the  pupils  being 
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divided  into  small  classes,  each  taught  by  one  of  their  older  and  more 
advanced  companions,  among  whom  are  members  of  all  the  various 
religious  denominations.  During  the  year  several  important  alter- 
ations have  been  made  in  the  apartments  of  the  Institution  greatly 
increasing  its  accommodations,  adding  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  its  inmates,  and  more  completely  adapting  it  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  establishment.  They  have  enabled  us,  also,  to  provide 
a  school-room  for  colored  pupils,  several  of  whom  have  been  admit-' 
ted  this  year. 

In  reviewing  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution,  at  the  close 
of  this,  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence,  there  is  ample  cause  of  con- 
gratulation, that  the  benevolent  intentions  and  ardent  hopes  of 
its  philanthropic  founders,  and  early  friends  have  been  so  well  carried 
out,  and  so  fully  realized,  and  of  gratitude  to  that  Divine  Being, 
whose  unsleeping  eye  watches  with  merciful  vigilance  the  doings  of 
all  his  creatures,  and  who  has  crowned  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
success,  the  labors  of  the  Managers  of  the  New-York  Institution  for 
tne  Blind. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  President 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Superintendent. 

Geo.  F.  Allen,  Secretary. 

New-York,  Dec.  31st,  1846. 

City  and  County  of  New-York,  ss. 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  being  duly  sworn,  saith  the  preceding  report  is 
in  all  respects  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and 
belief 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS. 
Sworn  the  26th  day  of  January,  ) 
1847,  before  me.  ) 

Corns.  Jno.  DeWitt, 

Commisioner  of  Deeds. 


REPORT 
Of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 


The  committee  on  instruction 

Respectfully  Repokt: 

That  a  review  of  what  has  transpired,  in  this  department  during 
the  year  which  is  about  to  close,  confirms  the  anticipations  formed 
in  regard  to  the  benefits  to  arise  from  the  systematized  course  of  in- 
struction adopted  by  the  Board  last  year.  Greater  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  this  course  have  been  obtained  by  the  division  of  the  school 
rooms  which  has  taken  place.  As  a  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, a  greater  number  of  ^classes  are  instructed  at  the  same  time 
without  interfering  with  each  other,  and  where  oral  teaching  is  ne- 
cessarily so  much  resorted  to,  this  is  an  advantage  of  considerable 
moment.  Another  advantage  is,  that  more  teachers  are  employed, 
and  as  these  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Institution,  it  is  pleasing 
to  reflect,  that  while  enlarged  means  of  improvement  are  afforded  to 
the  pupils,  those  without  the  benefits  here  enjoyed,  would  have  con- 
tinued in  mental  darkness,  have  attained  that  degree  of  knowledge 
by  which  they  become  competent  instructors  of  others,  and  by  their 
own  efforts  are  enabled  to  gain  an  honorable  support.  With  the 
capacity  and  assiduity  of  the  teachers  now  employed  by  the  Board, 
the  committee  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  system  of  lec- 
tures introduced  with  so  much  satisfaction  last  winter,  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  present  season.  The  services  of  several  clerical, 
medical  and  other  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  have  been  secured, 
who  are  now  delivering  on  two  evenings  in  each  month,  a  series  of 
popular  lectures.  Besides  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  pupils,  t 
it  is  hoped,  that  lectures  which  treat  of  the  human  system  and  its 
different  functions,  and  which  go  to  show  how  health  and  life  depend 
on  the  due  performance  of  those  functions,  may  have  a  tendency  to 
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awaken  in- them  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  those 
general  rules  for  the  preservation'  of  their  health,  and  which  are  so 
apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  Blind.  Your  committee  w^ould  here  ex- 
press the  obligation  they  are  under  to  those  gentlemen  who  so 
promptly  responded  to  their  call.  The  subject  of  printing  has  been 
kept  steadily  in  view,  although  action  was  delayed  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  result  of  a  proposed  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  to  print  the  Bible  for  the  Blind,  on  an  ordinary 
power  pre=s,  the  result  of  w^hich  would  materially  affect  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  This  has  been  done  with  entire  success,  and  with 
the  requisite  type,  books  may  now  be  printed  with  the  same  facility, 
and  at  very  little  if  any  more  cost  than  with  ordinary  type.  Your 
committee  have  procured  the  type,  and  the  Snperintendent  of  the 
Institution  and  instructors  are  now  preparing  an  arithmetic  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  probably  be  soon  put  to  press. 

They  propose  to  use  the  characters  for  digits  or  figures  adopted 
by  this  Institution,  as  they  are  the  most  simple  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment, and  as  the  pupils  are  already  familiar  wTith  them.  Appended 
to  this  report,  is  a  schedule  of  the  course  of  studies  pursued  each  year 
in  the  Institution,  the  report  of  the  gentlemen  under  whose  supervision 
the  literary  exercises  of  the  pupils  at  the  semi-annual  examination 
in  July  were  conducted,  to  which  the  committee  would  refer,  also  a 
catalogue  of  the  pupils  with  an  asterisk  denoting  the  several  studies 
pursued  by  each,  and  two  specimens  of  their  compositions  which  ob- 
tained prizes.     All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  WOOD, 
EDWARD  JONES, 
HAMILTON  MURRAY, 

Com.  on  Instruction. 


REPORT 


Of  the  Examining  Committee. 


New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
July  16,  1846.  ) 

Having  been  requested  to  serve  as  examining  committee  of  the 
scientific  department  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  we  would  pre- 
sent to  its  Trustees  and  patrons  our  convictions  and  impressions  in 
reference  to  the  examination  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  witness. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
the  teachers  are  required  to  surmount  in  their  course  of  instruction, 
would  naturally  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  predispose  a  commit- 
tee to  be  satisfied  with  a  degree  of  progress  and  accuracy,  much  be- 
low what  would  be  expected  from  other  schools.  We  therefore  felt 
it  our  duty  to  guard  against  any  such  natural  predisposition,  and  to 
preserve  our  minds  in  a  state  of  rigid  impartiality.  The  result 
however,  has  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  have 
witnessed  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  almost  every  department,  a 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  a  progress  in  all  the  sciences  gener- 
ally taught  in  our  acadamies  and  higher  schools,  such  as  not  only  to 
produce  a  high  degree  of  gratification,  but  even  of  astonishment. 

Having  had  no  small  amount  of  experience  in  the  examination  of 
schools,  of  all,  and  every  grade,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both 
male  and  female,  we  can  most  truly  and  conscientiously  affirm,  that 
we  have  no  where  found  any  thing  surpassing  what  we  have  witnes- 
sed in  this  Institution  ;  seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  known  any  similar 
examination  that  could  be  compared  with  it.  We  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  lessons  are  not  merely  learned  by  rote,  although  it 
may  be  thought,  that  to  this,  the  blind  are  peculiarly  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oral  method  of  teaching,  which  is  necessarily  employed 
in  almost  all  departments. 
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We  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  in  the  examinations 
in  Geography,  Astronomy,  Chemistry  Arithmetic,  and  especially  in 
Algebra  and  Geometry.  In  these  latter  branches  which  must  be  so 
difficult  of  attainment  to  the  blind,  there  was  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  their  being  thoroughly  understood.  Perplexing  questions  in  fractions 
wrere  solved  by  very  young  boys,  with  a  rapidity  with  which  the  spec- 
tators and  committee  could  hardly  keep  pace. 

Complicated  statements  in  quadratic  equations,  were  not  only 
rapidly  reduced,  but  the  steps  of  the  process  were  intelligibly  explain- 
ed, although  in  consequence  of  the  habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  the 
blind,  the  mental  process  was  often  abreviated  by  a  resort  to  shorter 
methods  than  would  commonly  suggest  themselves  to  persons  having 
the  sense  of  sight.  Some  of  the  longest,  and  most  intricate  proposi- 
tions in  Plane  Geometry  were  demonstrated  continuously,  without 
mistake  or  hesitation,  although  it  is  evident  that  here,  and  in  Algebra, 
almost  all  parts  of  the  process  must  be  held  together  in  the  memory 
until  the  conclusion,  the  aid  derived  from  the  touch  being  so  slight, 
as  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  Astronomy  and  Chemistry 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  although  shut  out  from  the  visible  reali- 
ty, they  had  formed  just  and  scientific  conceptions  of  the  figures, 
motions,  relations,  qualities  and  powers  of  the  objects  presented  to 
the  mind.  In  Rhetoric  there  seemed  more  the  appearance  of  rules 
learned  by  rote,  but  such  appearance  was  perhaps  unavoidable,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  in  this  department,  of  direct  oral  instruc- 
tion alone,  unaccompanied  with  those  outward  illustrations  that  may 
be  employed  in  other  branches;  nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the 
unerring  accuracy  with  which  the  pupils  had  carefully  received  by 
word  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  ideas)  from  the 
lips  of  their  most  faithful  teachers. 

We  would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  instructors  in  this  de- 
partment, ths  propriety  and  utility  of  exercising  their  pupils  in  com- 
mitting to  memory,  copious  extracts  from  the  best  English  authors, 
especially  the  most  classical,  and  most  religious,  such  as  Milton,  Cow- 
per  and  Wordsworth.  In  the  absence  of  books,  such  a  course  we 
think  would  do  more  to  refine  the  taste,  and  call  out  the  critical  pow- 
ers, than  any  amount  of  the  abstract  rules  and  principles  of  Rhetoric, 
unaccompanied  by  continual  illustration. 

No  part  of  the  examination  was  more  satisfactory  and  gratifying 
than  the  exercises  in  reading.     Children  of  nine  and  ten  years  read 
[Assembly,  No.  50.]  2 
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with  almost  as  much  facility,  as  those  of  the  same  age,  possessed 
of  sight,  although  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  ideas  passed  from 
the  page  to  the  mental  eye,  through  the  steady  motion  of  the  fingers, 
instead  of  the  almost  instantaneous  glance  of  the  eye. 

Such  accuracy,  and  such  progress,  are  most  convincing  proofs,  not 
only  of  the  most  laborious  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but 
also  of  high  intellectual  capacity  for  the  responsible,  and  useful,  and 
honorable  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  we  remember 
too,  how  much  more  is  required  of  them,  than  of  ordinary  instructors,  and 
that  they  have  the  double  task,  not  only  of  hearing,  but  also  of  'pre- 
paring the  recitations  of  their  pupils,  and  that  too,  even  in  the  most 
elementary  branches,  we  cannot  well  form  too  high  an  estimate  of 
their  services,  and  of  the  reward  due  to  labors  requiring  so  much  pa- 
tience and  self  denial.  • 

In  conclusion,  we  deem  it  due  to  the  Superintendent  to  say,  that 
every  effort  seemed  to  be  made  to  exhibit  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institution,  and  all  the  exercises  of  the  examination,  in  the  most  fair 
and  impartial  light.  From  a  close  investigation  of  two  days,  we  are 
most  abundantly  convinced,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  create  a 
false  impression,  by  presenting  the  best  aspect  of  the  classes,  and 
keeping  out  of  view  real  defects  (as  doubtless  is  sometimes  done  in 
examination  of  schools)  but  that  all  things  exhibited  to  the  eye  of 
the  committee,  and  spectators,  were  as  true,  and  as  honest,  and  as 
sincere,  as  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  sightless  children  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

TAYLOR  LEWIS, 

Prof.  Greek,  fyc,  JV.   Y.  University. 
JOHN  MC  VICKAR, 

Prof.  Sfc,  Columbia  College. 
WILLIAM  W.  TURNER, 

Prof.  Bib.  Literature,  Union  Theol. 
Seminary,  N.  Y. 
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Course  of  studies  pursued  by  the  Pupils  during  their  regu- 
lar term. 

FIRST    CLASS. 

Pupils  entering  on  their  5th  year, Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Rhetoric. 

Writing. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Pupils  entering  on  their  4th  year, Algebra. 

Grammar. 

Philosophy. 

Astronomy. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Pupils  entering  on  their  3d  year, Arithmetic. 

History. 

Grammar. 

Astronomy  (Elementary.) 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Pupils  entering  on  their  2d  year, Spelling  &  Definitions. 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
Reading. 

.  FIFTH    CLASS. 

Pupils  in  their  1st  year, Spelling. 

Reading. 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

Tables,  &c. 
Geography. 

\  In  consequence  of  some  of  the  studies  of  the  higher  classes,  as  de- 
signated in  the  above  course,  having  been  previously  pursued  by  the 
members  of  those  classes,  Political  Economy,  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  have  been  introduced  in  their  stead. 
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The  text  books  in  use,  are  Wayland's  Political  Economy,  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy,  Upham's  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Blair's  Rhetoric, 
Legendre's  Geometry,  Day's  &  Bourdon's  Algebra,  Olmsted's  School 
Astronomy,  Comstock's  Chemistry,  Comstock's  Philosophy,  Worces- 
ter's History,  Willet's  &  Emerson's  Arithmetics,  Brown's  Grammar, 
Mitchell's  Geography,  Swift's  Elementary  Philosophy,  and  the  va- 
rious works  in  embossed  letters. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  classes  attend  school  in  the  forenoon, 
and  work  in  the  shops  in  the  afternoon;  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
are  in  the  shop  in  the  forenoon,  and  school  in  the  afternoon. 

The  hours  of  tuition  are  from  9  to  12  in  the  morning,  and  from 
1J  to  4  J  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  including  a  recess  of  fifteen  minu- 
tes in  each  session. 
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SELECTIONS 
From  Compositions  by  the  Pupils. 


MORAL  SENSE. 

There  is  ifbt  I  think  a  more  important  branch  of  moral  philosophy, 
than  conscience  or  moral  sense.  Conscience  is  a  principle  in  man 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the  good  or  bad  qua- 
ilty  of  an  action.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
whether  the  faculty  is  acquired,  or  an  innate  principle.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  it  is  an  innate  principle,  for  if  we  look  at  the  actions 
of  children  we  will  be  convinced  of  this  fact;  its  effects  are  visible  in 
them  before  they  scarcely  talk.  It  seems  to  them  right  to  obey  their 
parents  ;  it  may  be  said  parental  love  is  imbibed  into  the  mind,  I 
will  admit  that  it  may  be  in  a  partial  degree  by  force  or  acts  of 
kindness:  But  I  contend  that  the  child  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cen- 
tre its  affections  on  its  parents,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  which  actuates  a  child  in  this  manner,  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  moral  sense.  This  principle  which  God  in  his 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy  has  given  us  is  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
This  will  be  seen  when  we  look  to  the  period  when  Socrates  promul- 
gated his  principles  of  moral  philosophy;  history  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  age,  yet  his  private  character  was  tar- 
nished with  practices  which  we  of  the  present  day  would  pronounce  as 
immoral,  and  pernicious  in  their  effects  on  society.  If  we  take  his- 
tory for  our  authority  we  will  perceive  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
human  family  has  undergone  changes  for  the  better,  I  mean  to  say 
that  they  have  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ac- 
cording as  they  have  progressed  in  civilization,  and  as  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  and  education  have  been  more  generally  diffused  over 
the  world  until  the  present  time  and  will  continue  to  increase  until 
time  shall  be  no  more.  When  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  actions 
of  some  individuals,  we  are  almost  led  to  conclude  they  have  no  con- 
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science  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  they  do  not  listen  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  their  conscience,  but  when  they  have  perpetrated  a  bad  act 
they  immediately  engage  in  lively  society  and  participate  in  its  plea- 
sures, endeavoring  thereby  to  avoid  its  annoying  them. 

Were  it  the  object  in  abolishing  capital  punishment  to  inflict 
greater  punishment  on  the  criminal  by  putting  him  in  prison  for  life, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  substitute;  who  can  describe  the  mise- 
ries inflicted  by  a  guilty  conscience.  We  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  we  have  an  inheritance  in  a  land  where  we  can  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  we  cannot  conceive  the 
amount  of  happiness  which  would  result  from  every  individual  acting 
according  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  moral  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  determine  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  if  we  will  let  our  actions  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  the 
Bible,  which  are  infallible,  we  will  always  be  right.  If  wre  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience  we  will  not  only  add  to  our 
happiness  here  but  we  will  receive  for  it  everlasting  happiness -after 
we  shall  have  closed  our  earthly  career — whereas  if  we  do  not  obey 
them,  the  results  will  be  directly  opposite. 

I  think  the  heathen  (those  who  know  nothing  about  God,  or  the 
great  atonement  that  was  made  by  his  son  Jesus  Christ)  will  be  at 
that  day  when  God  shall  call  all  men  to  judgment,  judged  according 
as  they  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  if  that  be 
the  case  with  them,  how  shall  we  appear  who  live  in  a  land  where  the 
gospel  is  promulgated,  if  we  do  not  comply  with  the  dictates  of  our 
consciences.  The  good  book  says,  "  to  whom  much  is  given  much 
shall  be  required."  Let  us  never  sacrifice  ourselves,  never  reject  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience  to  gratify  our  evil  propensities,  but  always 
abide  by  its  decisions  and  we  will  not  only  be  respected  and  beloved 
for  our  integrity  here,  but  great  will  be  our  reward  hereafter. 

PETER  RUTAN. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

Political  Economy  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  those  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  all  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  physical  wel- 
fare. A  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensible,  or  rather,  as  some  of  its 
principles  must  be  acted  upon  either  ignorantly  or  intelligently,  grow- 
ing as  they  do,  out  of  the  nature  of  circumstances,  is  it  not  preferable 
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that  a  knowledge  of  these  principles  as  a  regular  system,  a  science, 
should  determine  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  individuals,  instead 
of  leaving  them  in  the  dim  light  of  uncertainty,  which  js  given'  by 
expediency,  at  a  time  when  many  interests  are  conflicting  and  reason 
is  partially  obscured  by  selfishness  and  passion.  By  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  man  we  mean  the  possession  of  means  which  supply  the 
wants  of  life  and  open  to  him  resources  of  pleasure  through  the  gra- 
tification of  the  senses.  This  admitted,  wealth  would  naturally  seem 
a  principal  object  wTith  every  intelligent  being;  this  proving  the  me- 
dium through  which  enjoyments  both  for  intellect  and  sense  is  pro- 
cured. Wealth  is  the  pholosopher's  stone,  the  "  open  sesame"  to  the 
treasures  of  all  lands  and  all  nations.  Wealth  was  originally  the 
natural  heritage  of  all,  yet  not  direct,  it  was  to  be  obtained  through 
the  economy  of  means — -of  labor.  The  first  system  for  obtaining 
wealth  w^as  that  of  cultivating  the  ground,  but  as  time  advanced  the 
means  have  varied  and  become  diversified,  until  at  the  present  day  the 
seeker  of  wealth  is  nearly  confounded  by  the  multiplicity  of  schemes 
and  projects  which  point  to  the  desired  end. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
countries  than  the  system  of  exchange,  which  among  civilized  na- 
tions so  universally  obtains.  Each  country  appears  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  certain  things;  or  the  genius  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  construction  of  certain  articles,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  adaptedness,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  these  articles,  and  a  compa- 
rative destitution  of  others,  -equally  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  po- 
pulation. This  exigency  is  met  by  commerce.  ■  Mutual  exchange  pre- 
serves an  equilibrium,  conduces  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tions, and  rewards  the  labor  of  individual  agents,  not  only  with  com- 
petence but  abundance.  Such  benefits  accruing  from  exchange  trade, 
there  should  be  no  restrictions,  further  than  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  maintaining  governmental  esta- 
blishments connected  with  commerce. 

This  intercourse  between  nations  facilitates,  not  only  the  distribu- 
tion of  physical  comforts,  and  the  amassment  of  wealth,  but  it  gives 
an  impetus  to  the  march  of  mind.  The  collision  of  different  intel- 
lects elicits  sparks  of  genius  which  kindle  the  fire  of  a  loftier  ambition 
than  mere  wealth,  as  an  end,  can  ever  awaken.  It  aspires  to  a 
knowledge  of  nature's  mysteries.  Its  researches  extend  to  all  ele- 
ments, to  all  combinations, — it  determines  the  order  of  the  heavens 
and  descends  in  its  examination  to   the  veriest  reptile    of  the   earth. 
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Political  economy  is  in  its  nature  essentially  moral.  True  policy 
refuses  to  recognize  the  shuffling  measures  which,  in  the  end,  must 
ever  result  in  distrust  and  retaliation.  A  nation's  honor  should  be 
bright,  not  sullied  by  the  shifts  and  subterfuges  of  a  false  expediency. 
Before  God  and  the  world  should  it  stand  honest  and  fair;  a  corporate 
body,  maintaining  its  own  rights,  and  acknowledging  in  all  measures 
the  obligations  due  to  others. 

ROSANNA  McKENNA. 


i    REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  on  Music. 


To  the  Board   of  Managers  of  the  New-York   Institution  for  the 

Blind, 

The  committee  on  JVIusic  beg  leave  to 

Report  : 

That  the  department  under  their  charge  has  received  their  care 
and  attention  during  the  past  year,  and  the  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion therein  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  musical  at- 
tainments. The  efficiency  of  the  Band  was,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  somewhat  impaired  by  the  retirement  from  the  Institu- 
tion of  several  of  its  leading  members,  whose  term  of  instruction  had 
expired,  but  their  places  were  immediately  supplied  by  other  pu- 
pils of  the  Institution,  who,  by  their  earnest  application,  aided  by 
the  unsparing  efforts  and  attention  of  our  efficient  Professor  Reiff, 
have  restored  the  Band  to  its  usual  excellency,  and  it  gives  promise 
of  continual  improvement. 

-  The  Vocal  department  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  thoroughly 
re-organized,  and  singing  classes,  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
graduated  pupils,  who  were  retained  in  the  Institution  as  instructors, 
have  been  well  drilled  in  vocal  exercises. 

The  performances  of  the  pupils  on  several  public  occasions  during 
the  past  year  were  such  as  to  give  great  satisfaction,  as  will  appear 
more  particularly  from  the  report  of  the  gentlemen  who  wTere  present 
at  the  semi-annual  examination  hereto  annexed,  and  to  wThich  the 
committee  would  refer.  And  your  committee  have  reason  to  believe 
this  department  of  the  Institution  is  yielding  a  fair  return  for  the  la- 
bor and  money  expended  upon  it,  not  only  in  the  additional  interest 
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which  music  always  gives  to  the  public  performances  of  the  Institu- 
tion, but  in  the  facilities  it  affords  to  the  pupils  when  graduated,  for 
obtaining  a  living. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  CROSBY, 

A.  ROBERTSON  WALSH. 

Nicholas  Dean,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  committee  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  resigned  his  place  in  September. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Professional  Committee  attending  at  the  Semi-an- 
nual Musical  Examination  of  the  New- York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  on  Friday,  July  17th,  3846. 

The  undersigned  having  been  invited  to  attend  at  the  above  exami- 
nation, for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  tuition  pursued  by  the  Professor  of  Music  employed  at  the 
Institution,  as  also  in  reference  to  the  abilities  and  general  knowledge 
of  music  acquired  by  the  several  pupils  placed  undes.  his  care,  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  following  ; 

1st.  What  regards  the  first  point  in  question,  the  method  of  tuition. 
It  is  a  fact  well  enough  understood  by  every  one,  that  tuition  to  the 
blind,  in  any  science,  must  be  connected  with  great  difficulties — -such 
as  arise  in  the.  instruction  of  music,  can  hardly  at  a  first  glance  be 
fully  comprehended  by  those  who  even  for  a  long  period  have  been 
engaged  in  instructing  the  seeing  in  this  branch  of  education.  We 
often  hear  it  asserted  that  there  are  many  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing music,  many  different  ways  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  de- 
sired end  ;  new  methods  are  recommended,  etc.  In  our  opinion  there 
exists  only  one  way,  one  method,  by  which  the  pupils  are  enabled 
to  learn  and  progress  onward  as  they  ought,  and  this  method  is  to 
adhere  strictly  to  those  already  existing  rules  which  long  since  have 
been  established  by  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  old  and  new 
school — a  theme  which  admits  of  no  variations  or  changes  whatso- 
ever. This  method,  the  only  correct  one,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has 
been  conscientiously  followed  up  by  the  teacher  of  the  Institution, 
and  he  seems  to  have  given  to  those  pupils,  whose  natural  capabili- 
ties would  admit  of  it,  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  science  in 
all  its  particulars,  as  possible.  It  can  therefore  be  said  that  the  pu- 
pils have  been  instructed  on  those  true  principles,  as  all  competent 
teachers  and  judges  would  approve  of.  As  to  the  particular  means 
and  mode,  which  by  their  teacher  have  been  made  use  of  to  impart 
the  necessary  information  to  them,  unfortunately  as  they  are  circum- 
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stanced  by  the  want  of  their  eyesight,  we  cannot  judge  of  them,  nev- 
er having  been  present  at  their  lessons,  but  are  led  to  believe  by 
the  results  shown  to  us  at  the  examination,  that  they  must  be  good 
and  practicable.  In  this  particular,  every  individual  instructor  would, 
we  suppose,  have  to  find  out  his  own  means  of  making  his  pupils 
understand  him,  and  we  are  convinced  that  only  by  an  experience 
obtained  through  years  of  teaching,  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner, how  in  this  case  to  manage  these  unfortunate  fellow  beings, 
could  be  acquired. 

2d.  The  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  pupils  on  the  different 
instruments  and  in  vocal  music,  as  evinced  by  them  during  the  ex- 
amination, much  praise  must  indeed  be  bestowed  on  their  teacher  for 
having  brought  about  such  happy  results,  particularly  when  we  take 
into  consideration  how  short  a  time  some  of  them  have  been  under 
his  care.  We  would  wish  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the 
young  men  as  well  as  young  ladies  who  distinguished  themselves,  but 
not  knowing  the  same,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish  this  object  ; 
yet,  we  desire  to  notice  a  few,  viz  :  the  young  lady*  who  sang  the 
song,  "  Angels  Bright  ;"  the  young  manf  who  accompanied  on  the 
Organ,  and  a  little  boyt  who  went  through  a  very  minute  examina- 
tion, all  of  whom  acquitted  themselves  in  their  respective  perform- 
ances, as  also  in  their  answers,  remarkably  well,  and  showed  that 
they  had  by  industry  and  perseverance  cultivated  the  advantages 
which  their  Creator  had  endowed  them  with  from  their  very  begin- 
ning. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  undersigned  committee  wishes  to  state  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Institution,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  fatherly  care  are  in  kind  and  safe  hands  as  long  as 
they  remain  under  the  guidance  of  their  present  teacher,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  pupils  may  continue  to  enjoy  his  instruction,  which 
we  pronounce  as  good  and  sound,  and  which  with  the  already  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  blind  on  his  part,  and  by 
the  experience  and  skill  still  to  be  gained  by  the  following  up  and 
carrying  out  of  the  present  system,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
desirable  results  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate  fellow  beings,  so 
deeply  interested  in  this  matter. 

The  undersigned  conclude  by  saying  that  they  will  gladly  co-op- 
erate with  the  Instructor  of  the  Institution,  when  opportunities  should 
offer  where  their  services  might  be  deemed  useful  ;  they  will  ever  be 
ready  to  lend  their  aid  with  feelings  of  pleasure  for  any  purpose  of 
this  kind. 

*Ann  Smith.    fRobert  Elder.    {Edward  KaniBki. 
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SSEMELY 


May  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  be  encouraged  in  their  daily  stu- 
dies and  in  their  endeavors  to  progress,  and  may  they  find  in  the  en- 
joyment which  the  beautiful  art  of  music  is  so  apt  to  give  to  those 
who  love  it,  ample  rewards  and  satisfaction  for  their  labors,  which 
must  be  indeed  arduous  and  severe. 

HENRY  C.  TIMM, 
U.  C.  HILL, 
WM.  SCARFENBERG. 
New-York,  August  5th,  1846. 


REPORT 
Of  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

To  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  committee  on  manufactures  would 

Respectfully  Report: 

That  the  department  under  their  care  during  the  past  year,  exhib- 
its a  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  presents  a  gratifying  increase  in 
all  its  branches,  as  compared  with  former  years.  They  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  annexed  table  and  statements  of  accounts,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  sales  during  the 
year,  and  articles  manufactured  and  on  hand,  have  largely  increased, 
there  exists  a  larger  deficiency  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  result,  are  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  expenses  of  the  graduated  pupils  or 
journeymen  have  this  year  been  a  charge  to  this  department,  while 
in  the  previous  year,  their  expenses  were  borne  by  the  general  fund 
of  the  institution,  and  this  department  received  the  benefit  of  their 
labor  without  charge;  though  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  labor  of  these  pupils  is  correctly  charged  to  this  department,  they 
make  the  explanation  to  show,  that  had  not  such  been  the  case,  this 
department,  instead  of  showing  an  increased  deficiency,  would  with 
this  abatement  show  a  small  balance  in  the  credit.  A  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  articles,  has  been  obliged  to  be 
submitted  to,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  other  makers, 
which  has  tended  materially  to  diminish  the  profits.  The  average 
reduction  in  the  paper  box  department  has  been  ten  per  cent,  and  in 
the  willow  department  eight  per  cent. 

Mechanical  instruction  being  a  part  of  the  educational  system  en- 
grafted upon  the   institution  by   our   charter,  the   committee  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  which  are  a  large  item  in 
the  expenses  of  this  department,  should  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  general  expenses  borne  by  the  institution,  as  the  learners 
spend  but  half  their  time  in  the  workshops,  the  balance  being  occu- 
pied in  the  school  rooms,  and  with  this  reduction  of  expenses,  the 
department  would  then  present  a  very  large  balance  in  its  favor.  In 
the  willow  and  weaving  rooms,  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
37  were  employed;  16  new  learners  have  been  instructed  during  the 
year,  and  16  have  been  withdrawn,  leaving  32  now  under  instruc- 
tion, and  together  with  5  graduated  pupils  who  are  employed  as 
journeymen,  make  the  number  engaged  in  this  branch  37,  all  of 
whom  are  still  efficiently  superintended  by  Mr.  Horn.  In  the  paper 
box  department,  all  the  pupils  employed  are  iemales:  15  are  now 
being  instructed  in  this  branch,  8  of  whom  are  new  learners;  7  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  and  together  with  3  graduated  pupils  engaged 
as  piece  workers,  number  18  in  all,  still  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Bauman,  with  whose  services  the  committee  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  general  result,  that  this  branch  of  the  department  shows  the 
very  gratifying  increase  with  the  same  number  employed,  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  sales  and  stock  on  hand  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  closing  this  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year, 
the  committee  would  advert  to  the  situation  of  those  pupils  whose 
terms  of  appointment  to  the  institution  have  expired,  and  who  remain 
as  journeymen  or  piece-workers  a  short  period  previous  to  leaving  the 
institution.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  annual  reports  of  former 
committees  having  charge  of  this  department,  that  an  asylum  or 
association  should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  our 
pupils,  where  they  might  be  enabled  with  the  same  facilities  they 
now  enjoy,  to  prosecute  their  labors,  and  earn  for  themselves  a  re- 
spectable livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  find  a  comfortable  home. 
The  exertions  of  these  journeymen  for  the  past  year  afford  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  their  capabilities  of  support;  many  of  them  labor  twelve  and 
thirteen  hours  diligently  every  day,  and  with  every  facility  which 
our  workshops  afford,  they  are  only  enabled  by  the  most  unwearied 
assiduity,  to  earn  for  themselves  a  livelihood,  though  their  wants  are 
few,  and  the  price  paid  for  their  board  to  the  institution  very  mode- 
rate; and  your  committee  would  again  reiterate  the  hope  that  an 
asylum  may  be  afforded  these  children  of  affliction,  where  they  may 
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find  a  home  and  the  conveniences  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
blind,  for  the  development  of  their  industry,  and  without  which, 
when  left  to  their  own  unaided  exertions,  will,  with  few  exceptions, 
render  them  dependent  upon  others  for  support. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CS.  BEERS,  i      Committee 

FLOYD  SMITH,  S  on 

WILLIAM  P.  JONES, )    Manufacturer. 
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STATEMENT 

Of  the  Manufacturing  Department  of  the  New-York  Institution  for 
the  Blind  for  the  year  1846. 

Willow  Department. 

Dr. 

To  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1845,-  --  $230  14 

do         materials,                                 do                 —  206  82 

cost  of  materials  during  the  year  1846, ---  1,133  19 

amount  paid  graduated  pupils  for  work, 442  33 

salary  of  instructor,  (one  half,) - 300  00 

$2,312  48 


Cr. 

By  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1846,- 
do  materials,  do 

sales  during  the  year  1846,  — • 

Balance, • 


$393  37 
688  95 
991  31 

238  85 

$2,312  48 

Weaving  Department. 

Dr. 

To  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1845,--  $233  02 

do          materials,                                 do                 --  96  22 

cost  of  materials  during  the  year  1846, 135  84 

amount  paid  graduated  pupils  for  work, 16  30 

salary  of  instructor,  (one  half,) 300  00 

$781  38 
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Cr. 

By  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1846,- 
do  materials,  do 

sales  during  the  year  1846, ■ 

Balance, ■ 


Cr. 

By  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1846, 
do  materials,  do 

sales  during  the  year  1846, -  -  - 

Balance, 


$135  20 

95  26 

284  33 

266.  59 

$781  38 

-f 1 

Paper  Box  Department. 

Dr. 

To  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec,  31,  1845,--  $268  92 

do          materials,                                 do                 --  217  13 

amount  paid  graduated  pupils  for  work, 199  16 

cost  of  materials  during  the  year  1846, —  643  09 

salary  of  instructor, 500  00 


$1828  30 


$551 

14 

96  84 

1,032  69 

147 

63 

$1,828 

30 

Fancy  Knitting  Department. 

Dr. 

To  value  of  finished  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1845,---  $17  88 

do           materials,                                 do          --■ 9  75 

cost  of  materials,  during  the  year  1846, 9  02 

Balance, --  23  19 


$59  64 
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Cr. 

By  value  of  articles  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1846, $6  75 

do         materials,  do         H|5  00 

sales  of  articles  during  the  year  1846, ----  47  89 

$59  64 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Nevj-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies, 

Respectfully  Report. 

Your  committee  have  during  the  past  year  weekly  visited  the  In- 
stitution, and  have  pursued  the  same  system  in  supplying  the  wants, 
in  auditing  the  bills,  and  in  inspecting  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  house  as  in  former  years. 

They  have  endeavored,  with  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent,  to 
make  their  purchases  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  trust  no  expendi- 
tures have  been  made  in  their  department,  but  such  as  have  promo- 
ted the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  studying  at  the  same  time  that  econo- 
my so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  During  the  year 
material  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  house,  as  respects  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  A  result  which 
has  produced  the  most  happy  effect,  relieving  the  superintendent 
from  much  care  and  responsibility.  From  the  annexed  statement,  it 
appears  the  amount  expended  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  is  $11,561.39: 
we  estimate  there  is  on  hand  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,400.06. 
Compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  previous  year,  it  leaves  a 
small  balance  in  favor  of  the  Institution.  The  committee  refer  to 
their  statement,  which  specifies  the  particulars  of  these  expenditures. 

JOHN  WOOD, 
ROBT.  L.  CASE, 
WM.  R.  THURSTON,  Jr. 
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STATEMENT 

Of  Sewing  and  Knitting  done  by  the  Female  Pupils  during  the  year 

1846. 

Aprons, * 104 

Dresses, 6 

Dress  skirts, 52 

Pairs  of  sleeves, ---  45 

Skirts, 59 

Night  gowns, 31 

Night  caps, - 23 

Shirts,-- - 85 

Shirt  bosoms, - 28 

Shirt  collars, - 16 

Pairs  drawers, - - •  31 

Pairs  pantalettes, 21 

Chemises, - 55 

Pocket  Handkerchiefs, 113 

Sheets, 90 

Towels, 68 

Pairs  pillow  cases, 36 

Cravats,- - 41 

Bed-ticks, 6 

Table  spread, 1 

Flannels, 4 

Pairs  stockings, 90 
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REPORT 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Repairs  and  Improvements, 

Respectfully  Report, 

That  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  made  by  this  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  is  $1,206  .  61.  No  single  work  of  much 
magnitude  has  been  undertaken,  but  various  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  and  about  the  buildings,  have  been  from  time  to  time  com- 
menced and  perfected,  by  which  a  more  convenient  adaptation  of  the 
house  to  its  purposes  has  been  secured;  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  school  rooms,  in  which  such  divisions  have  been  made  un- 
der the  suggestions  of  our  superintendent,  as  enables  him  to  make  a 
more  perfect  organization  of  the  classes,  and  greatly  increases  the 
facilities  with  which  the  teachers  can  communicate  instruction,  while 
it  secures  an  object  deemed  by  the  board  of  paramount  importance, 
namely,  the  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  when  released  from  their 
school  duties*  The  grounds  have  also  been  improved,  and  addition- 
al trees  and  shrubbery  planted;  every  kind  of  repair  has  been  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  no  dilapidation  or  wash  permitted,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  entire  establishment  wears  that  appearance  of  neatness, 
order  and  thrift,  which  should  always  distinguish  the  public  institu- 
tions of  a  prosperous  and  benevolent  people. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

N.  DEAN, 
FLOYD  SMITH, 
GEO.  F.  ALLEN. 
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REPORT 
Of  the  Attending  Physician. 


To  the    Managers  of  the  JVew-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Attending  Physician 

Respectfully  Reports  : 

In  reviewing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  for  the  year  just 
terminated,  I  would  allude  with  pleasure  to  the  improvement  obser- 
vable in  their  increased  robustness.  During  the  warm  months,  when 
the  weather  would  permit,  every  pupil  was  required  under  the  eye  of 
the  teachers  to  pass  an  hour  each  morning  in  the  open  air.  The 
beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  pupils  of  this  partial  action  on 
my  previous  suggestion,  was  made  manifest  in  the  ability  of  their 
constitutions  to  resist  disease.  This  has  been  very  apparent  in  the 
yielding  character  of  the  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  during  the 
year,  and  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  This  increase  of  pa- 
tients has  been  owing  to  the  existence,  the  past  fall  of  mumps  and 
chicken  pox,  with  one  or  both  of  which  nearly  all  the  pupils  have 
been  attacked,  who  had  not  been  previously  subjects  of  them,  and 
although  the  cases  were  of  a  severe  character,  they  were  readily 
managed. 

While  we  have  thus  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  physical  improve- 
ment, we  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates,  in  the  case 
of  a  delicate  lad,  who  had  been,  according  to  statements  of  his  parents, 
previous  to  his  entering  the  Institution,  a  constant  invalid.  On  a 
constitution  so  feeble,  an  attack  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels  soon  ter- 
minated his  earthly  career. 
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I  cannot  forbear  to  reiterate  my  convictions  of  the  importance  of 
increased  vigilance  in  securing  constant  attention  to  the  dietetics  of 
the  pupils,  and  regular  systematic  exercise.  The  early  introduction 
and  copious  use  of  the  Croton  water,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  attended 
with  more  beneficial  results  to  this,  than  any  other  class  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mew-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Finance 

Respectfully  Report: 

That  they  have  exercised  the  accustomed  supervision  over  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year  :  that  they 
have  from  time  to  time  carefully  examined  the  vouchers  accompany- 
ing the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  accuracy  with  which  those  accounts  have  been  kept. 
Appended  hereto  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  donations,  and  other  con- 
tributions to  the  general  fund  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year. 

A  balance  remaining  of  the  "  organ  fund  "  amounting  to  $331.05 
has  been  transferred  to  the  general  account. 

The  annexed  schedule  presents  in  a  condensed  form,  arranged  un- 
der appropriate  heads,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  1846,  which  has  been  audited  and  found  correct. 

ROBERT  I.  MURRAY, 
ROBERT  GRACIE, 
HENRY  SHELDON, 

Com.  on  Finance. 
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DONATIONS 

Of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  during  the 

year  1846. 


Jacob  Little,  (part  of  $5000,) $1,000  00 

Sheriffs'  jury,  2d  panel,  pr.  C.  N.  S.  Rowland, 25  00 

William  P.  Jones,  subscription  as  life  member, 50  00 

William  J.  Brown, 5  00 

From  a  friend  to  the  Institution,   pr.  Rev.  J.  M.  Krebs, 

D.  D.,  by  hands  of   C.  Beers, 20  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Andrews,  pr.  C.  Beers, 20  00 

Henry  Sheldon, - 50  00 

Mrs.  Peter  Bonnett,  pr.  Dr.  Wood,-  -  -  - 1  50 

Charles  E.  Butler,    pr.  N.  Dean, 10  00 

Charles  Sanford,         "         "         100 

Jacob  Covert,             "         «         100 

Jonathan  Purdy,         "         "         1  00 

From  a  lady,  found  in  a  store, - 3  00 

Phebe  Dayton,  a  blind  lady  of    Rensselaerville, -  25  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnson, 5  00 

Maj.  Donaldson, - 5  00 

Wm.Tyack, - 10  00 

J.  B.  Graham,  Brooklyn, 100  00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Pickersgill, 5  00 

From  friends  who  are  inmates  of  the  Institution,  to  con- 
stitute Nicholas  Dean  a  life  member, 50  00 

New  Jersey  Transportation  Co.,   fare   returned  pr.  J.   P. 

Crosby, 6  00 

Anonymous,  pr.  Superintendent, 3  00 

E.  Jones,  pr.  annual  subscription, ^  5  00 

WTm.  R.  Thurston,  Jr.  annual  subscription, 5  00 

Wm.  K.Newton,         "             "             , 5  00 
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John  P.  Crosby,  annual  subscriptions  1845  &  1846, —  10  00 

Annual  exhibition  at  Tabernacle,  nett  proceeds, 24  22 

Concert  at  Brooklyn, 130  52 

Contribution  box  at  the  Institution, 42  02 


$1,618  26 


« 
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New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  account  with  Silas 
Brown,  Treasurer. 


1846.  DR. 

Jan.  I.     To  balance  on  old  account, < —       $743  56 

Cash  paid  sundry  vouchers  from  following  Committees. 

Committee  on  Supplies. 

For  Provisions  and  groceries, $5,376  74 

Dry-goods  and  clothing, - 1,334  26 

Wages  of  matron  and  servants, 1,779  28 

House-keeping  articles, --  590  51 

House-cleaning  and  repairs, Ill  50 

Stable  expenses, 304  43 

Fuel, - 1,133  72 

Stationery  and  postage, - 116  93 

Hospital   expenses, 238  06 

— . 10,885  43 

Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Salaries  of  two  instructors  in  workshops,    $1,100  00 

Materials, 1,930  58 

Amount  paid  pupils  and  graduates    for 

work, 657  79 

? 3,688  37 

Committee  on  Music. 

Teachers' salaries, $1,414  36 

Instruments,  repairs,  and  music, 359  10 

— ~ 1,773  46 

Committee  on  Instruction. 

Teachers'  salaries,- -  r  * 806  05 

Carried  forward,  ---»-- .........  $  $ 
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Brought  forward, $  $ 

Engrossing  &  printing  annual  report,-  -  198  88 

Books,   cyphering  frames  &  stationery,         214  00 


1,218  93 


Committee  on  Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Carpenter's  work, $406  08 

Masons'         "     151  24 

Plumbers'      "     ----.  125  84 

Trees  and  Shrubbery, 83   50 

Curb  and  gutter  stone, 79  25 

Painting, 74  83 

Carting  manure,  window  blinds,  &c.,-  -  285  87 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Salary  of  superintendent,-- $600  00 

Insurance, 192  25 

Travelling     expenses   to    Washington, 

(party  of  pupils,) - 91  74 

Pd.  on  acc't.  of  easterly  half  of  grounds,  5,000  00 

Advertising, - 5  31 

Balance  due  to  the  Institution, 2,837  91 


1,206  61 


■     8,727  21 
$28,243  57 


1845.  CR. 


Jan.  1.  By  cash  from  N.  Y.  State  appropria- 
tion,  ---  $5,000  00 

By  cash  from  N.  Y.  State  pupils, 12,681  09 

"      "      N.  Jersey     '    "     ----  1,554  79 
By  cash  from  donations  &  subscrip- 
tions,   1,618  26 

By  cash  from  board  of  education, —  679  78 

"       "       counties  for  clothing,-  2,437  72 

"       "      pay  pupils, 1,476  06 

sales  of  manufactures,-  2,237  20 

of  sundry  articles,  130  20 


Carried  forward, $  $ 
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Brought  forward, $  $ 

By  balance  of  "  organ  fund"  trans'd.         331  05 
By  from  Treasurer,  balance  of  interest,  97  42 


28,243  57 


1847. 

Jan.  1.  By  balance  due  Institution,  applicable  to  ordinary 
expenses,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of 
$13,432  68  for  the  real  estate, $2,837  91 


SILAS  BROWN, 

Treasurer. 

Audited  and  found  to  be  correct. 
Robert  I.  Murray,  ) 
Robert  Gracie,         >  Finance  Committee. 
Henry  Sheldon,        ) 

To  account  for  the  apparent  difference  in  the  amount  as  here  rep- 
resented, to  have  been  drawn  from  the  Treasurer  by  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  and  that  annexed  to  their  report,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  two  bills  amounting  to  $36— -8T  audited  in  1845,  were  not  pre- 
sented to  the  Treasurer  for  payment  in  time  to  appear  in  his  accounts 
for  that  year. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF    THE 


iio.ivti  of  Evuuttm 


OF    THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL    HOSPITAL 


FOR    THE    YEAR 


18  4  3. 


BOSTON: 
PRESS    OF    JAMES    LORING, 

1344. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 

HOSPITAL,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CORPORATION  AT 

THEIR  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY,  1844. 


The  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  1810,  chapter  94,  enacts  that 
the  "  General  Hospital  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  twelve  Trustees,  who  shall  be  chosen  annually,  and  shall 
remain  in  office  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead." 

By  the  8th  and  9th  Articles  of  the  By-Laws,  a  Committee  of 
the  Trustees  is  required  to  lay  before  the  Corporation  at  their 
annual  meeting  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  made  up  to  the 
last  day  of  December  in  each  year,  together  with  a  written  re- 
port thereon,  and  upon  the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
"  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and 
discharged  during  the  year  at  each  department,  and  an  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  each  department," — and  the 
subscribers  having  been  appointed,  "  a  Committee  of  the  Board," 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  9th  Article,  have  at- 
tended to  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  above  require- 
ments, and  beg  leave  accordingly  to  report. 

That  they  lay  before  the  Corporation  ;  I.  A  schedule  of  the 
funds  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Dec.  30,  1843, 
furnished  by  the  Treasurer,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  is  invested  in  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property,  including  the  cash  balance  of  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  ;  and  as  this 
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latter  sum  will,  no  doubt,  be  forthwith  applied  to  cancel  the  only- 
debt  of  the  Corporation,  and  thereby  stop  interest,  the  whole 
may  be  considered  as  productive. 

In  this  schedule,  which  it  is  important  to  examine,  the  Cor- 
poration will  recognize  several  items,  to  which  their  attention 
must  have  been  directed  heretofore,  and  from  which  no  proceeds 
have  been  expected  to  be  realized  for  several  years.  They  are 
now  carried  out  in  blank,  and  diminish  the  comparative  footing 
of  this  year's  schedule  in  a  nominal  amount,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

21  shares  Eliot  Manufacturing  Company,  (cost,)  $14,266  67 

6  do.  Worcester  turnpike,  -  -  ■  -  200  00 
The  Treasurer  has  also  reduced  the  valuation  of 

5  shares  in  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,     -  375  00 

13  shares  in  the  Maiden  Bridge,      -  3,250  00 

He  has  increased  the  valuation  upon  Total,  $18,091   67 
the   12  shares   in  the  Merrimack 

Manufacturing  Company,    -         -  $2,160  00 

And  upon  the  Real  Estate,     -         -  2,000  00        4,160  00 

Difference  against  this  year,    -         -  $13,931   67 

Against  this  sum,  the  Corporation  will 
find  also,  the  cash  balance  for  this 
year  to  exceed  that  of  the  last  by     $5,486  70 

And  a  diminution  of  their  note  of 

Jan.  15th,  1838,  from  $20,000  to  $10,000  00 

From  another  source,  to  which  the 
Committee  will  ask  your  attention 
before  the  close  of  their  report,  an 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  cor- 
porate property  of      -         -         -$10,000  00 

From  this  sum       -  $25,486  70 

deduct  Treasury  Notes  cashed,     -       3,000  00 

And  the  amount    -  $22,486  70 

is  balanced  by  the  gain  of  -         -  8,555  03 

"$22,486  70 


We  have  carefully  examined  all  the  certificates  of  stock  in  the 
schedule,  the  lease  of  the  Real  Estate,  the  Indentures  of  deposits 
in  trust,  and  the  Bank-book  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  to 
correspond  accurately  with  his  schedule  and  accounts.  Some  of 
the  items  might  bear  a  higher  valuation,  in  our  estimate,  than  he 
has  given  them. 

II.  The  Committee  also  lay  before  the  Corporation  the 
Treasurer's  account  current  for  the  year  1843,  made  up  to 
Saturday,  December  30th,  which,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed 
certificate,  has  been  carefully  examined  and  found  to  be  correctly 
cast  and  properly  vouched. 

The  first  inference  from  this  account,  to  which  the  Committee 
would  draw  your  attention,  is — that  while  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasurer's  hands  by  the 
Steward  of  the  Asylum,  that  department  has  drawn  from  the 
Treasurer,  for  its  specific  objects,  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 

Second  ;  the  income  derived  from  the  property  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  last  year,  has  been  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Real  Estate,  12  months  rent,  (taxes  and  repairs 

paid  by  tenant,) $1,000  00 

Income  from  funds,         -         -         -         -         -  8,167  00 


$9,167  00 


Less  interest  paid,  -  $1,200  00 

Difference  in  insurance,  seven  years 

premium,  -         -         -         -  12  72         1,212  72 


Net, $7,954  28 

The  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance 

Company  paid  the  Hospital,         -  5,000  00 

And  the  donations  amounted  to  10,762  37 

$23,716  65 


Amount  brought  over,         -         -         $23,716  65 
Deduct  balance  of  expenses  over  net  receipts 

8,782  95 
from  the  Asylum,         -    6,267  50  $2,515  45 

Total  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,        -      $21,201  20 
Which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
Specially  invested  in   Massachusetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company, 
as  directed  by  the  donor,      -         -  $10,000  00 
Part  of  the  Note  of  $20,000  paid,        10,000  00 
Paid  for  extra  repairs,  ventilation,  &c.       1,000  00 
Cash  on  hand  more  than  last  year's,        5,486  70 
Add  amount  of  Treasury  Notes  cash'd,  3,000  00 

"    sum  received  for  free  beds,         -  2,200  00 

"    reimbursement  of  tax  by  tenant,  85  50 

$26,486  70  $26,486  70 

The  interest  on  the  balance  of  the  Corporation  note  $10,000, 
dated  Jan.  5,  1838,  and  originally  $20,000,  will  be  charged  in 
next  year's  account ;  and  the  $1200  charged  in  this  year's  ac- 
count, Jan.  16th,  1843,  was  for  the  previous  year.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  in  hopes  that,  before  this  report  is  read,  the  balance 
of  that  note  will  be  paid. 

The  Corporation  will  perceive  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  has  been  charged,  Oct.  4,  1S43,  for  repairing  furnaces 
and  ventilating  building,  per  order  of  Committee  of  Trustees. 
The  defective  ventilation  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Hospital  had 
become  a  matter  of  such  serious  complaint,  that  the  Trustees  felt 
bound  to  apply  a  remedy  as  soon  as  consultation  with  the  most 
experienced  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  the  opinion  of 
architects,  who  had  paid  attention  to  that  subject  should  warrant 
the  probability  of  success.  A  special  Committee  was  therefore 
appointed  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  as  will  appear  by  reference 
to  the  records  of  that  date,  who,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  salutary  and  sue- 


cessful  alterations,  which  are  now  complete,  and  have  been,  we 
believe,  approved  by  every  one,  who  has  had  any  connexion 
with  that  part  of  the  building.  The  sum  of  $1000  now  charged, 
is  however  only  in  part,  the  residue  amounting  perhaps  to  as 
much  more,  will  be  charged  in  next  year's  accounts. 

With  regard  to  the  "  general  state  of  the  institution,"  (the  next 
subject,  upon  which  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  report,) 
we  have  to  remark  that,  1 .  The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
2.  The  By-Laws  of  the  Corporation  ;  3.  The  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations for  the  Hospital ;  and  4.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Mc  Lean  Asylum — constitute  a  code,  in  which  the  duties  of 
every  person,  connected  with  the  administration  of  any  and  every 
department  of  the  institution,  are  plainly  stated.  A  pamphlet 
comprising  the  whole  body  of  those  laws,  articles,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, has  for  a  long  time,  been  published,  and  the  practice  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  in  accordance  therewith,  has  gradu- 
ally produced  a  uniformity  of  conduct  and  a  system  of  operations 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees.  An  exact  regularity  seems 
to  have  now  become  almost  habitual.  Examinations  are  easily 
conducted,  questions  are  promptly  answered,  records  instantly 
produced,  accounts  punctually  rendered,  explanations  immedi- 
ately given,  cleanliness,  order,  kindness  and  tranquillity  seem  to 
prevail.  The  Trustees  feel  a  confidence  in  pushing  their  in- 
quiries, whenever  a  variation  from  usual  appearances  attracts 
their  attention,  and  they  are  met  with  a  readiness  to  respond  to 
investigation,  which  could  not  be  counterfeited,  and  which  could 
not  exist  with  any  selfish  causes  for  concealment,  or  with  any 
interest  to  pervert  the  truth. 

The  Trustees  believe  that  they  have  exercised  the  usual  de- 
gree of  vigilance  this  year  over  both  branches  of  the  institution. 
All  the  weekly  visits  have  been  made  by  the  Committees  of  the 
month  and  the  quarter-yearly  meetings  have  been  generally 
attended. 

Their  investigations  have  not  been  limited  to  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  under  their  care.  In  the  few  cases,  in  which  com- 
plaints have  been  made,  wherever  the  slightest  possibility  of 
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foundation  has  been  manifested,  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
sifted  by  an  appeal  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  patient, 
and  a  resort  to  all  the  testimony  which  could  be  produced.  The 
interest  of  the  Trustees  is  the  interest  of  the  public  in  general, 
and  of  the  patients  in  particular ;  and  they  cannot  believe  it  is 
possible  that  any  patient,  either  in  the  Asylum  or  Hospital,  could 
be  maltreated  or  neglected  without  the  speedy  detection  of  the 
Board.  Their  visits  have  been  made  at  unusual  and  unexpected 
hours,  the  household  arrangements  have  been  searched  into,  the 
stores  and  food  inspected  in  the  larder  and  upon  the  tables,  and 
the  comfort  of  each  individual,  capable  of  understanding,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  personal  inquiry  ;  and  the  Trustees 
believe  that  the  confidence,  which  they  feel  in  their  officers,  so 
far  from  inducing  them  to  trust  too  much,  rather  encourages  them 
to  follow  up  as  minutely  as  possible  the  particulars  of  every  case. 

The  Committee  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  intelligence 
to  communicate  respecting  the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
other  than  the  remarks  they  have  already  submitted,  and  the 
facts  represented  in  the  reports  from  the  Asylum  and  Hospital, 
which  accompany  them  and  are  herewith  presented. 

The  Trustees  have  thought  that  they  owed  to  posterity  as 
well  as  to  the  memory  of  the  generous  patrons  of  this  noble 
charity,  a  perpetuation  of  the  names  of  its  many  benefactors. 
The  munificent  liberality  of  our  Glorious  Commonwealth, 
and  the  princely  donations  of  eminent  individuals,  are  not  the 
only  testimonies  of  a  truly  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit  in 
the  community.  The  wealth,  which  is  now  healing  the  wounds 
and  consoling  the  spirits  of  so  many  of  our  sorrow-stricken  fellow 
creatures,  has  been  poured  into  our  treasury  by  a  most  general 
contribution.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  profession  or 
trade,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind, 
that  does  not  exhibit  its  representative  upon  the  catalogue  of  our 
benefactors.  The  Trustees  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect list  of  their  names,  at  this  late  day,  (although  a  book  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  them  had  been  long  ago  commenced  by 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  institution,  now  deceased,)  for 


the  payments  into  the  treasury  were  often  made  by  others  than 
the  actual  subscribers ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  presenting  a  per- 
fect account  was  most  discouraging,  and  as  the  task  was  pur- 
sued, the  difficulties  seemed  to  increase  at  every  stage.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  however,  having  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  carry  out  this  investigation  to  as  certain  a  result  as 
could  be  attained,  the  whole  subject  was  committed  to  him,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Trustees  on  the  second  day  of  April,  and  in  our 
records  of  the  fifth  day  of  November,  you  will  find  his  report  in 
a  letter,  from  which  we  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Corporation 
the  following  extracts. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  H.  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  being  his  re- 
port as  a  Committee  appointed  to  complete  the  list  of  subscrip- 
tions, donations  and  legacies,  commenced  by  Col.  Joseph  May. 

"  To  the  subscription  list,  I  have  added  a  general  summary, 
and  also  a  complete  record  to  this  date  of  all  '  legacies,  devises 
and  donations,'  and  of  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  free  beds. 

"  From  the  record  as  now  made  up,  it  appears  that  1191  per- 
sons subscribed  to  the  Hospital  and  Asylum,   -    $131,269  21 
"  That  there  was  received  from  public  exhibi- 
tions, concerts,  and  incorporated  bodies,  among 
which  are  comprised  24  religious  societies,  12 
towns  and  5  benevolent  associations,      -         -         15,723  36 

Total,       $146,992  57 

"  Of  which  amount,  $45,373  34,  was  specially 
subscribed  for  the  Asylum. 

"  That  there  have  been  bequeathed, devised  h  given,  388,098  68 

"  That  there  has  been  received  from  annual  dona- 
tions for  free  beds,      -----         46,657  00 

"  Thus  raising  the  gross  amount  received  in  various 
ways  from  the  public,  from  the  commencement 
to  this  date,  and  without  including  the  right  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  profits  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  to 

the  magnificent  sum  of  $581,748  25" 
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These  gratifying  results  exhibit  a  scale  of  generosity,  of  which 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  extension  ;  but  although 
the  enthusiasm,  which  first  called  the  institution  into  beinf,  has 
no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty,  the  Trustees  have  nevertheless 
received  a  memorable  demonstration,  that  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity is  as  dear  as  ever  to  the  hearts  of  our  charitable  fellow- 
citizens.  At  the  meeting  of  December  3d,  the  Trustees  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  William  Appleton,  Esq.,  enclosing  the  sum 
of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  aid  to  such  patients  in  the  Mc  Lean  Asylum,  as  from 
straitened  means,  might  be  compelled  to  leave  the  institution 
without  a  perfect  cure. 

A  more  welcome  donation,  or  one  more  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  plan  for  complete  relief,  could  not  have  been  devised. 

The  Committee  refer  the  Corporation  to  the  records  of  that 
day  for  the  communication  at  large,  and  for  the  votes  of  the 
Trustees  upon  this  highly  important  addition  to  the  means  of 
usefulness  thus  placed  in  our  possession ;  and  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  have  already  shown  that  the  direction,  intimated  by  the 
generous  donor,  has  been  pursued  in  its  investment.  It  now 
constitutes  "  The  Appleton  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Insane." 

Neither  have  our  good  friends  the  contributors  to  the  free 
beds  forgotten  the  poor.  The  Humane  Society,  and  the  well 
known  names  which  appear  upon  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  have 
not  relinquished  this  certain  but  unostentatious  mode  of  allevi- 
ating the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  unknown,  and  of  be- 
stowing charity,  where  the  sense  of  obligation  cannot  be  imposed 
nor  the  voice  of  gratitude  be  heard  in  reply. 

By  comparing  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hos- 
pital with  that  of  last  year,  it  appears  that  365  have  been  admit- 
ted, being  18  more  than  in  last  year ;  and  that  364  have  been 
discharged,  or  have  died,  being  20  more  than  in  last  year. 

The  number  of  deaths  has  exceeded  that  of  1842,  by  16; 
being  a  proportion  of  about  one  ninth.  And  the  number  dis- 
charged, well,  exceeds  that  of  1842,  by  15. 
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A  comparative  statement  of  the  Annual  Expenses. 

1842.  1843. 

Stores,         -         -         -         3,957  19  -  -  3,857  80 

Wages,        -         -         -         3,450  53  -  -  3,389  54 

Fuel,           -        -        -         1,018  99  -  -  923  39 

Furniture,    -         -         -         1,069  04  -  -  693  02 

Medicine,    -         -         -            862  91  -  -  848  43 

Repairs,       -         -         -         1,712  88  -  -  741  53 

Stationary,            -                        74  42  -  13  95 

Grounds,      -         -         -              21  31  -  -  12  34 

Amount,       -         -    $12,167  27  -  -  $10,480  00 

Salaries,      -                               850  00  -  850  00 


13,017  27      -         -       11,330  00 
Deduct  Contingent  Cr.,  61   68      -         -  62  24 

$12,955  59      -         -    $11,267  76 

The  above  statement  for  1843,  does  not  however  include 
$1000  expended  for  ventilation;  while  $1000  of  last  year's 
(1842)  repairs,  were  considered  as  extra.  By  which  it  appears 
that  the  expenses  have  been  reduced  in  1843,  about  $687  00. 

The  receipts  from  paying  patients  in  1843,  was  $3,171  09 
"     same  in  1842,  was        -  2,650  10 


In  favor  of  1843, $520  99 

Taking  the  average  number  of  patients  at  47£,  the  result  is  a 
cost  of  about  $4  56  for  each  patient  per  week. 

The  Trustees  have  invited  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  records  of  their  meeting,  December  31st,  to 
suggest  any  changes  in  the  management  or  arrangements  of  the 
Hospital,  which,  in  their  view,  would  increase  its  usefulness;  and 
also  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
buildings  ;  and  the  extensive  alterations,  which  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  a  more  complete  ventilation,  were  hastened 
by  the  representations  of  the  medical  gentlemen. 
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The  Committee  will  also  notify  to  the  Corporation,  that  a 
project  for  extending  Charles  Street,  northerly,  over  the  Flats- 
land  of  the  Hospital,  was  presented  to  the  Trustees  at  their 
meeting  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  would  consider  the  execution  of  any 
such  project  as  a  great  injury  to  the  institution  ;  either  obliging 
it  to  incur  a  vast  expense  in  filling  up  its  land,  or  exposing  it  to 
an  unwholesome  nuisance.  The  free  and  uninterrupted  access 
to  the  tide  water  throughout  the  extent  of  its  whole  western 
boundary,  is  an  advantage,  which,  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Trus- 
tees,) the  Hospital  ought  not  to  relinquish. 

The  report  of  the  Steward  of  the  Mc  Lean  Asylum,  presents 
a  state  of  facts  highly  creditable  to  the  management  of  his  de- 
partment of  the  institution.  A  saving  of  nearly  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  has  been  made,  in  comparison  with  last  year's  ex- 
penses, and  a  list  of  all  the  stores  for  the  year  with  the  prices 
paid  for  them,  will  demonstrate  that  the  patients  must  have  been 
provided  with  as  good  food,  and  of  as  great  a  variety,  as  ought 
to  be  expected  in  any  public  institution. 

A  liberal  sum  has  been  expended  for  the  additional  safety  of 
the  buildings,  and  for  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  rooms. 

The  Committee  lay  before  the  Corporation  also,  the  26th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Physician  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Mc  Lean  Asylum. 

The  Committee  will  make  no  other  remark  upon  that  report, 
than  to  invite  to  its  careful  perusal  every  friend  of  the  institution, 
with  the  assurance  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  contributed  wealth 
or  labor  to  establish  this  Asylum,  can  regret  his  contribution, 
when  he  reads  there  the  nature  of  the  relief  which  it  affords,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  Steward's  department,  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
balances  for  1842  and  1843,  will  show  at  a  glance  where  a 
saving  has  been  made* 
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Balances  1842. 

1843. 

Stores,     - 

10,857 

02 

- 

9,267  10 

Fuel,       - 

1,839 

98 

- 

1,043   13 

Stationary, 

17 

45 

- 

21  40 

Wages,    - 

4,838 

49 

- 

4,585   11 

Medicine, 

223 

33 

- 

174  51 

Contingencies, 

647 

16 

- 

711  05 

Furniture, 

1,895 

17 

- 

995  52 

Repairs, 

846 

11 

- 

1,304  32 

Improvements, 

2,551 

01 

- 

1,085  00 

Diversions, 

653 

40 

- 

617  48 

Abatement, 

343 

48 

- 

506  63 

Library, 

37 

32 

- 

36  51 

Stable, 

1,038 

84 

Garden, 

136 

44 

#25,925 

20 

$20,347  76 

Deduct,  Deduct, 

Abatement,    343  48  Farm  Gar- 

Stable,        1,038  84  den,&c.,  1,283  58 

Farm,  1,272  53  Abatement,  506  63 

Boxes,  27  86  1/790  21 

Clothing,       187  46  2,870  17 


Remains,  23,055  03  18,557  55 

Add  salaries,  3,700  00  3,700  00 


$26,755  03  22,257  55 

Gain,  1843,       -       4,497  48 


$26,755  03 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  AMORY  LOWELL,  >  n       .„ 
WILLIAM  FOSTER  OTIS,  5  ^^ 

Boston,  Jan*  1844. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  IN  ALLEN  STREET, 
BOSTON,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1843. 


Admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  from  January 
1,  1843,  to  January  I,  1844. 


itients  paying  board, 

do.               do.     part  of  the  time, 

do.     entirely  free, 

Males. 

118 

9 

91 

Females. 

49 

6 

92 

Total. 

167 

15 

183 

218  147  365 
Of  these,  142  paid  $3  ;  11  paid  $4;  1  paid  $5  ;  22  paid 
> ;  1  paid  $7  ;  2  paid  $9  ;  3  paid  $10. 


Discharged  during  the  year. 


Well,   . 
Much  relieved, 
Relieved, 
Not  relieved, 
Not  treated, 
Eloped, 
Unfit, 
Dead, 


217     147       364 
Proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of  results,  is  1  in 

10,  nearly. 

Greatest  number  of  patients  at  any  one  visit,  in  private  rooms, 

8  ;  paying,  23 ;  free,  33.     Total,  56.     Least  number,   1  in 

private  rooms  ;  8  paying  ;  25  free.     Total,  33. 


Males. 

81 

Females. 

55 

Total. 

136 

43 

31 

74 

20 

21 

41 

34 

21 

55 

9 

3 

12 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

28 

13 

41 

15 


Average  number  of  patients,  25  males,  22£  females.  Total,  474. 

Average  number  of  paying  patients,  I2g-  American,  and  4g- 
Foreign.     Total,  17. 

Average  time  of  stay  of  Ward -paying  patients,  is  4  weeks, 
and  of  free  patients,  6  weeks. 

Proportion  of  Ward  beds  occupied  by  free  patients,  |. 


Ana 
Males Mechanics, 

lysis  of  Pa 

tients. 

Pay. 

37 

Free. 

20 

Part  of 

time 
paying. 

2 

Laborers, 

16 

28 

4 

Farmers, 

11 

7 

0 

Mariners 

15 

9 

2 

Traders, 

14 

2 

0 

Teamsters, 

3 

4 

0 

Domestics, 

4 

5 

1 

Clerks, 

5 

1 

0 

Clergymen, 

3 

1 

0 

Lawyers, 

2 

0 

0 

Students, 

1 

2 

0 

Minors, 

6 

12 

0 

Soldiers, 

1 

0 

0 

Of  this  number,  33  wei 

'e  in  j 

>rivate 

rooms.     118 

91 

9 

Females. ..  .Domestics, 
Spinsters, 
Housekeepers, 
Wives, 
Widows, 
Nurses, 
Cooks, 
Minors, 

Washerwomen, 
Seamstresses, 
Factory  Girls, 


22 
1 
0 

11 
1 
1 
1 
6 
0 
6 
0 


54 
3 
0 
6 
2 
3 
I 
5 
4 

12 
2 


Of  these,  3  were  in  private  rooms. 


49       92       6 
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r\  of  the  free  patients  were  female  domestics,  and  nearly  r^ 
were  male  laborers,  most  of  whom  were  Irish. 


Annual  Expenses  for  1843. 

Stores,     . 

$3,857  80 

Wages,    . 

3,389  54 

Fuel,       . 

923  39 

Furniture, 

693  02 

Medicine, 

848  43 

Repairs, 

741  53 

Stationary, 

13  95 

Grounds, 

12  34 

#10,480  00 

Salaries, 

•         •         •         • 

850  00 

11,330  00 

Deduct  Contingent  Cr. 

• 

62  24 

$11,267  76 

The  whole  amount  of  board  charged  to  all  the  patients  during 
the  year,  was  $8,208  87  ;  of  this  sum  there  was  charged  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  board  of  free  patients,  $5,037  78,  and  the 
balance,  $3,170  09  has  been  received  from  paying  patients. 

If,  without  deducting  from  the  annual  expense,  the  salaries 
and  repairs,  as  has  been  the  usual  practice,  the  whole  gross 
amount  be  divided  by  52  (the  weeks,)  and  this  quotient  by  47£ 
the  average  number  of  patients,  the  result  will  give  $4  56,  for 
the  weekly  expense  of  each  patient. 

JOHN  M.  GOODWIN,  Superintendent. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 


TWENTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL    REPORT 


PHYSICIAN  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  Mc  LEAN  ASYLUM 

FOR  THE   INSANE,   TO   THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


In  compliance  with  the  regulation  requiring  the  Physician  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  to  lay  before  your  Board  pre- 
viously to  each  annual  meeting,  "  a  general  view  of  the  institu- 
tion and  of  its  results  for  the  whole  year,"  I  would  respectfully 
report  that  during  the  year  just  closed,  there  have  been  under  its 
care  two  hundred  and  sixty  patients,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  whom  were  males  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
were  females. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  these,  seventy-five  males 
and  fifty-two  females,  were  received  during  the  year;  the  re- 
maining eighty-one  males  and  fifty  females,  were  inmates  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 

During  the  same  period  there  have  been  dismissed  seventy- 
nine  males  and  forty-seven  females,  making  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  ;  of  these,  sixty-three,  being  forty-three  males 
and  twenty  females,  were  believed  by  us  and  their  friends  to 
have  recovered. 

Twenty-four  males  and  twenty-one  females  have  been  re- 
moved by  their  friends  in  accordance  with  their  own  views  of 
expediency,  after  various  periods  of  residence  from  some  years  to 
a  single  day,  some  much  improved  and  apparently  convalescent 
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others  probably  curable  but  after  an  insufficient  trial,  others  im- 
proved in  the  form  of  disease  and  in  general  health,  others  ame- 
liorated in  manners  and  habits  with  no  essential  mental  change, 
others  stationary  and  with  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  some  from 
various  considerations,  such  as  being  merely  cases  of  febrile 
delirium  or  the  like,  deemed  as  unfit  for  the  designs  of  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  insane. 

Eighteen,  twelve  males  and  six  females,  have  deceased ;  nine 
from  epilepsy  and  palsy,  usually  the  sequel  of  apoplectic  attacks 
previous  to  admission;  one  from  carious  knee-joint ;  one,  as  believ- 
ed, from  schirrous  stomach  ;  one  from  phthisis  ;  three  from  acute 
cerebral  disease  ;  and  three  from  the  exhaustion  peculiar  to  the 
insane,  occasionally  reported  as  marasmus,  debility,  failure  of  the 
powers  of  life,  &c. 

There  are  remaining  at  this  present  close  of  the  year,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  patients,  eighty  males  and  fifty-four 
females. 

The  numbers  admitted,  the  average  of  the  house,  and  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
during  the  previous  year.  The  house  has  uniformly  been  well 
filled  but  never  crowded.  We  never  yet  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  any  application,  and  in  view  of  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tions for  so  many  hundred  provided  in  New  England  within  the 
last  half  dozen  years,  and  the  recent  extended  county-house 
improvements  in  this  Commonwealth  which  will  relieve  the  de- 
mand for  a  portion  at  least  of  the  hospital  privileges,  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  the  emergency  of  being  obliged  to  dis- 
criminate or  refuse  applications,  a  source  of  so  much  apprehension 
a  few  years  since,  will  be  spared  to  the  direction  of  this  institu- 
tion. As  a  gratifying  proof  how  well  the  new  hospitals  in  the 
adjacent  States  are  fulfilling  their  functions,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  an  average  for  five  years,  before  the  establishment  of  those 
excellent  institutions  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  over  thirty 
cases  from  those  two  States  were  annually  accommodated  here, 
while  since,  scarcely  one  has  been  received. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  insane  institutions,  except 
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that  under  the  municipal  direction  of  the  city  of  Boston,  receive 
paying  patients,  and  at  prices  below  the  lowest  rates  which  it 
is  practicable  to  consider  as  an  equivalent  for  the  curative  and 
comforting  means  here  provided,  and  also  in  view  of  the  facilities 
of  reaching  and  obtaining  admission  into  them,  it  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  little  remarkable  that  no  falling  off  in  our  average 
household  should  have  been  experienced. 

This  same  circumstance  of  increased  facilities  for  treating  pa- 
tients in  appropriate  institutions  has,  however,  had  a  gradual  but 
still  an  essential  effect  in  changing  the  character  of  those  admitted 
here,  not  only  as  to  social  position,  but  as  to  form  of  disease. 
While  such  abundant  aids  are  offering  on  every  side  to  accom- 
modate citizens,  not  far  from  their  own  homes  and  at  the  most 
moderate  rates  of  expense,  in  order  to  keep  the  establishment 
fully  filled,  we  have  been  compelled  progressively  to  adapt  its 
accommodations  to  a  class  of  inmates  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  more  expensive  habits  of  life.  These  improvements  and 
the  private  character  of  the  Asylum,  (no  judicial  process  being 
requisite  for  admission,)  have  led  it  to  be  the  resting  place  of 
many,  who  a  few  years  since  would  have  been  restrained  at  their 
own  homes,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  and  often  anxiety 
and  misery  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  which  such  an 
arrangement  for  an  insane  person  necessarily  imposes.  Many 
cases  formerly  removed  to  the  country  are  now  received  here,  as 
a  course  involving  more  safety  and  less  expense  to  friends,  while 
the  comforts  and  privileges  of  the  sufferer  need  not  be  abridged. 
In  many  cases  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  priority  of 
these  attempts  should  not  be  reversed  ;  that  the  patient  should 
not  be  first  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  an  institution  alone 
can  adequately  afford,  and,  if  without  success,  the  subsequent 
arrangement  would  be  less  important  to  the  sufferer's  welfare. 

This  change  in  the  class  of  cases  resulting  from  the  increased 
accommodations  for  the  insane,  is  also  severely  felt  in  our  cura- 
tive results,  from  the  comparative  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  pa- 
tients the  most  gratifying  to  all  who  have  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane,  those  with  high  and  furious  mania,  which  always, 
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as  a  general  rule,  recover  promptly  and  most  satisfactorily  to  the 
three  parties  interested,  the  friends,  the  patient  and  the  institu- 
tion. Such  cases  are  usually  subjected  at  an  early  period  to 
treatment,  where  hospitals  are  at  all  known,  from  the  difficulty 
of  managing  them  without  the  most  onerous  restraint  at  home, 
and  were  often  brought  to  us  from  very  considerable  distances. 
These  forms  of  disease  are  of  course  now  divided  amongst  some 
five  or  six  institutions,  as  proximity  or  other  circumstances  may 
dictate. 

The  annual  ratio  of  recoveries  cannot  but  be,  eventually,  seri- 
ously influenced  by  this  change  in  the  character  of  patients.  If, 
thus  far,  we  have  felt  it  but  little,  the  reason  is,  that  the  loss 
has  been  compensated  for  in  the  greater  opportunity  now  afforded 
for  doing  complete  justice  to  lingering  cases,  in  their  being  seldom 
prematurely  removed, — which  formerly  was  one  of  our  sorest 
trials.  The  means  providentially  afforded  to  us  for  some  years 
past  to  meet  this  exigency,  and  now  permanently  secured  by  the 
understandingly  adapted  benefaction  of  a  late  member  of  your 
Board  have  done  and  will  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

Although  this  actively  excited  and  uniformly  recoverable  class 
of  cases  are  replaced  by  less  interesting  subjects,  as  far  as  restora- 
tion is  concerned,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  true  ends  and  original 
design  of  the  Asylum  are  no  less  subserved  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  instances.  To  keep  in  safety  and  in  as  much  com- 
fort as  can  be  provided,  the  hopelessly  diseased,  to  ease  the 
passage  of  the  insane  epileptic  and  paralytic  in  their  slow,  long 
drawn  out,  yet  sure,  progressive  journey  to  the  tomb,  is  certainly 
not  less  within  the  original  scope  of  our  benevolent  founders' 
intentions,  than  to  restore  the  curable. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  subjects  suffering  under  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  aberration,  affording  less  satisfaction  as  a  general 
principle,  than  the  wildest  maniacal  sufferers  or  even  those  cases 
uniformly  ending  in  paralysis  and  death,  which  each  year  we  are 
increasingly  obliged  to  accommodate.  As  it  is  a  form  of  disease 
perhaps  most  frequently  developed  amongst  a  city  population,  we 
probably  experience  more  than  most  institutions  in  its  care.     I 
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refer  to  that,  a  prevailing  feature  in  which,  more  or  less  compli- 
cated with,  or  even  without  some  intellectual  aberration,  is  an 
insane  perversity  of  the  moral  sense — often  presenting  the  fact  of 
great  insanity  of  conduct  with  perhaps  little  or  no  insanity  in  con- 
versation. Of  the  existence  of  this  aberration  as  a  true  form  of 
insanity — the  sequel  perhaps  of  actual  mania,  or  alternating  with 
that  or  some  other  phase  of  mental  disease,  and  occurring  in  fam- 
ilies with  hereditary  predisposition  to  some  mental  disease — I  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  insanity  of  such  of  these  subjects  as 
have  come  under  our  care,  there  has  been  no  doubt  on  the  part 
of  their  friends,  of  the  Trustees,  or  of  the  Physician.     Still  kept 
in  regular  habits,  under  a  firm  yet  mild  disciplinary  regimen,  they 
present  little  or  no  aberration  of  mind  to  the  superficial  observer; 
they   evince   ordinary  intellectual  power,  converse  well,  present 
few  or  no  peculiarities  in  manner  or  deportment,  when  they  elect 
to  be  upon  their  good  behavior.     They  however  generally  mani- 
fest in  minor  personal  habits  and  peculiarities  an  obvious  analogy 
to  the  habits  of  common  well  marked  insanity — in   their  private 
and  unwatched  hours  they  give  vent  to  evidences  of  their  laboring 
under  a  closer  approach  to  open  lunacy  than  would  be  suspected 
by  a  casual  visitor  or  common  street  acquaintance.     They  are 
usually  restless,   mischievous  and  troublesome,  throwing  a   most 
injurious  influence  around  them,  delighting  in  thwarting  the  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  others,  and  never  so  happy  as  in  rendering 
others  about  them  miserable.     They  are  fully  aware  that  they 
differ  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  insanity,  which  they  see  around 
them  and  which  they  fully  comprehend,  and  therefore  believe 
that  their  detention  is  a  wanton  and  unnecessary  restraint  upon 
their  personal  freedom.     They   often  owe  their  fate  to  original 
moral  and  mental  misproportion,  unchecked  by  proper  education, 
and  exaggerated  by  uncontrolled  early  self-direction  of  their  own 
habits  and  propensities.     Hence  never  having  been  accustomed 
to  be  restrained  or  curbed  in  their  actions,  anything  like  acqui- 
escence in  the  necessary  regulations  of  an  Asylum  is  exceedingly 
irksome. 
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At  other  times  the  disease  is  manifested  in  a  sudden  paroxysm, 
in  which  the  entire  character,  disposition  and  deportment  of  the 
individual  undergoes  a  marked  change,  almost  to  the  loss  of  his 
psychical  identity.  A  stranger  seeing  the  sufferer  for  the  first 
time,  would  perhaps  recognize  him  only  as  evincing  bad  judg- 
ment, bad  disposition  and  bad  taste,  while  those  who  had  from 
long  acquaintance  an  opportunity  of  comparing  him  as  he  is,  with 
his  ordinary  habitual  characteristics,  would  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute the  wondrous  change  to  its  true  cause — insanity. 

No  indulgences,  no  proper  extent  of  liberty,  no  unremitted 
attentions  to  even  unreasonable  requirements,  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  satisfying  them.  In  fact  neither  prior  or  subsequent  to 
their  admission,  has  the  state  of  their  minds  allowed  them  to  find 
that  consideration  and  success,  to  which  they  believe  themselves 
eminently  entitled.  Their  admission  here  has  sometimes  been 
preceded  by  conduct  which  were  it  not  for  their  irresponsible 
state  of  mind,  would  render  them  obnoxious  to  the  penal  laws, 
or  at  least  to  preventive  measures  of  law.  At  times,  their  friends 
worn  out  by  the  urgency  and  importunateness  of  their  demands 
for  release,  or  giving  some  credence  to  promises  which  although 
perhaps  sincere,  are  rarely  unbroken,  conclude  to  give  them  a 
trial  of  their  liberty.  Or  perhaps  the  institution  perplexed  by 
their  pernicious  influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the  house,  so- 
licits that  a  trial  should  be  made,  trusting  that  the  dread  that 
such  subjects  must  have  of  any  institution  or  individual  who  ex- 
ercises any  control  over  them,  may  induce  them  to  regulate  their 
conduct  so  cautiously  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  return. 
A  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  during  which  they  have  the  un- 
curbed reins  of  their  own  movements,  usually  sees  them  returned 
to  our  care. 

The  institution  has  never  retained  these  or  any  other  forms  of 
disease  compulsively,  unless  it  has  been  felt  that  there  was  abun- 
dant evidence  of  their  being  proper  subjects,  and  thus  far,  in  an 
experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  never  has  come  in 
contact  with  those  laws  which,  with  such  just  caution,  guard  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  from  unjust  encroachment. 
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The  Superintendent  speaks  of  this  part  of  his  duties  in  no 
spirit  of  repining,  but  from  the  feeling  that  he  cannot  comply 
with  that  part  of  the  rule  requiring  him  to  report  the  "  state  of 
the  institution,"  without  an  allusion  to  it. 

It  is  also  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  insti- 
tution which  each  year  will  see  progressively  augmented,  as  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  our  neighboring  city  cannot  but 
continue  to  furnish  such  subjects.  Such  unfortunate  sufferers  must 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  friends  be  kept  somewhere. 
As  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  private  madhouses  will  ever  be 
established  in  this  country,  we  must  expect  that  ours  must  be,  in 
part,  the  duty  of  fulfilling  this  guardianship;  a  duty  not  to  be  re- 
pudiated or  evaded  although  a  half  dozen  such  patients  occasion 
more  trouble,  more  hazard  and  more  insecurity,  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  wild,  chaotic  or  demented — than  galleries  of 
ordinary  inmates. 

I  might  also  remark  in  this  connexion  that  the  experience  of 
this,  and  I  presume  of  other  institutions,  always  has  been,  that  all 
the  scandal  and  abuse  to  which  they  are  subjected,  originates  in 
the  patients  of  this  class  and  the  uncured  sufferers  of  other  forms 
of  disease,  who  are  temporarily  at  large.  Insanity  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  improve  the  truth  or  the  morals  of  its  victims— it 
may  make  men  worse  but  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  make  them 
better. 

It  would  however  be  unjust  to  forget  that  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  the  grateful  recognitions  of  recovered  patients  which 
it  is  our  happiness  almost  weekly  to  receive  by  letter  and  visit, 
the  preposterously  malicious  and  ridiculously  absurd  detractions  to 
which,  in  common  with  their  nearest  friends,  the  institution  has 
occasionally  to  submit  from  unrestored  patients  at  large,  are  scarce 
worth  this  passing  notice. 

In  the  ordinary  operations  and  experience  of  the  institution 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been  little  of  incident  and  nothino- 
of  unusual  event  to  communicate.  Each  day  has  brought  its 
round  of  cares,  anxieties  and  gratifications,  while  none  has  been 
marked  by  suicide,  serious  accidents,  elopements  or  any  other 
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form  of  painful  dispensation.  Notwithstanding  the  mortality  has 
been  in  a  higher  ratio  than  during  any  previous  year  of  my 
direction,  still  we  have  by  no  means  had  as  great  an  amount  of 
sickness  as  usually  has  occurred.  A  glance  at  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  which  have  closed  life,  will  show  that  the  greater  portion 
have  been  those  lingering  and  necessarily  fatal  maladies,  which  in 
their  progress  scarce  present  the  character  of  sickness  and  in 
which  medical  treatment  may  suspend  and  relieve  symptoms, 
but  never  cures. 

No  considerable  change  has  been  made  in  the  general  mode  of 
care  and  treatment, — the  guiding  star  of  our  system  has,  as  far 
as  possible,  been  kindness  and  occupation  ;  how  far  this  system 
has  been  carried  into  active  and  successful  operation,  the  never 
omitted  weekly  inspection  of  your  visiting  Committees,  charged 
under  the  Rule  that  "  at  each  stated  visit  they  shall  see  each 
boarder  in  the  Asylum,  excepting  those  who  would  in  their 
opinion  be  injured  thereby  ;  and  they  shall  examine  carefully  the 
state  of  every  part  of  the  establishment  and  ascertain  whether  its 
officers  and  attendants  fulfil  their  duties  faithfully  and  humanely  ;" 
will  enable  your  Board  better  to  judge,  than  any  opinion  of  those 
more  directly  interested  in  such  decision. 

Many  changes  and  improvements  in  the  minor  details  and 
internal  economy  of  the  household  have  been  gradually  intro- 
duced within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  our  inmates  has  rendered  it  expedient,  and  our  experience 
in  improving  the  style  of  the  patients'  conveniences  and  accom- 
modations has  been  in  some  respects  so  novel  and  interesting, 
as  perhaps  not  to  be  unworthy  of  mention. 

While  the  institution  has  been  so  liberally  remunerated  by  the 
friends  of  many  patients,  occasionally  the  whole  income  of  a 
ward  or  relative  being  allowed  to  pass  to  its  benefit,  we  have 
felt  bound  to  provide  every  means  of  convenience,  comfort  and 
even  luxury  which  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment would  permit.  Over  more  than  a  half  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Asylum  we  have  introduced  carpets,  paperhangings,  curtains, 
time-pieces,  looking-glasses,  toilet  tables,  wash-stands,  and  articles 
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of  mahogany  furniture  and  table  furnishings  customary  in  genteel 
families.  The  results  of  this  experiment  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  amount  of  damage  is  less  than  would  occur  in  an  ordi- 
nary hotel.  This  safety  of  moveable  furniture  does  not  depend 
either  upon  the  constant  presence  and  care  of  the  attendants  ; 
in  the  sleeping  apartments  of  these  galleries,  the  common  swell- 
beam  French  bedsteads  with  toilette  tables  and  washstands  of  the 
most  fragile  construction,  to  the  extent  of  accommodating  one- 
half  our  boarders  have  replaced  the  strong  and  peculiar  articles, 
formerly  deemed  essential  in  an  insane  institution,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  use,  not  one  has  been  intentionally  destroyed. 

From  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  justifying  the 
provision  of  a  body  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  assistants,  regu- 
lated as  to  number  only  by  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  we  have  been  enabled  to  dispense  with  all  forms 
of  personal  restraint,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  substitution  of 
personal  attendance  will  permit  with  expediency.  I  am  still  well 
satisfied,  as  intimated  in  former  reports,  that  no  amount  of  human 
aid  will  always  render  the  entire  disuse  of  personal  restraints 
advisable.  There  are  certain  forms  of  propensity  to  suicide,  to 
self-mutilation,  to  protracted  standing  on  the  feet  rapidly  tending 
to  fatal  exhaustion  in  the  debilitated,  where  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  fit  apparatus  is  the  kindest,  safest,  as  well  as  the  most,  and 
indeed  only,  efficacious  appliance.  The  instances  of  such  neces- 
sity are,  and  should  be,  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  but 
though  rare,  they  are  believed  to  be  imperative,  if  the  sufferer's 
best  good  is  alone  regarded. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  adopt  the  system  of  entire 
disuse  of  restraints,  so  much  agitated  in  Great  Britain  on  both 
sides,  in  this  institution.  Perhaps  months  might  pass  away  with 
no  apparent  drawback  upon  its  success,  but  whether  I  should 
have  the  satisfaction,  as  at  present,  of  repeating  year  after  year, 
that  the  institution  had  had  no  painful  accidents  to  lament,  would 
be  very  questionable.  At  all  events,  with  my  present  impres- 
sions of  duty,  I  am  not  disposed  to  run  the  hazard. 

It  perhaps  may  be  a  new  idea  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
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with  the  internal  regimen  of  our  New  England  institutions,  that 
it  is  not  the  violent,  furious,  maniacal  cases  which  are  ordinarily 
subjected  to  personal  restraint.  To  these  under  proper  architec- 
tural provisions,  this  is  rarely  ever  necessary,  and  almost  always 
injurious.  An  appropriate  large  sized  strong  room,  a  long  gallery 
without  moveable  furniture,  with  the  windows  protected  by  cross 
screens  at  the  ends,  a  cautious  attendant  permitting  the  excited 
subject  to  work  off  his  irritability  by  sawing  wood  or  some  similar 
laborious  exercise,  all  serve  the  purpose  of  calming  and  restoring 
such  patients,  while  personal  restraints  exasperate  and  protract 
this  stage  of  disease.  It  is  in  the  cases  referred  to,  where  the 
sufferer  is  disposed  to  torment  his  own  person,  to  swallow  injuri- 
ous substances,  to  mutilate  himself,  to  indulge  in  perverse  habits, 
that  there  is  a  call  for  some  restraining  measures. 

With  us,  the  patient  is  scarce  ever  subjected  to  personal  re- 
straint for  the  safety  or  protection  of  any  one  but  himself;  never 
for  the  convenience  or  security  of  those  having  the  care. 

Fortunately  in  this  country,  there  never  have  been  in  the  insti- 
tutions any  abuses,  nor  under  the  thorough  system  of  governmen- 
tal inspection  which  all  our  public  establishments  have  secured  to 
them,  is  it  scarcely  possible  that  there  ever  can  be,  any  abuses  in 
this  regard,  requiring  that  the  feelings  of  the  community  shall  be 
propitiated  by  the  affectation  of  "  disusing  all  forms  of  personal 
restraints,"  that  is,  restraints  to  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
patient,  for  the  phrase,  as  used  abroad,  means  nothing  further  than 
this.  This  is  especially  fortunate,  for  the  abandonment  of  such 
means  necessarily  involves  the  occasional  direct  employment  of 
human  strength  in  controlling  the  insane — -a  method  against  which, 
a  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  speedily  demon- 
strates that  man's  spirit  rebels  a  thousand  times  more  intensely 
and  unceasingly  than  in  opposition  to  mere  material  bonds. 

It  also  implies  the  substitution  of  a  form  of  actual  personal 
restraint,  that  of  shutting  the  patient  up  in  a  strong  room,  or 
Seclusion,  as  it  has  been  somewhat  technically  called,  no  less 
galling,  totally  useless  in  cases  where  suicide  or  self-mutilation 
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are  to  be  guarded  against,  and  if  long  persisted  in,  calculated  to 
induce  vicious  personal  practices. 

The  inquiry  may  be  made  how  certain  intensely  suicidal  suf- 
ferers are  protected  in  those  institutions  abroad,  which  congratu- 
late themselves,  a  little  arrogantly  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  having 
dismissed  all  bodily  restraints  ? 

The  only  reply  which  I  have  found  to  this  natural  and  impor- 
tant question,  is  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  English  Hospitals,  managed  for  some  time  past  on 
this  system,  where  the  practice  of  locking  another  patient  into 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  suicidally  disposed,  is  acknowl- 
edged and  strongly  recommended.  My  mind  regards  such  a  mode 
of  practice  with  greater  abhorrence  than  even  the  once  used 
chains  or  strait-waistcoats.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents, of  which  this  country  has  not  failed  to  afford  instances, 
resulting  from  the  insane  being  confined  together;  I  will  not  urge 
the  unspeakable  enormities  which  are  avowed  to  prevail  in  some 
of  the  foreign  establishments  under  circumstances  of  much  less 
immediate  contiguity  ;  I  will  but  refer  to  the  sudden  changes 
occasionally  supervening  in  the  forms  of  diseased  manifestations, 
making  it  impossible  with  whatever  knowledge  of  the  patients, 
safely  to  rely  upon  such  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

If  the  worrying,  mischievous,  homicidal  propensities  of  some 
suicidal  patients,  are  almost  beyond  the  forbearance  of  a  con- 
scientious, healthy,  well  balanced  attendant,  shall  they  be  trusted 
to  the  uncertainty  of  another  diseased  mind  ?  Shall  even  the 
patient  in  the  cheapest  pauper  Asylum  be  compelled  to  bear  in 
addition  to  his  own  sorrows,  this  most  harrowing  of  all  responsi- 
bilities, that  of  a  fellow  being's  life  ?  For  of  course,  any  one  who 
had  mind  enough  left  to  be  any  safeguard,  would  have  mind 
enough  to  be  capable  of  suffering  from  such  an  anxious  duty. 

Even  with  the  employment  of  the  best  associates,  in  this  re- 
sponsible and  painful  office  of  guarding  the  suicidally  inclined, 
our  experience  shows  that  farther  measures  are  occasionally 
requisite  to  make  sure  the  end. 

Judicious  recovered  patients,  who  have  been  subjected  to  pei> 
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sonal  restraint  with  us,  with  one  accord,  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion extends,  have  coincided  in  approving  of  its  propriety  and 
expediency. 

The  extent  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  reduce  all  the  forms 
of  personal  restraint  and  seclusion,  consistently  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  sufferer,  will  depend  essentially  upon  the  amount 
of  means  at  the  control  of  an  institution,  to  replace  such  measures 
to  a  certain  limit,  with  proper  attendants.  The  degree  to  which 
it  has  been  reduced  in  our  experience,  if  exactly  recorded  and 
reported,  would  strike  most  persons  with  surprise.  It  could  not, 
however,  but  be  regarded  as  unfair  and  illiberal  for  an  Asylum, 
whose  allowances  have  been  so  liberal  as  ours,  to  set  forth  its 
experience  on  this  head,  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

I  will  not  encumber  my  Report  with  any  tables  affecting  to 
generalize  the  forms,  causes,  duration,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  cases  of  insanity,  which  have  come  under  the  care  of  the 
institution  during  the  past  year.  No  reason  has  presented  itself 
to  justify  receding  from  the  views  presented  for  several  years 
past,  of  the  unsoundness  and  consequent  uselessness  of  what  are 
called  the  statistics  of  insanity.  Every  year's  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  those  facts  regarding  this  subject,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  arithmetically  noted,  are  of  too  little  moment  to  be 
worth  recording  at  all,  while  those  circumstances  touching  the 
duration,  form,  symptoms  and  event  of  cases,  which  would  be 
truly  important,  are,  from  their  nature,  incapable  of  being  gen- 
eralized tabularly  into  even  a  loose  approximation  to  the  truth. 
Statistics  are  doubtless  valuable  in  relation  to  topics  where  ac- 
curacy is  capable  of  being  approached,  but  not  a  legitimate  mode 
of  expressing  mere  opinions. 

I  still  find  it  impracticable  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  to  fix 
with  any  certainty  the  point  at  which  the  mind  lost  its  balance, 
and  by  which  the  duration  of  disease  before  admission  can  be 
determined,  notwithstanding  the  great  body  of  our  inmates  are 
from  the  intelligent  and  educated  classes  of  society,  where  facts 
of  this  sort  are  attainable,  if  at  all.  I  still  find  insanity  rarely 
produced  from  a  single  cause,  so  marked  as  to  permit  being  tabu- 
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larized  accurately,  but  by  a  combination  or  accidental  coincidence 
of  causes,  moral,  physical  and  educational.  To  arrange  such 
antecedents  in  tables,  would  require  the  whole  life,  habits  and 
health  of  the  individual  to  be  abstracted  from  the  record  of  his 
history.  I  cannot  but  still  recognize  the  absurdity  of  enumerating 
in  figures  the  phases  of  disease,  mania,  monomania,  dementia, 
melancholia,  incoherency,  and  so  forth,  under  whatever  names 
the  fancy  of  nosological  writers  may  have  arrayed  symptoms,  when 
I  see  a  single  subject  the  representative  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
of  these  states  in  a  single  month,  and  a  vast  many  vibrating  from 
one  to  another  year  after  year.  For  a  single  day,  the  place  of 
each  case,  (except  perhaps  that  of  some  few,)  in  this  artificial 
system  could  be  fixed,  but  a  daily,  and  not  an  annual  table  would 
be  necessary  to  convey  the  fact,  were  it  worth  perpetuating. 

The  accumulation  of  loose,  inconsequential  estimates  and  judg- 
ments, does  not  assist  in  the  approximation  towards  the  truth  ; 
on  the  contrary,  opinions  being  announced  in  numerals  as  if  they 
were  mathematical  certainties,  the  tendency  is  rather  to  divert 
the  inquiring  and  philosophical  mind,  in  its  search  after  fundamen- 
tal and  essential  principles.  It  confuses  the  limits  and  bounds  of 
truth  ;  it  perpetuates  that  very  inaccuracy  which  it  appears  to 
obviate.  Medical  books  and  hospital  records  are  filled  with  the 
most  abundant  quantity  of  minute  observations, — we  ourselves 
have  volume  after  volume  during  the  whole  twenty-six  years  of 
operations — yet  they  afford  kw  exact  principles — no  generalizing 
basis  of  certainty. 

Notwithstanding  my  strong  impression  of  the  tendency  of  the 
usual  statistical  returns  of  insane  institutions  to  produce  error  and 
false  deductions,  I  will  not  discontinue  the  memoranda  of  results 
during  past  years  with  us.  Even  such  facts,  from  the  same  in- 
stitution, deduced  from  the  same  principles,  by  the  same  mind, 
may  give  false  conclusions  regarded  by  themselves,  irrespective 
of  the  constant  change  occurring  annually,  in  the  present  tran- 
sition state  of  New  England,  as  regards  provision  for  the  insane. 
I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth.* 

*  Table. 
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During  the  past  year  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
internal  regimen  of  the  Asylum  has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind.  Scarcely  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  whole  number  of 
officers  and  assistants,  and  all  have  continued  to  co-operate  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  with  zeal,  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 

The  vacancy  left  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Fox,  the  Assistant 
Physician,  announced  in  my  last  Report,  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  your  Board,  of  Chauncey  Booth,  jr.  m.  d.,  whose 
ample  experience  in  the  same  capacity  in  connexion  with  two 
most  respectable  public  institutions  of  this  kind,  afforded  a  guar- 
anty of  his  usefulness  and  success,  which  has  been  fully  main- 
tained. 

By  direction  of  your  Board,  an  engagement  was  made  early 
in  the  year  with  the  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Perkins,  to  preach  at 
the  Asylum,  on  the  evening  of  each  Sunday.  He  has  discharged 
the  duty  acceptably  to  all  parties  interested,  and  we  trust  that 
his  health  and  duties  will  permit  a  continuance  of  an  arrangement 
which  has  proved  so  useful  and  interesting  to  our  institution. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  our  last  year's  duties  and  results, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  high  value 
which  the  friends  of  the  institution  must  entertain  of  the  thorough, 
efficient  and  faithful  supervision  which  the  immediate  affairs  of 
the  Asylum  have  received  from  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Every 
suggestion  for  adding  to,  or  improving  its  means  of  comforting 
and  restoring  its  patients,  has  been  most  promptly  and  liberally 
granted.  We  have  felt  that  in  our  various  outlays  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  establishment  and  carrying  out  its  designs, 
we  have  been  unrestricted  as  far  as  pecuniary  means  could  avail. 
If  the  institution  has  in  any  respect  failed  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  practicable  amount  of  good,  the  responsibility  must  rest 
with  its  immediate  direction. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  the  most  bountiful  appropriation 
of  means,  that  the  hands  of  those  entrusted  in  these  arduous, 
anxious,  and  responsible  duties,  have  been  upheld  and  strength- 
ened. For  no  week  in  twenty-six  years,  has  the  thorough  in- 
spection, required  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Corporation,  been 
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omitted,  a  history  of  punctual  performance  of  a  gratuitous  service 
which,  in  view  of  the  distance  of  the  institution,  and  the  time 
required  to  inspect  the  accommodations,  pursuits,  and  condition 
of  such  a  body  of  insane  sufferers,  to  hear  their  requests  and  to 
attend  to  the  current  business,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  par- 
rallel  ; — a  service  requiring  the  devotion  of  an  entire  afternoon  of 
every  week  to  perform,  besides  the  attention  to  the  admission  of 
patients  and  frequent  consultations  at  other  times  throughout  the 
week. 

This  faithful  attention  and  thorough  performance  of  the  duty 
of  inspection,  is  a  guaranty  to  the  community  against  such  abuses, 
as  the  history  of  insane  institutions  under  uninspected  control 
abroad  has  furnished  so  many  melancholy  illustrations.  Each 
inmate  knows  and  feels  the  right  and  privilege,  both  in  respect  to 
himself  and  others  in  whom  a  real  or  fancied  interest  may  be 
avowed,  to  communicate  freely  and  privately,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, with  the  Visiting  Committee  or  the  whole  Board. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate 
deranged  and  a  security  to  the  community,  that  this  system  of 
weekly  thorough  inspection  is  of  the  highest  moment.  It  is  a 
protection  to  the  head  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  institution  ;— 
they  being  obliged  to  retain  every  inmate  without  any  specific 
legislation,  have  a  right  to  feel  that  a  Board  of  Trustees  selected 
jointly  by  the  highest  executive  authority  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  eminent  representation  of  the  moral  worth  of  the  com- 
munity, which  may  safely  be  presumed  to  exist  in  the  voices  of 
the  authorized  contributors,  and  unconnected  by  any  interest  or 
selfish  motive  with  the  institution,  will  save  their  character  and 
feelings  from  those  aspersions  and  inconveniences,  to  which  such 
duties  must  be  occasionally  liable. 
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In  commencing  my  eighth  year  in  your  service,  I  look  back 
upon  a  number  of  patients  somewhat  exceeding  a  thousand,  who 
have  been  under  my  care.  As  this  forms  a  body  of  sufferers 
under  one  disease,  and  that  removed  much  from  common  pro- 
fessional treatment  and  observation,  which  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  extended  to  justify  some  general  deductions  to  be 
drawn,  as  to  the  value  of  some  indications  and  characteristics,  I 
will  attempt  a  cursory  and  necessarily  somewhat  desultory  view 
of  certain  points  of  my  experience.  I  present  it,  as  perhaps  not 
without  some  general  interest,  but  more  especially  as  due  to  my 
professional  brethren. 

To  those  not  informed  of  the  plan  of  the  institution  as  regards 
admissions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  that  it  receives  insane 
patients  of  all  and  every  description.  They  are  always  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  Asylum  by  the  voluntary  action  of  their 
friends,  the  only  question  which  the  institution  asks  being,  whether 
they  are  insane.  From  this  it  results  that  no  hospital  could  re- 
ceive its  inmates  with  less  discrimination,  or  with  more  unpromis- 
ing cases.  The  epileptic,  the  demented,  the  paralytic,  in  every 
form  of  exhaustion,  and  complicated  with  every  form  of  bodily 
malady,  are  alike  welcomed  as  the  curable  forms  of  mania  and 
delusion.  Believing  that  one  of  the  great  ends  of  the  institution 
as  determined  by  its  founders,  was  not  only  the  recovery  of  the 
curable  and  the  custodial  comfort  of  the  violent  and  troublesome, 
but  also  the  relief  of  friends  from  the  painful  and  anxious  guar- 
dianship of  the  helpless  and  hopeless  insane,  we  have  never  de- 
clined or  avoided  receiving  any  case,  when  the  requisite  eviden- 
ces of  insanity  have  been  furnished. 

The  vicinity  of  a  large  city  renders  it  easy  to  place  under  our 
roof  many  who  would  not,  from  their  exhausted  and  nearly 
moribund  condition,  be  removed  to  any  greater  distance.  Hence, 
beside  those  hopelessly  diseased  with  the  chronic  forms  of  cere- 
bral affection,  we  often  have  placed  with  us  as  a  last  resource, 
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and  who  merely  add  to  our  bill  of  mortality,  cases  of  patients  who 
have  long  refused  food,  until  gastric  inflammation  is  induced, 
those  with  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  like  forms  of  malady. 
It  has  been  understood  that  all  who  could  be  attended  to  no 
where  else,  were  admissible  to  the  Asylum.  It  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  has  been  repeatedly  intimated  in  the  Annual  Re- 
ports, that  so  many  of  the  deaths  occur  within  the  first  few  days 
or  weeks  of  residence. 

There  being  as  a  general  remark,  no  accommodations  for  the 
insane  equivalent  to  the  private  madhouses  of  European  coun- 
tries, and  happily  at  the  present  day  but  little  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  friends  of  those  in  any  social  position,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  liberal  accommodations  provided  for  the  insane,  we 
have  also,  as  an  offset  to  the  circumstance  of  such  unfavora- 
ble admissions  as  those  alluded  to,  the  fact  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  acute  mania,  are  received  very  promptly  after 
seizure,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  treatment  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices. 

The  patients,  being  received  directly  from  their  friends,  are 
liable  to  be  removed  whenever  they  choose  to  do  so.  This 
formerly  was  a  great  and  painful  drawback  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  good  accomplished,  for  it  rarely  happened  that  a  pa- 
tient prematurely  removed,  continued  to  go  on  favorably  to 
restoration  and  confirmed  health,  nor  does  a  patient  on  being  re- 
turned readily  make  up  the  lost  ground — frequently  indeed  the 
progress  once  interrupted,  never  can  be  again  resumed.  Of  late 
years,  this  interference  of  friends  by  prematurely  removing  their 
charge,  has  been  scarcely  felt  in  our  results,  as  means  of  pro- 
tracting the  residence  have  otherwise  been  provided,  in  many 
interesting  cases,  where,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  want  of 
funds  was  the  impelling  motive  for  the  change. 

Under  all  these  contingents,  some  in  favor  and  some  against 
the  full  test  of  means,  and  doubtless  subject  to  the  fact  that 
some  patients  deemed  recovered,  and  removed  by  friends  may 
have  actually  recovered,  although  only  considered  as  improved 
by  us,  and  so  registered,  while  others  considered  as  restored, 
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may  not  have  so  proved,  the  best  judgment  I  can  form  is,  that 
six  out  of  every  ten  of  all  discharged,  including  those  con- 
sidered unfit,  those  discharged  with  incomplete  trial,  and  those 
dying  prior  to  the  event  being  determined,  have  recovered. 
The  number  of  cases  where  there  was  evidence  of  the  patient 
having  been  wholly  well  at  a  date  not  exceeding  six  months  pre- 
vious to  admission,  which  have  proved  intractable,  is  very  small ; 
certainly  nine-tenths  of  such  cases  have  recovered. 

The  form  of  disease  which  has  most  frequently  occasioned  or 
rather  preceded  death,  in  this,  as  in  most  institutions  for  the  insane, 
has  been  an  almost  universal  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  admitting 
of  no  place  in  the  ordinary  nosological  catalogues,  but  which 
is  reported  as  exhaustion,  marasmus,  debility,  or  under  other 
appellations  designating  a  failure  of  the  vital  energies  without 
perhaps  any  local  symptoms,  presented  in  any  of  the  great 
systems  of  the  constitution. 

The  diseases  of  the  insane,  even  decided  and  ordinarily  painful 
inflammations,  are  not  commonly,  perhaps  are  rarely,  manifested 
by  the  symptoms  usually  present  in  others.  The  diseased  fancy 
perverts  their  position  or  their  relative  importance,  and  in  cases 
arrived  at  or  approaching  demency  or  loss  of  mind,  the  altered 
manner,  aspect,  and  habits,  are  nearly  all  the  indications  which 
are  externally  presented  of  even  great  disorganizing  changes. 
In  the  form  of  exhaustion  referred  to,  many  of  the  sufferers  sink 
much  as  those  in  extreme  age  ;  as  if  the  lamp  of  life  were  ex- 
hausted, without  the  machinery  being  subverted.  In  others 
again,  the  form  that  it  takes  is  the  loss  of  all  resiliency,  all  recu- 
perative energy  in  the  combat  with  affections  not  ordinarily  fatal. 
A  slight  influenza,  or  a  little  gastrie  derangement,  appears  to  have 
lost  its  self-limited,  self-remedying  character,  and  involves  the 
energies  of  life,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  curative 
means. 

The  next  most  usual  cause  of  death  with  us  is  from  epilepsy. 
Each  year  proves  that  this  comprises  over  a  third  of  our  mor- 
tality. For  the  forms  of  this  disease  combined  with  derange- 
ment or  imbecility  of  mind,  our  experience  forces   the  painful 
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conclusion,  that  no  medical  agents  have  the  slightest  curative,  or 
protractive,  or  modifying  influence.  Its  tendency  is  always  down- 
ward— slowly,  it  is  true,  in  many  cases,  but  always  surely  and 
uninterruptedly. 

The  third  most  usual  precedent  of  death  is  a  form  of  cerebral 
affection,  well  marked  in  its  outward  manifestations,  but  the 
pathological  character  of  which  has  not  been  well  investigated, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge.  It,  no  doubt,  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  yet  still  widely  removed  from  com- 
mon inflammation  or  phrenitis.  The  character  of  the  mental 
aberration  is  much  more  analogous  to  the  delirium  of  typhus  or 
the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  than  to  any  ordinary  type 
of  mental  derangement.  The  patient  is  rarely  violent  or  furious  ; 
presents  in  bis  wildness  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  active  mania, 
some  of  which  are  scarce  ever  absent  in  high  maniacal  excite- 
ment ;  has  momentary  glimpses  of  recognition  of  familiar  per- 
sons, but  soon  relapses  into  confused,  indefinite,  indistinct  delu- 
sions, almost  always  of  the  painful  kind  ;  often  has  great  ab- 
horrence of  taking  food,  from  the  belief  thai  it  is  poisoned  or 
uncleanly,  or  that  taking  it  will  do  great  injury  to  himself  or  the 
world,  while  this  loathing  is  almost  always  connected  with  much 
gastric  disturbance,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
the  countenance  is  pale  and  shrunk  ;  has  no  intolerance  of  light  or 
sound  ;  frequent  yet  feeble  pulse,  with  great  sleeplessness.  When 
recovery  takes  place,  the  mind  very  rapidly  regains  its  tone  and 
strength.  In  fact,  the  whole  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease are  more  like  fever  than  mania,  yet  differing  too  essentially 
from  the  former  to  be  classed  as  such. 

Each  year  has  seen  several  patients  under  our  care  succumb 
under  this  train  of  symptoms.  It  is  perhaps  this  form  of  death 
which  in  some  institutions  is  ranked  as  death  from  acute  mania. 
I  presume  so,  from  the  fact  of  never  having  known  mania,  per  se, 
a  fatal  disease,  unless  this  be  so  considered. 

The  remaining  causes  of  death  have  been  very  few,  but  much 
diversified.  Phthisis  has  been  an  exceedingly  rare  affection.  I 
find  but  two  deaths  from  this  cause  amongst  the  more  than  eighty 
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deaths  which  are  registered.  As  it  almost  never  has  happened 
that  a  removal  of  a  sick  and  hopeless  case  has  been  made,  I 
regard  this  as  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  I  have 
known  only  two  instances  where  this  disease  has  occurred  in 
patients  after  their  removal.  In  both  these,  it  was  latent  until 
the  insanity  was  removed. 

In  regard  to  the  curability  of  insanity  in  its  different  manifesta- 
tions, there  can  be  no  general  rule  better  established,  than  that 
this  is  directly  in  the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  symptoms. 
Hence  cases  of  violent  and  furious  mania,  of  deep  and  suicidal 
depression,  of  dangerous  and  unsafe  propensities,  are  ordinarily 
the  most  favorable  class  of  cases  received  as  regards  restoration. 
Patients  with  such  manifestations,  will  ordinarily  be  placed  under 
care  with  but  little  delay.  On  the  contrary,  cases  ofless  grave 
aspect,  or  where  the  mind  is  gradually  and  insidiously  changing 
from  soundness,  or  where  the  delusions  are  not  of  a  character  to 
involve  the  safety  or  comfort  of  others,  will  be  ordinarily  allowed 
to  become  chronic  and  confirmed  before  admission.  In  fact, 
some  violent  paroxysm  or  exacerbation,  is  often  the  immediate 
cause  of  such  being  sent  from  home,  and  this  outbreak  usually 
forms,  in  the  estimate  of  the  world,  the  beginning  of  their 
insanity. 

This  general  rule  of  curability  being  determined  by  prompt- 
ness of  application  of  curative  means,  does  not  hold  true  in  re- 
gard to  that  class  of  cases,  growing  more  numerous  each  year 
with  us,  where  the  disease  is  referred  back  to  some  sudden  or- 
ganic injury  of  the  brain,  manifested  by  a  jit  of  greater  or  less 
marked  decidedness. 

Whether  the  ordinary  moral  and  physical  causes  determine  in 
any  degree  the  probability  of  cure,  (independent  of  the  cerebral 
lesions  just  referred  to,)  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  is  true,  we 
speak  of  cases  where  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  vicious  per- 
sonal habit,  as  eminently  beyond  the  reach  of  means.  The  true 
reason  probably  is,  that  the  progress  of  disease  in  such  cases  is 
so  insidious,  its  manifestations  for  a  long  period  so  obscure,  the 
disease  itself  inducing  great  secretiveness  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
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ferers,  that  they  rarely  come  under  the  treatment  of  an  institution 
until  they  are  really  old  and  fixed  cases. 

The  experience  of  this  institution  in  the  number  of  examples 
before  alluded  to,  in  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease, 
has  been  as  follows  :  In  the  insanity  connected  with  the  puerperal 
state,  the  characteristics  of  disease  are  so  wild  and  furious,  as 
usually  to  require  an  early  subjection  to  Asylum  treatment,  and 
it  rarely  occurs  that  such  cases  do  not  recover.  The  symptoms 
are  ordinarily  of  the  most  violent  form  ;  the  conversation  is 
wild,  obscene  and  chaotic ; — the  patient  is  destructive,  sleepless, 
and  vociferous.  The  intensity  of  diseased  action  would  appear 
to  threaten  life  from  its  continuance  ;  from  day  to  day  there 
seems  an  imminent  hazard  of  the  patient's  sinking,  yet  in  our  ex- 
perience no  patient  ever  has  done  so.  This  perhaps,  may  be  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  such  cases  are  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
life,  when  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  constitution  are  strongest. 

This  class  of  patients  is  ordinarily  the  most  pleasant  and  satis- 
factory, as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  of  any  that  ever  enter 
an  Asylum.  The  recovery,  often  protracted,  is  always  entire ; 
no  distortions,  weaknesses,  or  eccentricities  of  mind  are  apt  to  be 
its  sequel.  The  sufferers  have  uniformly  appreciated  the  violence 
of  their  disease  and  the  cares  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  evince  the  most  grateful  feelings. 

Insanity  with  suicidal  propensity.  TJiis  is  a  form  of  disease 
believed  to  be  eminently  common  in  this  country.  For  reasons 
before  intimated,  patients  with  this  propensity  are  early  made 
inmates  of  an  institution,  from  the  difficulty  and  hazard  attending 
their  care  elsewhere;  of  course,  they  are  almost  all  recoverable. 
If  prevented  from  self-injury,  they  ordinarily  have  a  slow  and 
gradual  recovery.  One  patient  with  us,  who  was  always  on  the 
look  out  for  means  of  effecting  his  design  of  self-destruction,  re- 
covered after  a  more  than  year's  treatment. 

In  cases  with  this  sad  peculiarity,  our  dependence  for  the 
safety  of  the  sufferer  has  been  unremitted,  vigilant  watching. 
Where  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  evinced  that  this  act  is 
meditated,  we  do  not  allow  any  apprehensions  of  its  stimulating 
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the  patient  to  renewed  attempts  on  finding  himself  watched,  to 
prevent  this  imperative  duty  from  being  fulfilled. 

Hence  in  cases  of  this  kind  our  reliance  has  been  solely  on  such 
precaution.  On  many  occasions  and  subjects,  it  will  do  to  trust 
much  to  the  veracity  of  those  even  much  deranged.  Pledges 
not  to  abuse  privileges,  to  go  out  and  return  punctually,  and  the 
like,  may  be  extended  to  a  great  degree.  Indeed,  they  are  safe 
to  a  far  wider  limit  than  it  is  expedient  to  grant  them,  on  account 
of  certain  resulting  evils  connected  with  the  patients'  happiness 
and  restoration,  which  are  apt  to  more  than  compensate  for  such 
indulgences.  But  where  the  pledge  would  cover  so  all  import- 
ant and  irretrievable  a  hazard  as  that  of  life,  we  have  never  trusted 
to  it.  The  suicide's  last  act  often  is  accompanied  with  false 
representations  ;  his  whole  intent  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied with  great  sagacity  in  throwing  the  inexperienced  and  un- 
skilled off  their  guard.  I  should  not  with  my  experience  with 
the  suicidal  insane,  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  any  promises 
which  they  might  make  touching  this  act.  We  have  found,  (a 
fact  long  since  recognized,)  that  the  manner  and  countenance  of 
those  meditating  suicide  have  a  characteristic  expression,  a  recog- 
nition of  which  is  of  much  importance. 

Among  the  patients  admitted  during  the  last  eight  years,  this 
dreadful  accident  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  occurred.  The 
only  apparent  exception,  to  this  remark  is  in  an  instance  which 
occurred  four  or  five  years  since,  which  has  been  before  alluded 
to,  in  our  Annual  Reports  ;  that  which  would  ordinarily  have  been 
a  mere  suicidal  attempt  proved  the  cause  of  death,  in  an  aged 
and  exhausted  sufferer. 

I  have  less  reluctance  in  referring  to  an  experience  so  pecu- 
liarly gratifying,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  suicidal  patients 
who  have  been  under  treatment,  as  the  principal  credit  of  such 
safety  is  due  to  the  respective  supervisors  of  the  wings,  whose 
constant  presence  amongst  their  charge,  and  unremitted  attention 
to  the  ever  varying  manifestations  of  disease,  alone  could  have 
enabled  me  to  report  so  long  continued  an  immunity. 

The  form  of  insanity  accompanied  with  strong  suspicions  of 
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personal  injury  threatened,  of  calumny  experienced,  of  secret 
enemies  and  analogous  hallucinations,  and  at  the  same  time  evinc- 
ing  but  little  aberration  in   the  ordinary   outward  manner   and 
conversation,   has   in  the  experience  of  most  of  our  institutions, 
and  I  doubt  not  truly,  been  considered  as  a  result  of  a  depraved 
personal  habit,  as  its  originating  or  perpetuating  cause.     I  have 
never  seen  any  train  of  similar  manifestations  in  but  the  one  sex. 
This  type  of  disease  is  so  peculiar  that  it,  and  its  presumed 
cause,  are  most  generally  correctly  recognized  on  the  application 
to  the  Asylum  for  admission,  and  before  the  patient  is  seen.     In 
fact,  there  is  no  other  form  of  derangement  in  which  friends  so 
often  consult  and  advise  with  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  sufferer  being  admitted.    They  see  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  rational  and  natural  conduct  and  conversation  over 
the  delusions  and   fancies  of  his  mind, — he  so  often  recognizes 
one  set  of  recent  delusions  as  being  palpably  absurd,  wondering 
how  he  ever  could  have  believed  in  them,  while  new  trains  are 
equally  about  to  take  possession  of  his  mind — that  they  have  many 
hesitations  and  doubts,  whether  so  little  disease  ought  to  doom 
one,  capable  of  feeling  and  judging  so  well,  to  the  confinements 
and  associations  of  an  insane  hospital.     They  delay  and  procrasti- 
nate  action  until  some  outbreak,  some  dangerous  indications  to- 
wards some  individual,  and  that  perhaps  a  stranger  or  one   the 
least  concerned  or  interested,  makes  it  a  matter  of  necessity,  not 
of  choice.     The  patient  is  then  committed  with  the  strong  antici- 
pation that  so   slight  a  degree  of  insanity  can  be  readily   and 
quickly  removed.     Vain  hope  !    Experience  shows  just  enough 
of  recoveries  in   such  cases  to  prevent  absolute  despair,  and  no 
more.     Nay,  more,  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  universally  down- 
ward ;  more  than   in  any  other  form  of  disease  it  is  difficult  to 
sustain   the   sufferer's  self-respect,  and   to  make  him   tolerably 
comfortable.     Ordinary  motives  fall  powerless  upon  him.     If  the 
delusions  are  few,  the  disposition  is  sulky,  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerous ;   if  many,  they  are  always  irritating  and  distressing. 

The  hallucinations  of  these  sufferers  almost  always  run  in  a 
peculiar  channel ;  spirits  or  evil  disposed  persons  whisper  through 
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flues  and  walls,  or  at  the  distance  of  miles,  suggesting  every  thing 
which  is  outrageous  and  insulting  ;  gases,  and  influences  more 
etherial,  are  scattered  around  them  to  render  their  existence 
wretched  ;  nauseous  matters  are  placed  in  their  food,  their  sleep 
is  wantonly  disturbed  by  gross  personal  outrages,  and  the  like. 
They  are  subject  to  be  driven  to  fury,  and  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence, if  some  particular  person  is  fixed  upon,  as  connected  with 
their  wrongs.  They  are  also  subject  to  impulsive  acts  of  vio- 
lence, where  no  delusion  can  be  presumed  to  have  prompted 
them,  and  where,  indeed,  the  patient  after  the  paroxysm  has 
passed  is  unconscious  of  any  delusion — he  has  committed  the  act 
of  violence  with  no  other  explanation  than  that  it  crossed  his 
mind  to  do  it,  and  that  simultaneously  it  was  done. 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  the  intellect  is  affected  in  such  cases 
even  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration.  The  strictly 
intellectual  processes,  as  evinced  in  capacity  to  judge  on  common 
subjects,  to  learn  abstruse  branches,  to  write  correctly  and  in 
method,  to  plead  eloquently,  may  be  scarcely  palpably  disturbed. 

The  physical  health  too,  responds  but  little  to  the  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  The  vigor  of  body  is  maintained 
under  immense  physical  excesses. 

Motives  act  scarcely  at  all  upon  these  sufferers,  except  fear ; 
higher  appeals  are  powerless. 

In  general,  the  happiest  change  for  this  unfortunate  class,  is 
when  they  sink  into  demency  or  fatuity.  Their  own  sufferings 
and  those  of  their  friends  rarely  have  any  earlier  quiet. 

Insanity  connected  with  the  abuse  of  stimulants.  The  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  mental  derangement  presumptively  induced  by 
intemperance,  has  never  been  so  large  as  that  reported  from 
many  institutions.  And  even  in  many  of  these,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  propensity  to  drink  to  excess,  has  been  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  cause  of  disease.  A  certain  degree  and  kind  of  nervous 
excitement  appears  almost  uniformly  to  occasion  a  prodigious 
and  irresistible  thirst  for  stimulating  drinks,  opium  and  tobacco. 
The  call  for  tobacco,  indeed,  appears  to  be  an  instinctive  want 
in  most  forms  of  insanity. 
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Cases  of  periodical  abuse  of  stimulants  in  individuals  of  usually 
correct  and  abstemious  habits  have  long  been  recognized  in  every 
community.  The  patient,  (for  1  have  no  doubt  of  this  forming 
a  true  manifestation  of  disease,)  goes  often  for  months  or  years 
with  entirely  abstinent  habits.  He  suddenly,  as  often  explained 
by  him,  when  recovered,  experiences  an  intense  degree  of  irrita- 
tion in  his  system  ;  if  previously  a  sufferer  in  this  way,  he  recog- 
nizes his  danger  and  attempts  to  resist  ;  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  will ;  he  indulges,  leaves  his  vocation,  and  is  soon  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  intoxication.  With  this  addition  to  the  previous 
flame  of  nervous  excitement,  a  whole  train  of  direful  results  fol- 
low ;  in  many  respects  not  different  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
excessive  drink,  except  being  more  uncontrollable  ;  evincing  a 
more  intense  change  of  character,  and  more  active  perversity  in 
wrong  doing  ;  the  victims  are  less  impressible  to  appeals,  to  rea- 
son, interest  or  feeling ;  in  fact,  many  of  their  acts  are  too  much 
out  of  character  for  even  drunkenness  to  explain. 

The  patient  is  not  usually  long  in  recovering  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  restraints  of  an  institution.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  after  an  experience  of  such  attacks,  he  himself 
knows  by  his  own  internal  sensations,  when  it  will  do  to  hazard 
a  return  to  the  world  and  to  the  temptations  of  stimulants. 

A  few  cases  of  delirium  tremens  have  been  annually  commit- 
ted to  our  charge.  They  are  not,  of  course,  deemed  proper 
objects  for  an  institution  like  this  ;  but  circumstances  appear 
occasionally  to  render  their  admission  imperative.  They  have 
uniformly  recovered  spontaneously,  without  the  employment  of 
medicinal  agents. 

The  fact  of  hereditary  predisposition,  has  been  marked  in  a 
great  number  of  our  cases.  There  is,  however,  nothing  like  uni- 
formity in  the  manifestations  of  disease,  in  the  same  family.  They 
may  be  looked  upon  as  affording  a  most  favorable  prospect  as 
regards  recovery,  although  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  attacks 
at  periods  of  greater  or  less  distance,  is  more  probable  than  in 
cases  recovered  with  no  such  predisposition.  The  reason  of 
their  justifying  so  favorable  a  prognostication ,  is  doubtless  based 
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on  the  circumstance  that  such  diseases  may  be  expected  to  be 
functional  and  not  attended  with  any  organic  lesion. 

That  terrible  complication  of  insanity  turned paralysie generate, 
by  the  French,  and  of  which  general  paralysis  can  scarce  be 
deemed  a  synonyme,  since  the  impairment  of  the  nervo-muscular 
apparatus  forms  by  no  means  a  prominent  symptom,  as  in  ordi- 
nary paralytic  affections,  and  indeed,  for  a  period  in  the  progress 
of  the  malady,  scarcely  an  appreciable  manifestation,  is  one  which 
presents  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  the  insane  hospitals  of 
Europe. 

I  have  regarded  it  as  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  three  years  that  this  disease  has  been  admitted  to 
this  institution.  As  late  as  my  visit  to  Europe  in  1840,  it  was 
unknown  within  our  walls.  Nor  after  seeing  it  so  often  mani- 
fested there,  can  I  recall  any  case  in  our  register  which  would  at 
all  meet  its  characteristics,  rendering  it  certain  that  it  was  not 
overlooked. 

Since  that  period,  however,  we  have  had  abundant  evidence 
that  it  is  not  a  form  of  disease  peculiar  to  other  countries.  I 
find  that  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  well  marked  cases  have 
been  received,  coinciding  exactly  in  mental  and  physical  mani- 
festations with  those  I  saw,  and  which  are  so  graphically  described 
by  many  English  and  continental  authors. 

The  following  description  from  Dr.  Conolly's  Report  for  1840, 
comprises  the  essential  characteristics  of  general  paralysis: — 

"  Men  in  the  prime  of  life,  intelligent  and  of  active  habits, 
have  perhaps  sustained  a  single  attack  of  paralysis  ;  a  slight 
impairment  of  the  mind,  a  slight  faltering  in  the  speech,  and  a 
little  infirmity  in  the  gait,  only  discovered  by  those  who  look  for 
it,  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  the 
death-blow  is  struck  from  the  first.  When  the  previous  history 
of  these  cases  can  be  obtained, -it  is  usually  found  that  certain 
changes  of  character  and  disposition  preceded  the  paralytic  at- 
tack. The  individual  who  was  before  prudent  in  his  conduct, 
has  become  extravagant  and  speculative  ;  or  after  being  lively 
and  attentive  to  propriety  of  dress  and  behavior,  has  become  dull, 
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slovenly,  and  occasional  forgetful  of  decorum.  These  changes 
have  gradually  appeared  for  a  year  or  two  before  disease  has 
declared  itself.  After  a  little  ebullition  of  discontent  on  being 
removed  from  their  homes,  they  often  become  contented  and 
even  full  of  exciting  hopes.  Sometimes  they  are  fretful,  because 
they  cannot  carry  into  effect  some  project  or  speculation  con- 
nected with  their  former  pursuits.  But  a  vague  kind  of  happi- 
ness soon  succeeds  to  this  state.  Their  health,  they  say,  was 
never  so  good,  their  mind  never  so  clear,  their  prosperity  never 
so  secure.  Fits  of  a  convulsive  character,  sometimes  decidedly 
epileptic,  often  supervene  on  this  state  ;  and  each  attack  leaves 
the  mind  and  body  weaker,  until  a  paroxysm  more  severe  than 
common,  proves  fatal.  When  this  is  not  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  mental  excitement  becomes  more  extreme,  and  after 
some  continuance,  ends  in  an  obliteration  of  almost  every  faculty, 
in  which  state  the  patients'  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considera- 
ble period." 

The  cases  under  my  care  have  uniformly,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, been  of  the  male  sex,  and  in  almost  every  instance  in 
those,  who  have  borne  the  long  continued  pressure  of  unusual 
business  anxieties,  either  with  or  without  reverses.  The  form  of 
delusions  has  almost  always  borne  reference  to  immense  amounts 
of  money,  great  power  or  some  similar  exaltation.  No  recovery 
has  occurred  among  them. 

In  regard  to  the  general  mode  of  treatment  which  is  expedient 
in  mental  disorders,  I  find  the  results  of  my  own  observation  and 
experience  so  clearly  and  concisely  detailed  in  a  late  Annual 
Report  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  at  Hanwell,  England,  from  its 
physician,  Dr.  Conolly,  that  I  feel  that  I  shall  need  no  apology 
for  extracting  it. 

"  However  desirous  the  medical  attendant  in  a  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum may  be  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  medical  treatment,  and 
to  found  his  plan  in  each  case  on  a  clear  view  of  some  bodily 
derangement,  to  remove  which,  his  well-reflected  measures  may 
be  confidently  directed,  he  will  find  in  many  examples  that  such 
clear  indications  do  not  present  themselves.     The  pathology  of 
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many  of  the  cases,  too,  with  all  the  light,  that  careful  examina- 
tion after  death  can  throw  upon  it,  remains  obscure.  Sometimes 
arising  from  disturbance  of  organs  remote  from  the  brain  ;  often 
from  some  direct  moral  impression  or  shock  affecting  the  brain 
itself;  the  first  steps  of  the  malady  have  left  no  trace,  or  have 
become  ^indistinguishable  amidst  their  effects.  Morbid  appear- 
ances, too  general  to  warrant  distinct  conclusions,  present  them- 
selves, in  abundance,  to  the  physician's  observation  ;  and  he 
becomes  convinced  that  most  of  these  are,  like  insanity  itself, 
mere  consequences  of  some  anterior  disturbance  of  the  brain  or 
nervous  system  ;  probably  imperceptible  to  the  senses.  Happily, 
however,  it  is  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  that  the  mere 
abstraction  from  ordinary  stimuli,  afforded  by  an  Asylum,  its 
ordinary  arrangements,  its  wholesome  regimen,  and  the  contrast  it 
affords  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  the  mind  be- 
came deranged,  prove  remedial  to  an  extent  beyond  expectation. 
In  Asylums  for  the  rich,  the  patients  are  removed  from  a  thou- 
sand excitements  ;  and  in  Asylums  for  the  poor,  they  are  de- 
livered from  the  daily  contemplation  of  poverty  and  want.  The 
pride  of  medical  science  is  disconcerted  by  the  reflection  that 
mere  medicine  has  had  but  a  small  part  in  the  cure  of  many 
patients  who  leave  an  Asylum  well.  But  the  application  of 
medical  science  is  not  limited  in  any  disease  to  the  administration 
of  drugs,  or  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  and  least  of  all  in  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the  general  man- 
agement of  an  Asylum,  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  exercise, 
the  hours  of  rest,  the  occupation,  the  amusements,  the  dress,  and 
conduct,  become  of  wide  application  and  extreme  importance. 
These  matters,  well  arranged,  become  general  medicines;  influ- 
encing the  whole  frame  of  body,  and  bringing  it  into  a  state  in 
which  the  mysterious  troubles  of  the  brain  have  the  best  chance 
of  becoming  composed.  In  an  Asylum  containing  at  all  times  a 
large  proportion  of  incurable  lunatics,  the  influence  of  all  these 
circumstances  on  the  comfort,  happiness,  health,  and  longevity  of 
these  unfortunate  beings,  becomes  scarcely  second  in  importance 
to  the  care  of  those,  who  were  not  beyond  hope." 
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Of  the  forms  of  diseased  mind,  which  have  been  presented  in 
the  somewhat  large  number  under  my  care,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
our  indiscriminate  admission,  every  variety  from  the  slightest 
mental  ill  balance,  justifying  involuntary  detention,  to  the  most 
frantic  and  furious,  become  inmates  of  the  Asylum.  A  consider- 
able proportion,  often  perhaps  amounting  to  a  majority  of  patients 
at  any  given  period,  or  on  their  admission  to  its  care,  are  not 
easily,  if  possibly,  to  be  referred  to  either  of  the  four  great  classes 
or  types  of  insanity  now  much  adopted,  viz.  ;  mania,  melancho- 
lia or  depression,  monomania,  and  demency,  or  loss  of  mental 
power.  Extreme  and  marked  cases  of  each  of  these  forms  will 
occur,  easily  referable  to  their  particular  genus,  but  the  great 
mass  of  cases  run  into  several  or  all  these  types  in  their  manifesta- 
tions, in  multiform  and  ever  varying  complications,  while  some, 
like  impulsive  insanity  or  moral  insanity,  can  scarcely  be  forced 
into  either  of  these  distinctions. 

This  classification  appears  to  me  unsound  therefore,  as  respects 
the  palpable  characteristics  or  manifestations  of  insanity  ;  it  also 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  accuracy  as  regards  the  cause  of  disease, 
or  the  pathological  condition  of  the  sufferer,  since  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  affection  called  insanity, 
whether  the  sequence  of  primary  affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  or  merely  the  reflex  action  of  more  distant  irritations 
upon  that  system,  is  a  unit,  and  these  forms  are  merely  the 
changing  external  symptoms,  often  having  scarcely  a  diurnal 
continuance,  before  passing  from  one  to  another.  It  is  a  division 
useless,  as  regards  moral  or  medical  treatment,  for  neither  the 
moral  nor  the  medical  regimen  would  be  determined  by  the 
name  or  class,  to  which  a  case  might  approach  the  nearest, 
irrespective  of  the  indications  presented  in  each  individual  con- 
stitution. It  is  also  ambiguous  as  regards  any  facilities  in  con- 
veying its  character  to  another  mind  by  description  ;  for  example, 
a  case  often  presents  itself  having  all  the  external  appearances  of 
dementia  or  loss  of  mind,  which  yet  speedily  and  wholly  re- 
covers;  of  course,  not  being  a  true  dementia,  as  its  symptoms 
would  indicate,  but  merely  a  form  of  mania  resembling  it.     In 
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short,  I  see  no  more  basis  in  truth  and  nature  for  this  usual  divi- 
sion of  insanity,  than  there  would  be  in  dividing  phthisis  not 
genera,  according  as  the  cough  was  violent,  moderate,  or  absent. 
In  neither  case,  would  the  designation  most  approximated  to 
the  artificial  scale,  when  fixed,  assist  in  any  degree  in  the  prog- 
nosis, treatment,  or  explanation. 

I  have  for  many  years  noticed,  that  there  are  in  actual  ob- 
servation, three  great  distinctions  in  the  forms  in  which  insanity 
presents  itself,  occasionally  pure  and  unmixed,  at  other  times 
complicated,  alternating,  and  less  capable  of  being  analyzed. 
I  know  not  that  a  classification  on  the  basis  of  these  manifesta- 
tions would  be  any  more  philosophical  or  practical,  than  the  ordi- 
nary mode ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  less  so.  In  its  relations  to 
the  educational  management  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
and  in  its  bearings  upon  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  I 
believe  the  division  would  be  found  of  essential  value.  The 
necessary  limits  of  a  Report  will  allow  but  a  glance  at  the  sub- 
ject. 

1.  A  form  of  insanity  affecting  the  intellect  ;  when  intense 
and  exalted,  constituting  the  excited  state  of  mania  ;  when  less 
aggravated,  appearing  in  delusions  merely,  in  incoherence,  or 
in  imbecility.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  instances,  the  sufferers  are 
equally  removed  from  wild  chaotic  fury  and  imbecility,  with  feel- 
ings and  moral  sentiments  still  comparatively  unimpaired,  so  as 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  be  successfully  appealed  to;  which 
in  fact  furnishes,  in  all  institutions,  the  principle  on  which  moral 
treatment  is  based. 

2.  Insanity  not  involving  essentially  the  knowing  faculties, 
as  far  as  the  conversation  of  the  individual  is  concerned,  but 
touching  the  moral  sense  mainly  or  exclusively  ;  a  form  of  dis- 
ease recognized  by  all  writers  and  practical  guardians  of  the 
insane,  since  the  ample  developements  of  Rush  and  Pinel.  The 
later  writers  of  England  and  France,  as  Marc,  E-quirol  and 
Prichard,  %\ve  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  moral  insanity, 
which  are  graphic,  and  equally  applicable  on  this  side  the  water. 
The  latter  suggests  the  following  definition  :  "  Moral  insanity  or 
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madness,  consists  in  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  natural  feelings, 
affections,  inclinations,  temper,  habits,  and  moral  dispositions, 
without  any  notable  lesion  of  the  intellect  or  knowing  and  rea- 
soning faculties,  and  particularly  without  any  maniacal  hallucina- 
tion." 

There  is  insanity  of  conduct  but  not  of  conversation  ;  the  per- 
son afflicted  is  capable  of  reasoning  with  correctness  and  energy 
upon  premises  not  only  false,  but  which  they  know  to  be  false, 
and  frequently  display  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  giving  reasons 
for  and  explaining  away  their  eccentric  or  unjustifiable  conduct, 
and  accounting  for  the  change  which  they  will  admit,  has  occur- 
red in  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  their  dispositions  and  pro- 
pensities. 

It  is  a  form  of  disease  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
other,  acts  which,  in  a  rational  and  responsible  being  would  be 
crimes,  are  committed.  It  occurs,  at  times,  as  the  sequel  of  vio- 
lent attacks  of  mania, — it  passes  into  decided  mania  or  demency, 
— it  alternates  with  intellectual  derangements  ; — all  which  circum- 
stances afford  an  adequate  presumption  of  its  being  a  genuine 
form  of  insanity. 

3.    Insanity  consisting  in  deranged  or  perverted  sensibilities. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  to  be  consulted  in  cases,  and  to  receive  such  as  in- 
mates of  an  institution,  where  both  the  understanding  and  the 
moral  sense  alike  appear  to  be  undisturbed.  The  sufferer  is  not 
only  capable  of  discriminating  intellectually  the  relations  of  things, 
but  his  will  to  act  correctly  and  conscientiously  is  unaffected. 
The  disease  consists  in  an  unaccountable  and  not  easily  described 
nervous  distress,  amounting  at  times  to  agony ;  he  is  intolerably 
miserable,  yet  cannot  tell  why,  or  give  any  clear  account  of  what 
his  suffering  is  concerning  ;  he  has  no  delusions,  but  vague  and 
indefinite  fears  and  apprehensions  of  future  ill ;  all  is  dark,  gloomy 
and  hopeless  before  him,  nor  has  he  slightest  trust  in  ever  seeing 
a  brighter  day  ;  he  is  in  utter  despair,  yet  when  his  mind  is  ex- 
erted on  common  topics,  its  operations  are  natural,  and  his  acts, 
although  reluctantly  entered  upon,  are  performed  as  well  as  ever. 
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Suicidal  propensity  is   no  unusual  concomitant  of  this   terrible 
state  of  feeling. 

This  form  of  disease  almost  invariably  is  periodical  ;  the  inter- 
mediate interval  between  its  paroxysms,  often  extending  to  the 
length  of  years,  and  being  rilled  with  a  gay,  active,  and  useful 
life.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  had  few 
real  troubles  and  anxieties.  The  counsels  and  prescriptions  of 
friends  and  physicians,  anxious  to  relieve  so  dread  a  malady, 
persuade  the  sufferer  to  hope  and  perhaps  to  believe,  even 
against  the  evidence  of  his  own  judgment,  that  it  is  his  digestive 
apparatus  which  is  responsible  for  his  misery.  This  train  of  rea- 
soning, together  with  the  dietetic  regimen  and  medicinal  agents 
prescribed,  may  complicate  the  previous  symptoms  of  the  patient 
with  hypochondriasis.  This  is  probably  a  consequent  and  result- 
ing symptom,  not  an  original  one  ;  no  early  difficulty  in  the 
assimilative  system  is  usually  appreciable.  The  whole  trouble 
is  in  the  mysterious  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  treat- 
ment most,  if  not  exclusively,  efficient,  is  moral  regimen,  and  this 
especially  in  substituting  a  real  evil  for  the  indefinite,  intangible 
misery  of  the  patient's  mind.  The  restraints,  discipline,  and  in- 
terdiction from  friends  of  an  Asylum  or  of  a  sea  voyage,  are  pretty 
sure  to  effect  a  recovery  from  this  truly  distressing  affliction. 

Another  illustration  of  this  form  of  sensitive  disease  may  be 
mentioned,  which  has  repeatedly  come  under  our  care.  A  sud- 
den antipathy  occurs  from  an  affectionate  wife  toward  her  hus- 
band. Inordinate  attachment  apparently  subverts  the  very  power 
of  loving  ;  the  lately  idolized  object  becomes  hateful  and  abhor- 
rent ;  no  reason  exists  or  is  pretended  ;  the  conscientious  victim 
of  this  form  of  disease  can  give  no  explanation  ;  is  filled  with 
self-reproach  for  ingratitude  ;  reason  attempts  to  coerce  the  feel- 
ings into  a  sound  and  natural  train,  but  in  vain.  Dislike,  an- 
tipathy, abhorrence,  has  firmly  and  causelessly  replaced  kindness, 
interest,  and  affection.  No  religious  impressions,  no  persuasions 
of  friends,  no  appliances  of  suasion,  reproof,  or  argument,  have 
the  slightest  effect.  It  is  a  diseased  feeling,  with  neither  aberra- 
tion of  the  understanding,  nor  of  the  moral  sensibilities  ;  it  is  sue- 
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cessfully  treated  as  any  other  form  of  mental  disorder,  and  on  the 
same  principles. 

The  heart  or  affective  system  over-exerted,  over-tasked,  and 
thus  broken  down  under  its  own  undue  operations,  requires  re- 
pose, diversion  of  feelings,  different  interests,  to  allow  it  to  repair 
the  damage,  as  does  the  head  or  intellectual  portion. 

In  regard  to  moral  insanity,  1  am  aware  that  our  legal  tribu- 
nals can  hardly  be  considered  as  giving  an  assent  to  its  actual 
existence  ;  they  seem  to  conceive  that  any  and  all  definitions  of 
it,  make  wrong  acts  perpetrated  by  its  victims,  as  neither  more 
or  less  than  crime.  To  any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  analyze 
the  views,  which  legal  tribunals  take  of  the  whole  relations  of 
other  forms  of  insanity,  their  opinions  on  this  will  scarce  leave 
any  presumption  against  its  veritable  existence.  What  might 
have  been  the  original  basis  of  the  English  common  law  doc- 
trines in  relation  to  insanity,  and  the  responsibilities  of  impaired 
mind,  it  is  difficult  now  to  conjecture.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
earliest  opinions  were  formed  without  much  reference  to  the 
actual  facts  ;  they  appear  rather  to  have  been  the  ingenious  closet 
speculations  of  scholars  over  works  of  ancient  metaphysics,  than 
of  practical  observers,  or  of  those  even  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opinions  of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  watch 
the  operations  of  diseased  mind.  Having  formed  this  stable 
foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  insanity,  it  has  been  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  legal  maxim  of  stare  decisis  ;  a  sovereign  contempt 
has  been  evinced  for  the  labors  of  those  who  have  had  the  duty 
of  developing  the  progress  of  science,  and  recording  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts  in  regard  to  insanity.  The  courts  have  had  little 
respect  for  the  books  of  modern  science,  as  being  works  merely 
designed  to  prescribe  what  the  law  should  be,  and  not  what  it  is. 
The  doctrines  of  our  courts,  instead  of  being  modified  by  the 
advances  of  science,  are  still,  to  our  day,  fixed  under  the  de- 
cisions of  men  whose  standards,  and  tests,  and  criterions  of  what 
constitutes  responsibility  for  acts,  will  be  presently  exhibited. 
Under  such  adjudications,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that  the 
history  of  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity  is,  and  will  ever 
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continue  to  be  under  ancient  decisions,  a  history  of  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood — of  judicial  murders. 

One  in  reading  the  strange  notions  laid  down  as  principles  of 
law  by  the  learned  and  upright  judges  and  lawyers  of  England — 
the  Hales,  Cokes,  Traceys,  Gibbses,  Mansfields,  and  Erskines, 
cannot  but  feel  that  if  these  eminent  men  had  but  condescended 
to  leave  their  dignified  seats  on  the  bench,  and  passed  a  few  hours 
amongst  the  inmates  of  Bethlem  or  St.  Luke's,  they  could  not  have 
fallen  into  such  absurd  and  mischievous  doctrines,  as  they  avowed 
and  which  to  so  great  a  degree  are  still  the  law  of  that  and  our  land. 
For  example,  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  as  laid  down  by  Erskine,  is  :  "  to  protect  a  man  from 
criminal  responsibility  there  must  be  a  total  deprivation  of  memory 
and  understanding" 

Mr.  Justice  Tracey  in  1723,  laid  down  as  his  criterion  of 
responsibility  of  the  insane :  "  it  must  be  a  man,  that  is  totally 
deprived  of  his  understanding  and  his  memory,  and  doth  not 
know  what  he  is  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute, 
or  a  wild  beast ;  such  a  one  is  never  the  object  of  punishment." 
It  might  be  added  that  such  a  one  was  probably  never  brought 
before  a  court  for  a  trial,  nor  ever  will  be.  Entire  fatuity  would 
alone  come  under  this  definition,  and  inactive,  vegetative  vacuity 
of  mind  can  scarce  be  imagined  to  do  an  act,  likely  to  injure  the 
life  and  limbs  of  others.  Probably  under  a  strict  application  of 
this  principle,  one  per  cent,  of  all  lunatics  confined  in  hospitals 
might  be  successfully  defended. 

The  next  test  in  establishing  the  Procrustean  bed  for  measur- 
ing responsibility,  was  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  lunatic  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  a  criterion  which  would  exempt 
from  the  legal  consequences  of  their  acts,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
intelligent  guardians  of  the  insane  as  I  have  asked  the  question, 
certainly  not  above  ten  per  cent,  of  their  patients — and  of  those 
"  so  furiously  mad  as  to  be  manifestly  dangerous  to  be  at  large," 
(the  terms  provided  by  our  statute  for  commission  to  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital,)  probably  not  half  that  proportion.  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  Attorney  General  of  England  in  1810,  thus  lays  down 
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this  principle.  "  I  say  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  sages 
in  this  country,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  established  law  in 
all  times,  which  law  has  never  been  questioned  that,  although  a 
man  be  incapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  he  may  still  be 
answerable  for  his  criminal  acts,  if  he  possess  a  mind  capable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong."  Which  test  was  thus  en- 
dorsed by  Lord  Mansfield  :  "  There  was  a  third  species  of  insanity, 
in  which  the  patient  fancied  the  existence  of  injury,  and  sought 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  revenge  by  some  hostile  act.  If 
such  a  person  were  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong,  there  was  no  excuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity 
which  he  might  commit  under  this  description  of  derangement." 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  under  this  rule,  in  the  very 
case  where  this  test  is  so  decidedly  and  confidently  propounded, 
a  man,  whom  nobody  now  doubts  to  have  been  a  perfect  lunatic, 
committed  his  homicidal  act  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  1811, 
was  tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  executed,  and  his  body  placed 
on  the  dissecting  table  on  the  eighteenth — all  within  a  week  ! 
The  rule  is  still  set  forth  to  juries  as  their  light-house  to  guide 
them  in  their  search  for  truth  !  occasionally  modified  of  late  by 
additional  definitory  tests,  but  this  one  always  deemed  as  settled. 

The  recent  adjudication  of  the  English  judges,  upon  the  requi- 
sition of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Tin- 
dal,  appears  to  go  no  farther  than  the  ancient  decisions  referred 
to,  unless  the  recognition  of  a  possible  loophole  of  retreat  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  inquiry  into  the  prisoner's  ability  to  distin- 
guish right  from  wrong,  "  is  not  so  accurate,  when  put  generally 
and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  with  reference  to  the  party's 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  respect  to  the  very  act  with 
which  he  is  charged,"  be  so  considered.  The  essence  of  this 
opinion  is,  "  that  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
it  must  be  clearly  proved,  that,  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason 
from  a  defect  of  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  act  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  was  wrong." 
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The  late  fixing  of  the  English  law,  which  in  cases  just  pre- 
vious had  been  vibrating,  occasionally  recognizing  delusion  and 
even  motiveless  impulse  as  true  defences,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
extraordinary,  as  a  portion  of  these  same  judges  in  the  very  case 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  this  opinion  being  called  for,  de- 
cided on  principles  directly  the  reverse  of  this  solemn  decision. 

In  that  case,  (the  well  known  one  of  McNaghten,)  there  was 
no  pretence  that  the  prisoner  had  not  the  full  possession  of  his 
memory  and  understanding,  that  he  did  not  recognize  fully  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract,  and  no  evidence  that 
he  did  not  know  this  distinction  in  relation  to  the  very  act  for 
which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

The  test  of  the  presence  of  delusions  and  the  criminal  act 
directly  connected  with  and  resulting  from  the  delusions,  was  an 
apparent  step  towards  the  truth.  It  was  a  step  which  does  not 
go  far  enough  ;  it  does  not  reach  a  long  list  of  cases  which  every 
book  on  insanity  details,  and  which  every  guardian  of  the  insane 
sees,  where  the  individual  may  be  chaotically  mad,  yet  without 
delusion  ;  cases,  analogous  to  that  state  of  mind  produced  by  and 
manifested  in  intoxication,  where  the  whole  passions  are  running 
into  wild  confusion,  yet  not  one  false  idea  which  could  be  tortured 
into  delusion.  Stil!  less  does  such  a  definition  touch  those  cases 
where,  under  a  sudden  unaccountable  impulse,  the  mother  kills 
her  own  infant,  and  months  afterward  only  becomes  conscious  of 
her  act ;  still  less  will  it  comprise  the  cases  of  moral  insanity,  of 
motiveless  propensities  to  kill  for  the  mere  craving  for  the  act ; 
to  steal  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  thing  taken  or  its  use,  and 
the  like,  of  which  illustrations  exist  within  almost  every  one's 
own  knowledge,  and  which  no  one  unprejudiced  can  doubt  are 
eases  free  from  moral  responsibility,  whatever  the  rules  of  law 
may  determine. 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  an  allusion  to  the  strange  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  of  the  English  law  in  relation  to 
degrees  of  insanity,  and  the  connexion  of  the  insane  ideas  with 
the  act  which  is  the  subject  of  investigation.  From  the  test  of 
Justice  Tracey,  that  to  exempt    from  criminal  responsibility,  the 
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patient  should  know  absolutely  nothing,  to  that  of  a  later  tribu- 
nal, where  ability  to  repeat  the  multiplication-table  was  gravely 
considered  as  the  exact  point  in  a  civil  case,  the  doctrines  and 
decisions  have  been  amusingly  strange  and  inconsistent.  Even 
cunning,  foresight,  calculation,  all  possessed  occasionally  in  a 
wonderful  degree  by  the  most  insane  patients  of  every  hospital, 
have  been  regularly  decided  by  the  highest  English  tribunals,  to 
contraindicate  the  existence  of  that  degree  of  alienation  which 
implies  criminal  irresponsibility  ! 

If  there  has  been  comparatively  but  little  innocent  blood  shed 
of  late  years  under  these  fixed,  unyielding  adhesions  to  antiquated 
notions,  (notions  as  repulsive  to  modern  facts  and  deductions  of 
science,  as  if  the  chemistry  of  those  ages  when  only  four  ele- 
ments, fire,  air,  earth  and  water  were  recognized,  should  be  the 
ruling  authority  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,)  it  has  been 
because  juries,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  revolted  from  these 
monstrosities  of  the  common  law.  They  have  in  many  cases, 
would  I  could  say  in  all,  allowed  common  understanding  and 
common  sensibilities  to  prevail  over  tests,  at  the  application  of 
which  the  mind  shudders. 

It  may  be  a  consolation  and  an  encouragement  to  juries,  in 
faithfully  following  out  their  own  sincere  convictions  upon  the 
law  and  evidence  in  such  cases,  to  know,  that  in  a  pretty  dili- 
gent inquiry  as  to  the  event  of  every  case  of  homicide  in  New- 
England,  where  the  accused  has  had  the  defence  of  insanity 
"set  up"  for  him,  and  been  acquitted  on  that  ground,  it  has  been 
found  that  not  a  single  instance  has  occurred,  where  the  progress 
of  time  has  not  abundantly  verified  the  soundness  of  the  defence  ; 
a  fact  which  ought  forever  to  silence  the  thoughtless,  but  perhaps 
not  inconsequential  intimations  always  presented  in  such  cases, 
that  insanity  is  "  set  up"  as  the  last  resort  of  a  desperate  defence. 
Even  should  it  happen  that  the  subsequent  history  of  an  indi- 
vidual acquitted  should  afford  no  verification  of  the  fact  of  in- 
sanity, it  would  prove  nothing  against  the  soundness  of  a  verdict. 
Cases  of  transitory  insanity  are  sufficiently  numerous.  Whoever 
chooses  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  opposite  verdicts,  or  look  for 
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cases  of  unequivocal  insanity  sent  to  the  gallows,  or  saved  there- 
from by  executive  clemency,  shall  not  find  his  labor  vain. 

After  floundering  through  all  the  mists,  and  doubts,  and  incon- 
sistencies of  our  own  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  how  beautifully 
clear,  just  and  humane  does  the  simple  principle  of  the  French 
code  commend  itself  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings. 
"  Art.  64.  II  n'y  a  ni  crime  ni  delit  lorsque  le  prevenu  etait  en 
etat  de  demence  au  temps  de  Paction."  There  is  neither  crime 
nor  fault  when  the  accused,  at  the  period  of  the  act,  was  in  a  state 
of  insanity.  In  the  State  of  New  York  in  criminal  cases,  this 
principle  is  laid  down  with  equal  broadness  and  directness.  "  No 
act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be  punished  as  an 
offence,  and  no  insane  person  can  be  tried  and  sentenced  to  any 
punishment  or  punished  for  any  crime  or  offence  committed  in 
that  state.5'* 

These  sound  doctrines  are  based  on  a  great  truth,  which  event- 
ually will  secure  their  adoption  into  the  code  of  every  enlight- 
ened and  humane  people.  This  truth  is,  that  where  there  is  a 
palpable  degree  of  insanity  manifested  in  an  individual,  however 
limited  may  be  its  apparent  extent,  there  is  such  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  there  being  a  much  greater  lesion  of  the  mind  than  is 
outwardly  manifested,  that  there  is  always  imminent  danger 
that  an  irresponsible  agent  will  be  sacrificed,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
decide  upon  the  exact  condition  and  boundaries  of  the  disease. 
In  my  own  observation  of  even  those  considered  as  the  purest 
cases  of  monomania,  I  have  found  on  being  domiciliated  with 
them,  and  admitted  into  those  recesses  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
which  the  world,  uninterested  as  it  is  in  the  information,  can 
know  little  or  nothing,  that  there  is  uniformly  so  much  general 
aberration  of  mind,  so  much  more  disease  than  is  shown  on  the 
surface,  as  long  since  to  induce  the  belief,  that  no  such  form  of 
insanity,   as   that  monomania  which  is  so  often  described,  and 

*  In  Livingston's  Penal  Code  for  Louisiana,  the  provision  is  almost  in  the 
same  words.  In  several  of  the  German  States,  where  the  medical  jurispru- 
dence of  insanity  has  been  thoroughly  and  philosophically  investigated,  the 
law  is  the  same. 
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referred  to  in  books,  delusions  confined  to  one  topic  while  the  rest 
of  the  mind  is  unimpaired,  exists  in  nature.  This  too,  is  not  only 
true  as  regards  monomaniac  alienations,  but  the  various  partial 
and  less  obvious  forms  of  insanity,  in  which,  as  regards  at  least 
criminal  responsibility,  the  only  safe  rule  is,  if  insane  at  all,  the 
subjects  are  irresponsible  in  all  things.  If  it  be  a  rule  of  law  alike 
merciful  and  just,  that  many  guilty  had  better  escape,  than  that 
one  innocent  should  be  punished,  let  it  be  applied  here,  where  the 
whole  history  of  jurisprudence  will  show,  that  many  innocent  have 
been  punished  for  the  direst  calamity  of  Providence,  while,  as 
before  suggested,  scarce  an  instance  of  a  guilty  man  escaping  on 
this  plea  can  be  found. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  insane  men  possessing  the  sa- 
gacity, the  calculation,  the  forethought  which  it  is  alleged  they 
do  often  manifest,  and  so  capable  of  being  influenced  by  motives 
as  the  experience  of  institutions  shows  them  to  be,  shall  such 
understand  that  they  alone  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  immunity 
against  the  consequence  of  their  evil  acts  ?  What  is  to  prevent 
such  from  reasoning  in  regard  to  homicide  and  graver  crimes,  as 
we  know  they  do  on  lesser  matters,  that  they  can  do  what  they 
choose,  and  fall  back  upon  their  admitted  insanity  as  an  excuse 
and  exemption  from  punishment? 

Happily  in  these  days  of  abundant  provision  for  the  insane, 
the  reply  to  this  interrogatory  is  plain  and  conclusive.  A  lunatic 
capable  of  making  such  calculations,  would  not  fail  also  to  see 
that  if  not  liable  to  punishment  as  a  felon,  that  there  was  before 
him  an  immurement  for  life,  or  for  a  long  series  of  years  within 
the  bounds  of  an  insane  hospital,  sufficiently  abhorrent,  and  the 
fear  of  which  would  be  controlling,  if  motives  and  reasons  con- 
trolled at  all. 

It  is  only  by  the  general  adoption  of  some  statutory  provision 
equivalent  to  the  64th  Article  of  the  French  code,  or  the  statute 
of  New  York,  that  an  end  can  be  put  to  the  groping  and  floun- 
dering of  our  courts  and  their  functionaries  after  that  test,  or 
standard,  or  criterion,  which  would  at  once  decide  the  degree  of 
insanity,  which  should  preclude  responsibility.     That  standard 
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does  not  exist  in  nature  ;  if  such  a  line  of  universal  application  is 
to  be  drawn,  it  must  be  a  wholly  artificial  line,  and  will  accomplish 
the  ends  of  truth  and  justice,  just  as  well  as  a  test  to  define  the 
exact  moral  character  of  an  act,  irrespective  of  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Next  to  the  sound  and  merciful  rule,  that  insanity  renders  men 
not  amenable  to  punishment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  involves 
the  necessity  of  the  public  and  themselves  being  protected  in 
future  from  their  acts,  it  is  important  to  arrive  at  the  best  means 
of  determining  the  fact  of  insanity.  Here  the  long  adjudications 
of  the  English  law  afford  us  no  aid.  That  definition  has  not  yet 
been  constructed,  which  in  a  few  words  shall  comprise  a  hundred 
manifestations  of  disease.  There  is  yet  no  sentence  so  compact 
and  yet  so  complete,  as  to  combine  the  ideas  ordinarily  requiring 
a  volume  to  communicate.  Insanity  in  its  nicer  forms  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  long  continued,  patient  inquiry  into  multitu- 
dinous circumstances  and  manifestations,  by  competent  and  ex- 
perienced men.  How  shall  this  investigation  be  made  so  as  best 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  ? 

In  France,  the  course  is  this  ;  after  the  commission  of  an  act, 
which,  if  the  perpetrator  be  responsible,  is  criminal,  the  accused, 
suspected  of  insanity,  is  subjected  by  legal  process,  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  commission  composed  of  the  Pinels,  the  Marcs,  the 
Esquirols,  of  the  day.  Upon  them  rests  the  awful  responsibility 
of  determining  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  accused,  as  to  the  one 
fact  of  insanity ;  they  approach  him  at  all  times,  they  watch  his 
actions  in  his  presence  and  without  his  knowledge  ;  his  habits, 
his  sleeping  and  waking  hours,  his  physical  condition,  every  thing 
in  fact  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  momentous  question, 
passes  under  slow,  persevering  scientific  investigation.  Under 
the  responsibility  of  reputations  as  precious  to  them  as  those  of 
the  highest  court,  and  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  they  arrive 
at  conclusions,  and  present  their  reasons  for  such  conclusions, 
which  form  one,  not  the  exclusive,  element  for  a  court  and  jury 
to  arrive  at  a  just  judgment. 
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How  are  the  facts,  elucidating  the  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind 
after  a  doubtful  act,  ascertained  with  us  ?  The  functions  devolv- 
ing in  France  upon  the  bright  professional  luminaries  such  as  I 
have  named,  here  fall  upon  the  gaoler,  the  constables,  and  the 
turnkeys.  Experts  may  on  the  day  of  final  trial  be  summoned 
in,  to  give  their  opinions  on  testimony  derived  from  such  sources 
as  this !  No  provision  exists  for  any  investigation  beyond  the 
volunteer  aid,  which  such  an  ungracious  task  will  rarely  secure. 
The  moment  for  investigating  the  perhaps  fleeting  manifestations 
and  evidences  of  disease  passes,  before  the  law  makes  the  least 
advances  for  the  prisoner's  protection.  I  have  even  known  the 
instance  of  a  professional  man  whose  life  was  spent  among  the 
insane,  and  who,  moved  solely  by  humane  feeling  had  visited  in 
prison  a  friendless  wretch  whose  homicidal  act  was  feared  from 
circumstances,  to  be  the  result  of  insanity,  being  held  up  and 
vilified  to  a  jury  by  a  government  functionary,  for  his  officious 
intermeddling  in  matters  in  which  he  had  no  concern  ! 

In  closing  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
my  full  conviction  that  the  law  of  insanity  cannot  much  longer 
remain  in  New  England,  under  the  mists  and  darkness  of  another 
age. 

I  feel  that  no  apology  can  be  needed  for  the  expression  of 
these  considerations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
Providence  it  can  happen  to  but  few  in  the  profession,  to  have 
the  care  of,  and  intercommunication  with,  many  cases  of  mind 
diseased,  and  thus  situated,  such  are  bound  to  present  occasionally 
the  results  of  their  experience  when  it  has  become  extended, 
whatever  it  may  be,  or  whatever  weight  it  may  justly  possess, 
fearlessly  and  openly. 

LUTHER  V.  BELL, 

Physician  and  Superintendent, 
Mc  Lean  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Somerville,  Jan.  1,  1844. 
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STEWARD  OF  THE  Mc  LEAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1843. 


The  following  are  the  balances  of  the  several  accounts  : 

Stores, #9,267  10 

Fuel,    . 

Stationary, 

Wages, 

Medicine, 

Contingencies 

Furniture, 

Repairs, 

Improvements 

Diversions, 

Abatement, 

Library, 


Deduct  Farm,  Garden,  &c. 
Abatement, 

Add  salaries,    . 


1,043  13 

21  40 

4,585  11 

174  51 

711  05 

995  52 

1,304  32 

1,085  00 

617  48 

506  63 

36  51 

1,28£ 

$20,347  76 
1  58 

506 

63      1,790  21 

$18,557  55 
3,700  00 


$22,257  55 
COLUMBUS  TYLER,  Steward. 


Mc  Lean  Asylum, 
Somerville,  Jan.  1,  1844. 


APPENDIX. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS. 

Applications  for  admission  of  patients  to  the  McLean  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  or  to  Dr.  Bell,  Physician  and 
Superintendent,  at  the  Asylum  in  Somerville,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  City  of  Boston.  If  the  application  is  made  by  letter, 
it  should  be  directed  to  him  through  the  Post  Office  at  East 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  lowest  rate  for  patients, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  they  are  or  are  not  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts,  is  fixed  at  three  dollars  per  week.  Where 
the  pecuniary  ability  is  such  as  to  make  a  higher  rate  fair  and 
equitable,  it  is  proportionably  increased. 

The  blank  forms  requisite  for  admission  will  be  furnished  on 
application  as  above.  They  consist  of  a  certificate  from  a  regu- 
lar physician  that  the  patient  is  insane,  a  request  for  admission 
signed  by  the  nearest  relative  or  guardian,  a  bond  with  conditions 
to  pay  the  rate  fixed,  to  remove  the  patient  when  discharged, 
&c.  he. 3  to  be  signed  by  one  responsible  person  as  principal,  and 
another  as  guarantee.  Evidence  of  such  responsibility  from 
strangers  is  expected. 

Patients  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  months, 
unless  sooner  recovered,  in  which  event  they  are  charged  only 
for  actual  residence. 
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It  is  also  considered  as  a  part  of  the  covenant,  that  patients  are 
to  be  visited  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent.  This 
understanding  is  based  on  the  fact  always  recognized  in  all  insti- 
tutions, that  visits  of  friends  occasionally  do  great  mischief  to 
curable  patients,  and  if  repeated  at  pleasure,  destroy  all  chance 
of  recovery.  In  regard  to  patients  whose  residence  is  merely 
custodial,  there  is  never  any  refusal  to  their  being  visited  by  near 
friends  or  such  other  persons,  as  can  with  propriety,  desire  to 
do  so. 

As  the  Asylum  cannot  possibly  accommodate  more  than  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty  patients, 
and  its  average  numbers  for  some  years  have  been  nearly  this,  it 
is  desirable  that  some  notice  should  be  given  of  the  intention  to 
place  patients  under  its  care  previous  to  their  being  sent  from 
home.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary,  as  regards  patients  re- 
cently seized,  where  every  week's  delay  is  of  high  importance. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  Trustees,  no  visits  to  the  Asylum  are 
permitted  on  Sundays.  It  would  also  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Superintendent,  if  calls  to  see  and  inquire  respecting  patients 
were  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 
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